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ALEXANDER THE THIRD. 
E may reaſonably preſume, that by 
this time the royal party had taken 


N the ſield, and that the Cummins were 


ale to face the ſtorm which was now: ready * 
to burſt upon them; for we know of no oppo- 


ſition that Alexander and his queen met-with 4 
on their road to Alnwic. Robert de Roſs wass 


ſummoned by Henry to anfwer for his con- 
duct; but throwing himſelf at the king's feet, 


Henry puniſhed him only by the ſequeſtration 


of hi eſtate, as he did John Baliol by a ſevere 
fine, which that prince applied entirely to his 
own uſe. From the information of records we 


learn, that the royal pair were attended to 


8 by the heads of their party, and that 
B 2 they 


A. D. 1250, 


\ 


EE HISTORY 


they agreed that Henry ſhould, at that junc- 
ture, act as his ſon-in-law's guardian, We 
accordingly find, in Mr. Rymer's collections, 
a writ, by which the moſt obnoxious of the 
Scotch nobility, meaning the Cummins and 
their friends, were removed from the council- 
board, and others ſubſtituted in their places. 
Henry, however, to avoid. giving offence to 
the Scots, bound himſelf, that what he then did 


never ſhould be drawn into a precedent to the 


prejudice of Alexander, his heirs or ſucceflors, 
or of the crown of Scotland, At the ſame time, 
he engaged to aſſiſt, to the utmoſt, the earl of 
Dunbar, and the other loyal noblemen we have 
named, by whoſe councils and aid the deliver- 
ance of their majeſties had been effected. The 


great ſeal was given to the biſhop of Dunkeld ; 


Intrigues of 
the Cum- 
mins 


Sir David Lindſay was made chamberlain ; and 


Durwart, for ſome eminent ſervices he had 


done to king Henry, had his patent for being 
chief juſticiary of Scotland renewed for ſeven 
years. e 0 

The Cummins, all this time, were privately 
ſtrengthening their party in Scotland, but out- 
wardly appeared perfectly well ſatisfied with 
all thc arrangements that had been made. This 


threw Alexander into a ſtate of ſecurity ; and 


the earl of Menteith, with a band of his fol- 
lowers, ſurprized him, while: aſleep, in the 
caſtle of Kinroſs, from whenee they carried 
him to that of Stirling. The other conſpirators. 

who 


OF SCOTLAND. 
who joined the Cummins in this treaſon were, 
Sir Hugh de Abernethy, Sir David Lochore, 
and Sir Hugh de Barclay, While the rebels 
were making diſpoſitions for reſtoring their 
power and influence, the whole nation was a 
ſcene of confuſion. The great ſeal was forcibly 
taken from Robert Stuterville, ſubſtitute to the 
chancellor, the biſhop of Dunkeld; the eſtates 
| of the royaliſts were plundered; and even the 
churches were not ſpared. The deliverance of 
che king was owing to a paſſion which the earl 
| of Menteith's wife had conceived for one Ro- 
bert Ruſſel, an Engliſh gentleman, which, ac- 
cording to the Scotch hiſtories, impelled her to 
5 1 poiſon her huſband. Whatever may be in that, 
* it is certain, that the earl died at a juncture 
I very critical for Scotland; and that his death 
9 aiſconcerted all the ſchemes of his party, which 
3 ever afterwards made head againſt the roy- 
Walits, Soon after the earls death, his widow 
married her paramour; upon which ſhe was 
1 impriſoned, and accuſed of having been guilty of 
the above- mentioned crime. This charge never 
vas proved. The Scotch writers ſay, that the 


of money; and that ſhe applied to the court of 
Rome for redreſs of the injury done her, and the 
ſeizure that had been made of her great for- 
tune. His holineſs accordingly ſent one Pon- 
cCius to Vork, with a commiſſion to enquire 
into the affair. Poncius ſummoned before him 

* Walter 


5 


A.D. 1260. 


and the 


counteſs of 


Menteiths 


counteſs delivered herſelf from priſon by the help 


6 
* b. 1250, 


Walter Bullock (who had entered into poſſeſ- g 


affair ſeems to have been a moſt wicked conſpi- 


H E HiSTORY 


ſion of the Menteith eſtate, in right of his wife, F 
who was ſiſter to the late earl) and many of 
the nobility and clergy of Scotland. They WW; 
pleaded, thit they were exempted from an- 4 
ſwering any juriſdiction without the bounds 
of their own country; and the king joining 
with them in the ſame plea, the matter went 
no farther. The truth is, the whole of this 


racy againſt the poor innocent and her ſecond 


| huſband; for her beauty and riches appear to 


| uſband in the unmanly manner they did ; for I | 


Balfour, 


when he entered upon the eſtate. 


His wiſdom 
and mode- 
tation. 


have been her chief crimes. Before ſhe diſco- 9 ; Erit 
vered her marriage, ſhe had rejected the ſuits 
of ſome of the principal Scotch —_— which | Ml 


the crime with which they were charged was | 
ſo far from being proved, a e ba 1 | 


Alexander being thus reſtored to the exerciſc | 1 
of regal authority, acted with great wifdom and Ware 
moderation ; for as he was now of age, he par- | 3 fare 
doned the Cummins and their adherents, upon 5 tho 
their ſubmitting to his authority; and he ob- file 
tained thereby leiſure to attend the affairs " I cam 
his government. Theſe conſiſted chiefly in WW to e 
regulating the ſucceſſion to the great fees hich latt 
was then very irregular, moſt of them being | and 


Inherited by females or their deſcendents) and of 


the 
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els che affairs of the church, which will be -re- 
fe, counted in their proper place; but a ſtorm 
wt] Las now ready to break upon Alexander from 


Wanother quarter, 
I have already mentioned the engagements 


f under which Donald Bane, brother to Malcolm 
ng 1 Canmore, laid himſelf to the king of Norway, 
nt for aſſiſting him in making good his pretenſions 
his to the throne of Scotland. Haquin, at this 


pi- I time king of Norway, alledged, that thoſe en- 


7 
A. D. 1264, 


Diſpute 
with Nar- 
Way. 


= | b Peements extended to Donald's delivering up 


3 


to the iſlands of Bute, Arran, and others, in the 
o- I Frith of Clyde, as belonging to the Ebudz. 
its "Wome negociations for that purpoſe, during 
ich he reign of Alexander the ſecond, are men- 


for = were attended with no conſequence ; for 
vas | alexander, inſtead of yielding up the iſlands 
aid 
| end of his reign, to recover thoſe which his 


2 Haquin appeared with no fewer than an hun- 
nd 7 1 
ar- 4 tare to believe the Scotch authors) twenty 
on thouſand troops, who landed and took the ca- 
4 ſtle of Aire, When the news of this invaſion 


I came to Alexander, he diſpatched ambaſſadors 
in to enter upon a treaty with Haquin ; but the 
ch MF latter, fluſhed with ſucceſs, rejected all terms, 


and, after making himſelf maſter of the -iſles 
| of Arran and Bute, he paſſed over to Cunning- 
| | ham. 


4 Hemanded, ſeemed diſpoſed, towards the latter 


crown had loſt. On the firſt of Auguſt, 1263, 


F oned by Daniſh and Norwegian writers, but 


1263. 


dred and ſixty ſhips, having on board (if we 


An invaſion 


8 


A, D. 1264. 


The Danes 
deſeated. 


THE HISTORY 
ham. Alexander, by this time, had raiſed a0 
army, which he divided under three leaders 
The firſt diviſion was commanded by Alexander, 
high-ſteward of Scotland, and great eee 
to him who was afterwards Robert the ſecond, 
the firſt of the Stewartine royal line, and it Þ 
conſiſted of the Argyle, Athol, Lenox, and 
Galloway men; by which we may conchide,\ 3 
that the puteirronial eſtates of the Stuarts la) F 
in thofe countries. The ſecond diviſion was 
compoſed of the inhabitants of Lothian, ' Fife, 
Merſe, Berwic, and Stirling, under the com- 
mand of Patric carl of Dunbar. The king him 
ſelf led the third diviſion, which formed the 
center; and under him fought the inhabitants 
-of Perthſhire, Angus, Mearns, and the nor 
thern counties. Haquin, who was an excel 1 , 
lent general, diſpoſed his troops in like manner 
for battle; and it was not long before both | - 1 | 5 
armies met at a place called Largs. The in- Ini! 
vincible hatred of the Norvegians and Danes, * * 
-which had been delivered down among the br 4 he 
Scots from father to ſon, rendered the battle 
that followed long doubtfal, and n 


775 


22 


pe, DE * 


cn 


8 


bloody. The Norvegian cruelty was the field- 3 ö E 
word to the Scots; and at laſt victory declared ng 


in their favour, chiefly by the valour of the cue 
high-ſteward, whoſe troops had the moſt im. F 
mediate intereſt in their defeat. After the 
invaders were broken, the carnage chat enſued if 
was horrible. No fewer than fixteen thouſand | 


Nor- ; 


OF SCOTLAND. 
Norvegians fell upon the ſpot, and five thou- 
fand Scots. Some eſcaped to their ſhips, 


which were ſo totally wrecked the day af- 
ter, that it was with difficulty Haquin pro- 


| an 
ers. q 
der, 3 
her . 


nd, cured a veſſel which carried him, and a few of 


I it his friends, to the Orkneys, where he ſoon af- 
and ter died of grief. 


ide, This invaſion was greatly forwarded by 


1 the king of Man, by ſome called John, or 
Was Owen, a petty prince, who maintained a kind 
"ife, Pf independency, by giving refuge to the fu- 
om 


ions. The kings of Scotland had long laid 
the I laim to the ſuperiority of the iſland; and 
ante Wlexander the ſecond had offered Owen very 
= Jonſiderable terms to detach him from the 


5 F 


cel. Norvegian intereſt, but without ſucceſs. The 
mer Pattle of Largs ſeems to have decided the fate 
on Sf the little iſland ; for I perceive that it ſub- 
im. Mitted at this time to Alexander, who under- 
nes, 4 ook to protect it, provided its prince (for ſo 


ie is called) ſhould always have in readineſs 
3 en gallies for the ſervice of the Scots when 


Witives and pirates of the neighbouring na- 


A D. 1263. 


— 


Treaty for 
the Ebudæ 
iſlands. 


Regulus, 


1 3 _ += 9a The ſubmiſſion of Owen had a great 
eld- | effect on the chiefs of the other iſlands belong- 
ned | E Woo to the Norvegians ; and Haquin's fon and 
well 2 fuccefior, Magnus (who, we are told, had landed 
* in another part of Scotland, with reinforce- 
the Moents for his father) propoſed a treaty with 
ued \lexander.. Magnus, according to the teſti- 
of ony of all hiſtorians, was a wiſe and a learned 
or- 


Vor, II. 4 2 prince, 


to 


TUEHIS.TTULT 


A. D. 1263, Prince, and very probably thought that his: 1 
anceſtors had been no great gainers by the trou- 


bleſome poſſeſſion of thoſe Ebudæ iflands. Ale. 


ander, who had then on foot an army, inſtead 
of liſtening to an accommodation, ſent the *M 


earls of Buchan and Murray, with Allen the 


chamberlain, and a conſiderable body of men, + 


to the weſtern iſlands, where they put to the 3 


word ſome of the inhabitants, and hanged 4 


their chiefs, for having encouraged the Nor- 


vegian invaſion. Magnus, who had, by this 


time, returned to Norway, _ſent the biſhop - 
of Hamer (ſo called by Fordun) and his 
chancellor, as his ambaſſadors to Alexander, 
offering him reſtitution of the iſles of Bute and 


Arran, provided he was left in quiet poſſeſſion 7 4 


of the Ebudz. Alexander rejected this pro- 


poſal with indignation ; and the biſhop return- K 
ing home, repreſented to Magnus the danger 
he was in of loſing the whole; upon which a - | 
freſh embaſſy was ſent to Scotland, conſiſting 7 
of Norvegian noblemen, with their chancellor 1 y 
at their head. After ſome conferences: a treaty 1 5 
was concluded, by which Magnus renounced 
all right in thoſe lands, which either his fa- 6: 


ther, or any of his predeceſſors, claimed or 


poſſeſſed; but Alexander undertook to pay one 7 


thouſand marks of ſilver in two years to Mag- 3 
nus *, and a hundred marks yearly for ever 4 
® Hearne's edition of Fordun ſays Four thouſand, which is fol- 
lowed by Buchanan, 
8 1 3 


; OF SCOTLAN D. 11 
after. Many of the Scots, I think with ſome A. p. 136g. 
. I reaſon, thought that this treaty was diigraceful 
©. to their crown, as the iſlands in queſtion had 
d I been wrongfully alienated, and had been for- 
ic merly indiſputably held in ſovereignty by the 
1c kings of Scotland; and Fordun ſays, that the 
n, unceſtors of the Scots (which is by no means 
ne unlikely) held them under one prince Rothſay, 

d 2 ong before they landed in Britain. If the 
r- 1 peſſion made by Donald Bane was with a re- 
W 4 zrvation of ſuperiority to the kings of Scot- 
op 3 ind (which does not appear to be the caſe) the 
is faying an annual tribute for reſtoring them | 
er, Jas not very conſiſtent with Alexander's dig- 
ad ty; nor can I ſee, if they were independent 
on Scotland, with what juſtice he could hang 
o. Peir chiefs for taking part with their ſovereign, 
e king of Norway. All that can be ſaid in 


er indication of Alexander is, that the acts of 
A I lis predeceſſors might have given a validity to 
ng I : Hat poſſeſſion, which was illegal by the ceſſion 
lor 4 Donald Bane; and that Alexander (which 


1 Wight very well be the caſe) had prudential 


ed feaſons for what he did, which have not come 

fa- 4 o our knowledge. 

or As a cement of friendſhip between the two , ,.... 
ne Kings, a treaty of marriage was concluded be- 

8 4 een Margaret, Alexander's daughter, who 


vas no more than four years of age, and Eric, 
| $ on and heir to Magnus, who was likewiſe a 
Wi; and the marriage - contract was actually 
C 2 ſigned 


A. D. 1263. 


- Dr. Mac 
Menzies 
Lives of the 
Scotch 
writers, 


THE HISFORYP A 
figned at Roxburgh ; but the conſummation of Mi 
the marriage did not take place till ſome years 
after. Scotland having thus recovered ſome 
degree of tranquility, Alexander had leiſure ® 
to reward ſuch of his great land-holders as had 
ſerved him well in his war with the Norve- 
gians. In an ancient fragment of a chronicle, # 
which a certain biographer ſays belonged for- 
merly to the abbey of Icolm-kill, mention is 
made of Walter Stuart, earl of Carric and i 
March, the thane of Argyle (for ſo he is called) 
Robert de Londin, John de Strivelin, Walter 
Cummin, Thomas Malliber, and Colin Fitz 
gerald. The latter was a young Iriſhman, but 
deſcended from an illuſtrious Engliſh family, 
who the year before being driven out of his 
native country (in a quarrel which belongs to art 
the hiſtory of Ireland) had taken ſervice under of 
Alexander, who had received him kindly, and 1 in 
employed him about his perſon *,” This Fitz- Wo! 
gerald had behaved ſo bravely at the battle of 


Largs, and againſt the iſlanders, that Alexan- Y 
der rewarded him with the lands of Kintail ; i 
and «from his ſon Kenneth are deſcended the 2 an 
Mac Kenneths or Mac Kenzies, a noble and a 3 1a 
numerous clan in Scotland. From this inſtance 2 in 
and many others it appears, that the commu- | at 
nications between Scotland and Ireland were 1 C 
= 2 
* Dogs & Hibernus, nobilis ex fam % Giraldinorum, gui proximo 7 A 
anno ab Hibernia pulſus, apud regem benigne acceptus, bujuſque in curia 
n t, & in prefato pralio firenud pugnavit, P 


then 


OF SCOTLAND. | 13 
A. D. 1263. 


Ichen more frequent than is generally imagined, 

J The ſimilarity of names and language (for I 
Wapprehend that all Scotland north of Forth 
? ſtill made uſe of the Gaelic tongue) might 
Wender thoſe intercourſes the leſs obſerved by 
1 ancient hiſtorians, as they appeared, in ſome 


le, enſe, to be one people; but Fitzgerald being 

or- 3 Jof an Engliſh family, is particularly — 

is guiſhed. | 
nd In 1264, I find that the earls of Buchan 2264 
d) 9 and Mar, with Allen Durwart, were ſent with The Ebudæ 


x reduced. 
1 an army to reduce the inhabitants of the newly | 


>F&<cded iflands, who probably refuſed to ſubmit 
Jo Alexander; and that they proceeded with 
Freat ſeverity, by putting ſome to the ſword, 
nd tranſplanting others to different habitations. 
ſlrhe fame year Roger de Quincy, who was earl 
of Wincheſter, and great conſtable of Scotland, 


nd ia right of his mother, eldeſt daughter of Alan, 
tz. lord of Galloway, died, and his great eſtate 
of was divided among his three daughters. This 
n- 3 year is likewiſe diſtinguiſhed for the death of 
il; A {Nicholas de Soules, who was deſcended from 
the 3 another great Engliſh family, and who, Balfour 
a 3 ſays, was the wiſeſt and moſt eloquent man then 
1ce in Scotland. In the ſame year I find Alexander 
10. | | at Scone, where he knighted the earl of Athol, 
ere 3 Colban, ſon to the earl of Fife, and ſeveral : 
other noblemen. But I am now to return to 
158 4 Alexander's affairs with England, which I have 


; poſtponed, in order to Keep them the more entire. 
cn In 


14 


A.D. 1264. 
Affairs be- 
tween 
Alexander 
and the 
king of 
England. 


Rymer „ 


THE HISTORY 


In. Auguſt 12 56, Alexander and his queen 


received an invitation from Henry to repair 3 
to his court, which they did with three hun. 


dred hoxſe in their retinue. Their .entertain- 


ment was ſumptuous beyond expreſſion ; and 1 
Henry, the more to engage Alexander to bis 2 
perſon, granted him a full inveſtiture of ths" Y 
earldom of Huntingdon, with the ſame rights 1 
that any of his predeceſſors had enjoyed. 
While Alexander and his queen remained with 


Henry, the ſheriff of Northamptonſhire had Y 


been guilty of a felony that deſerved the gal- IN 
lows, to which he was condemned; but he was 


ſaved by his wife's application to the king and 


gueen of Scotland, who prevailed upon Henry 
to pardon him, contrary to the opinion of 


the moſt reſpectable noblemen about his court. 


Soon after the return of Alexander to Scotland, 
the diſſenſions between Henry and his barons, 
headed. by the famous Simon de Montfort, 
came to a criſis ; and both parties prepared to 
take the field. Henry, on this occaſion, ap- 


plied to his ſon-in-law for aſſiſtance ; but mat- 


ters were compromiſed for that time. Alexan-H 
der's queen was then pregnant; and perhaps 


both ſhe and her father were deſirous that 


ſhe ſhould be delivered in England. The no- 
bility of Scotland were uneaſy at this circum- 
ſtance; and Henry endeavoured to ſatisfy them, 
by paſſing the moſt ample, inſtruments, pro- 
miſing that Alexander ſhould not, during his 


abode 


- 


„ ES $4.09, — hg 9; I", 
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J be at liberty to carry back his queen whenever 
Ihe thought proper; and, if ſhe was delivered 
in England, that both ſhe and the child ſhould be 
Niſpoſed of according to Alexander's directions; 


3 % \ 
= * 
Ls 
» 5 * 
RE... * 
"OM ** 


8 1 nay, that if Alexander himſelf ſhould die, 


chat the child ſhould be delivered into the 
Sands of the Scotch nobility : all which con- 
4 ditions were punctually fulfilled by Henry. 
ie even (according to the Engliſh hiſtorians) 


b 0 xceeded in his generofity to the king and 
ueen of Scotland. Alexander availed himſelf 


the great privileges which had been granted 
his predeceſſors, as independent ſovereigns 
M their own country, but the firſt ſubjects in 
1 ngland. The magnificence of his entertain- 
1 Y ent and accommodations in his journey to 
J Y oodſtock, where Henry's court was then 
1 9 held, was aſtoniſhing; and he accepted not 
| only of the honours but of his daily appoint- 


9 ment of five pounds, as due to him by right, 
1 | rather than owing to the politeneſs and affec- 
4 tion of his father-in-law. In a record publiſhed 
by Rymer I perceive, that the farther the Scotch 
3 queen's pregnancy advanced, the more jealous 


were the Scotch nobility of her remaining in 
England. Henry therefore, to make them 
eaſy, agreed to a new deed, in which the 
names of the Scotch noblemen, to whom the 


A >. 

EI "4 
a" Ir IT BENE 
P 


de · 


child, in caſe of Alexander's death, was to be 


15 


abode in England, be deſired to treat of any A.D. 1266. 
4 matters relating to his crown; that he ſhould 


| A. D. 1264. 


Behaviour 
of the Scots 
at the battle 
of Lewes. 


was not only confirmed by the oaths of Henry's 
brother, the king of the Romans, and other I 
great noblemen, but Henry engaged to pro- 


likewiſe punctually obſerved all thoſe addi- 1 


both parties took the field; and Alexander 


prince Edward to attack the Londoners, of ß,» 


opinion. The prince, as he had foreſeen, ima- 
gining that the flower of the barons' army con- 


THE HISTORY 
delivered up, were ſpecified; and this aeed 


cure that of his ſon prince Edward. Henry 


tional engagements. The queen was deliver- | 
ed in England; and ſhe, with her huſband, * 
returned to Scotland in the ſame honourable 2 
manner they had left it. A 

The differences between Henry and his ba- Y 
rons ſoon after this becoming irreconcileable, 1 i 


ſent to his father's aid five thouſand men, un- 
der the command of Robert de Bruce and 
Alexander Cumming. They ſerved at the 
taking of Northampton, where Henry obtain- 
ed a victory by their aſſiſtance; and, at the 
battle of Lewes, in the diviſion commanded = 
by Henry in perſon. Montfort, one of the 
beſt generals of the age, had made ſuch a dif- 
poſition of his troops as he knew would induce 3 1 


whom he had privately a very contemptible 


ſiſted of theLondoners, engaged and routed them. 
While Edward was engaged in the purſuit, 
Montfort, putting himſelf at the head of his 
choiceſt troops, made a moſt dreadful impreſ- 
ſion upon thy diviſion” headed by Henry. His 

. great 
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kreat object was to take him priſoner, together , 5. 405 
with his brother; and, in defending them al- 


X moſt all the Scots were cut in pieces; upon 
TX which Henry ſurrendered himſelf to Montfort, 
® as his brother did to the earl of Glouceſter; 
4 Cumming, who that day commanded the Scots, 
vas likewiſe taken priſoner, as was Bruce and 
4 many other Scotch noblemen of great rank, 


nd, ho were ſent to different priſons. Upon the 
ble quarrel which ſucceeded between Montfort 

| 1 and the earl of Glouceſter, prince Edward, who 
ba- L ad been likewiſe taken prifoner, obtained his 
BD | 1 Wiberty; and when he defeated the former at 


he battle of Eveſham, all the Seots were res 
.Y eaſed from their confinement, 


nd 4 During the war between Henry and his be: 
the P ons, Alexander carefully watched over the 
in- Morthern parts of England; and even after the 
the ſhattle of Lewes was gained, and Montfort was 
ed 2 maſter of the reſt of the kingdom, he and Ro- 
S | 2 bert Baliol preſerved the northern fortrefles 
if. 3 Seainſt all the power of the rebellious barons. 
Ice | 


re court of Rome, ever attentive to its own 
of : — imagined this to be a proper occa- 

4 aon for extending its influence over Scotland. 
Wit happened that Alexander, who had a juſt 


4 ienfe of the civil as well as religious indepens 


m. 3 dency of his people, at this time held the ba- 
It, = ance between the great nobles and the eccleſi · 


I aftics of his kingdom. The latter had been 
IS enriched beyond” meaſure 5 the piety of for- 
4 Vo. II. mer 


17 


Negocia- 
tions with 


the popes , 


A. D. 1264. mer kings, who had been of opinion that 


18 


29 Y 
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their vaſt munificence to eccleſiaſtics tended 
to poliſh and improve their laity. In a few 
inſtances, perhaps, it did; but the clergy in 
general, by being rich, became ſenſual, proud, 
and ignorant. Thoſe qualities expoſed them 


at once to the derifion and hatred of the nobi- 


lity. The clergy complained to the king, who 
gave them no redreſs ; on which they threaten- 
ed to apply to the court of Rome. Alexander 
repreſented to his nobles the miſeries which 
Henry the ſecond and the kingdom of England 
had ſuffered through the influence of their 
clergy with his holineſs; and, for ſome time, he 
prevented matters from going to extremes. 


e Ottoboni, the pope's legate in England, did 


not let ſo favourable an opportunity ſlip. Be- 
ing afraid to truſt his perſon in Scotland, he 
ſummoned the Scotch clergy to attend him by 
their proctors in England; and he intended to 


exact four marks of ſilver from every pariſh, 


and ſix from every cathedral church in Scot- 
land. The clergy had very little notion of 


ſuch contributions, though they were frequent 


and exceſſive in all the neighbouring king- 


. doms. They had ſo few connections with the 


pope's court, that they conſidered him, in tem- 


poral matters, as a foreign power. They 
looked upon extraordinary contributions paid 
to him, through his legates or agents, as op- 


preſſive, becauſe they tended to diminiſh their 
, on 
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OT SCOTLAND. 


ewn riches. They applied to Alexander, whom 4. p. 1276 
they found diſpoſed to their wiſhes, and Otto- 


boni's demands were rejected. Upon his leav- 
ing England, where he had collected: great 


2X ſums, he was ſucceeded by another legate, who 


FP 


2 oe: ; 
8 We, 
N bh © 


preached up a cruſade, the moſt popular ſub- 
je& then in being. He pretended, hike his pre- 
deceſſor, that his commiſſion extended to Scot- 


land as well as England; but Alexander ſent 


him a meſſage, forbidding him to ſet foot on 


1 his dominions, though at the ſame time he 
promiſed to contribute both in men and money 


to the cruſade. Whatever Alexander's private 


opinion might have been, with regard to cru- 


fades, it is certain, that he would have found 
it difficult, if not dangerous, to have checked 
the public fondneſs for them at that time, and 
5 the earls of Carric and Athol were permitted to 
carry out ſome men and money to the Holy- 
Land; but the former periſhed by the ſword 
or ſickneſs, and the latter diſſipated his cut 


in idleneſs and extravagance. 

The Scotch hiſtorians have fixed che year 
1270, as the period when Lewis king of France 
formed a guard of an hundred Scots for his 
perſon. It is ſaid, to the honour of Scotland, 
that at the time I treat of, a Scotchman was 


1270. 
Inſtitution 
of the 
Scotch 
guards in 
France, 


only another word for Fidelity.“ Some writers 


pretend, that this guard had been formed ſo 


far back as the year 883, when it conſiſted-only 


or twenty men. Perhaps the good faith which 
D2 | Alex- 


Diſpute be- 
tween the 
earl of 
Athol and 
John Cum- 
ming. 


Alexander and his predeceſſors had obſerved to⸗ 


may * ſeen in the a part of this hif 


prejudice. The matter being referred to the 


marks to Cumming, by way of indemaifica- 


right, was married to Robert de Bruce the 
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wards the Engliſh, their natural enemies, gavt 
the reſt of Europe a high opinion of their vir- 
tues; nor is the name of the Scotch guard, 
even to this day, entirely abrogated in France, 
It is, at the fame time, a melancholy truth, 
that the confidence, whether affected or real, 
repoſed by the kings of France in the Scots, was 
fatal to the latter. They thought they never 
could over-do in their returns of gratitude and 
affection. to princes who had thus gloriouily 
diſtinguiſhed them. They thereby involved 
themſelves in difliculties which more than once 
brought them to the brink of deſtruction, as 


tory. 

About this time, A controverſy Pi eee 
ee David Haſtings, earl of Athol, and 
John Cumming, concerning the caſtle of Blair, 
which the latter pretended had been built to his 


king, Haſtings was obliged to pay ſive hundred 


tion for the caſtle, This diſpute ſoems to have 
happened while the earl of Athol was abroad 
upon the cruſade ; for I find that this year, or 
the year before, he died at Tunis, as did the 
ear] of Carric at Acon. The daughter of the 
latter, being. counteſs of Carric in her own 


* eee 
Ac- 
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Pording to Fordun, the lady fell in love A. p. 27 
43 Ich Bruce at a hunting match, and carried 
3 m off, by a gentle violence, to her caſtle of 
I nberry, where they were privately married 
1 Ithout the king's conſent. As ſhe was a ward 
che crown, the marriage no ſooner became 
Wblic, than Alexander ſeized her: caſtle and 
: W her eſtate; but by the intervention of friends, 
Ja the payment of a ſum of money, the af- 
E r was compromiſed, and Bruce was taken 


o favour. This Bruce was the father of 

pg Robert the firſt of that name. 

1 In the year 1273, Alexander had an inter- 153. 
with che king of England, for ſettling dans. 
4 on e matters of property among their ſubjects, pms 
were now ſo blended by intermarriages, us 


el t the diſcuſſion of their claims became very 

nd cult, becauſe of the different conſtitutions 

ary 4 modes of ſucceſſion in the two kingdoms. 
ais colm Canmore and his ſucceſſors ſeem to 
he re had a ſtrong biaſs towards introducing 

ed Weliſh families into the great fiefs of Scot- 

ca- Ind, in order to balance the ferocious diſpoſi- 

ve 4 Was of the iſlanders and the Highland clans. 

ad ſhe Engliſh were fond of ſuch acquiſitions, 
or 1 ich generally happened by marriage, be- 
he Muſe they became thereby more powerful and 

he dependent. This policy, however, after- 

va ads operated fatally, when, by a train of un- 

he pected and diſaſtrous events, the liberties of 

10. 


otland were almoſt extinguiſhed by Edward 
4 the 


1 
'Q 
, 


22 


4:D. 1299. the firſt, Next year, died Margaret queen of I 


Death of 
queen Mar- 
Baret. 


2281, 


after, the lady Margaret, Alexander's eldeſt? 


ceeded by his ſon, Edward the firſt, who af. 


late Henry had given to Alexander in marriage 
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llc 


Scotland ; and her death was followed by that 
of the famous Allen Durwart, who left three 
daughters, co-heireſſes of his eſtates. The bit 
tory of Scotland affords few matters of im. 
portance after this, till the year 1279, when 2 4 
David, Alexander's ſecond ſon, died. His p 
death afterwards proved a heavy blow to Scot- 
land.” Next year, prince Alexander, the nel 
eldeſt Ton, was married with great pomp to 
the'daughter of the earl of Flanders. The year 


. 


* 


DN 
0 


daughter, who had been betrothed to the lng 
of Norway, took ſhipping for that 8 
with a great retinue. A ſhip, in which was 
Sir Bernard Mouat, and about thirty other 
perſons of diſtinction, Was wrecked, and they | 


returned to Scotland. 3 2 


Henry the third of England, the father and 
Fiend of Alexander, was now dead, and ſuc- 


terwards proved the ſcourge of Scotland. Ed. 
ward, upon his return from the Holy Land 
where he was at the time of his father's death, 3 > 
was crowned; and Alexander, with all his fa. ; 
mily, was oreſent at the ceremony. Soon af. 
ter he received the crown, Alexander paid n 
his homage for his Engliſh eſtates,” and parti- | 
cularly (ſays Fordun) for the lands and lord J 
ſhips of Penreth, and other eſtates, which theli 


- 
43 


3 


with 
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1 1 "0 
2 


en i Huent ally to Edward in his wars againſt the 

that Wench ; and Edward paſſed a charter, by which: 
three e acknowledged, that Alexander's ſervices in 
e f 1 loſe wars were not in conſequence of his hold- 
, mg lands in England, but as an ally to his 
Own. In the parliament which was held at 
feſtminſter in 1278, Alexander was preſent, 


fe q 2 
His 


$M the firſt» peer of England; and I perceive, 
ing at, at this time, Edward had formed preten- 
1p to 4 dns upon a paramount power to the crown of 
year! I otland: ' This appears from a ſalvo which he 
deft Ip ſerted i in the charter, acknowledging the ſu- 


riority, by which he reſerved his right to the 
mage of the kingdom of Scotland, when it 
; 4 puld be claimed by him or his heirs.” The 


king 1 | 
mtr 


13 


With his daughter. Alexander proved an ex- A. p. 1282. 


N Was 
_ bi Mop of Norwich, who was to adminiſter the 
they th, ſuggeſted that falvo; and this was the 


x biſon why Alexander would not perform the 
nal » pmage in perſon, but left it to be paid by Ro- 

fac. ert Bruce, earl of Carric, Alexander ſtanding 
o af . and expreſsly declaring, that it was only 
N 9 aid for the lands he held in England. It muſt 
he acknowledged, that this was an extraordi- 


b 4 jary proceeding ; but we are to remember that 


18 * ÞJ Alexander was at this time in Edward's power, 
n af, In 1283 died Alexander prince of Scotland, 
| him In In the twentieth year of his age, at the caſtle 
arti! Stirling, Soon after, four Flemiſh knights 
ord rrived in Scotland, and, with the king's per- 
the niſſion, carried back his eldeſt ſon's 3 widow 
= * 


128 
Death o 
prince. 7; 
Alexander. 


24 


. uss to her father, the cart of Flanders. His death 


Fordun. ; 


and his 
father. 3 


| 1285» 


her huſband, king Haquin. 
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was followed in a month after by that of his 
ſiſter, the queen of Norway, who left an only 
daughter, Margaret, ſcarcely a Year old, by 


This infant princeſs being the only remains 


. lis notllity andthe 


ſtates of his kingdom ſolemnly addreſſed him 
to marry. He gave way to their inſtances, 
and diſpatched as his ambaſſadors to France 
his lord - chancellor of Scotland, Sir Patrick 
Graham, Sir William St. Clair, and Sir John de 
Soulis, to demand in marriage Joletta, daugh- 
ter to the count of Dreux ; to whom he was 


accordingly” married, immediately upon her 


arrival-in Scotland. About this time, the king 
of Norway, after the death of his queen, ſent 
2 foleran embaſſy to Scotland, to demand a 
revenue of ſeven hundred marks a year, which 
had been- eventually ſettled by the marriage- 
contract upon young Margaret, the ifſue of 
their Norvegian majeſties. Alexander received 
the ambaſſadors with great politeneſs, paid their 
demand, loaded them with preſents, and dif- 
miſſed them, with an ambaſſador of his own, 
to his ſon- in- law. This ſeems to have been 
the laſt public act of this excellent prince's life; 
for he ſoon after was killed, while hunting, by 
his horſe ruſhing down a high precipice, ſince 
called the Black Rock, near Kinghorn, on the 
nineteenth of March, 1285, in the forty-fifth 
C1 year 
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year of his age, and the ee of his 
reign. 

Alexander the a if we 3 che 
times in which he lived, muſt be acknowledged 
to have been a. prince of extraordinary virtues 
and abilities, No king ever purſued more ef- 
fectual meaſures than he did. to reclaim: his 
ſubjects from the feudal barbarities. He di- 
vided his kingdom into four. circuits, which 
he yearly viſited. Inſtead of his great lords, 


he ordered the ſheriffs of the counties to attend | 


him with a number of men; and thus he was 
always ready to execute. juſice.; in a ſummary, 
but legal, manner. He diſcouraged idleneſs, 
and limited the number of horſes to be kept 
by his noblemen, on pretence of preſerving the 
corn for the uſe of, the poor. He regulated 
the affairs of commerce ſo, that Scotland Was, 
in his time, conſidered as a trading country; 
and he died to the univerſal regret of his ſub. 
jects, who foreſaw the dreadful eee 
of his untimely fate. 

At the time of Alexander's death, the Scots 
were Acquiring 2 new character. They culti. 


25 
A. D. 121. 


Charade 
— 


and his 
people. 


vated connections with the continent. They 


had got rid of many prejudices and prepoſ- 
ſeſſions with regard to government; and we 
may venture to ſay that they were, at that 
time, a far more civilized people than either 
the Engliſh or the French. This undoubtedly 


was owing to the moderation of their princes, . 


VorL. II. E Who 


26 


K. P. 1285. who never broke into the great barriers of 
public liberty. Their ſucceſſion was regulated, 


| might be, their jealouſy of one another, and 


for the exigencies of r re er 
Efficacy and authority. | 8 
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and their kings knew the ſecret of preſerving 
the balance between their great land-holders 
and their tenants. Diſputes with the ſee of 
Rome, which were the ſources of all the ca- 
lamities in their neighbouring countries, were 
unknown in Scotland; and this we can attri- 
bute only to the liberal diſpoſition of the peo 
ple, who took care to avoid that ſpiritual ty- 
ranny, which rendered all the nations een 
them ſlaves. | 
The death of Alexander, e is a fa- 
tal æra in our hiſtory, He left behind him no 
principle of union that could prevent the re- 
turn of that ferocious diſpoſition to which the 
feudal conſtitutions are too much attached; 
and however well- intentioned his nobility 


F. 


the precarious ſtate of the ſucceſſion to their 
crown, diſabled them, as we ſhall ſee in the 
ſucceeding part of this work, from providing 


A GE- 
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BOOK THE FIFTH. 


8 From the Death of ALEXANDER 
be the T H IR D, to the Acceſſion of 
I; JAMES the FIRST; being a 
ty Period of an Hundred and Twenty- nine 
d Fears. 


he Tur gouriſhing ſtate of Scotland at the ,» tate; 
| time of — the third's death, next Wanner. 
er to the wiſe adminiſtration of her late kings, WAS State of 
| owing (as has been mentioned) to the people's — 
ſpirit in maintaining their independency upon 
the court of Rome, a, glory which no other 
nation in Europe could then boaſt of. The 
papal yoke was ſo galling, and the cruſading ex- 
peditions at once ſo prevailing and ruinous, that 
E. Cermany, France, and England, were at that 
time not only enſlaved but depopulated. Ed- 
E 2. | ward 


23 


The ſuc- 


ce ſſion 
ſettled, 


A. D. 1285. 


I ſhall at preſent conſine myſelf to the imme- 


and after the time of Alexander's unhappy 
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ward the firſt, one of the wiſeſt but moſt en- 
terprizing princes of his age, had early reaſons 
to bewail the deſolation of his country from 
thoſe cauſes; and it is not ſurprizing that he 
ſhould caſt a wiſhful eye on a country far hap- 
pier than his own, and to which his predeceſ- 
ſors had always kept up ſome claim of ſupe- 
riority. His numerous concerns on the con- 
tifient coptributed to his paſſion for rendering 
Scotland a province to England; for he found 
the Scotch intereſt not a little prevalent at fo- 
reign courts, eſpecially that of France; but 


diate tranſactions between the two kingdoms. 
The great ſubjects of Scotland, both before 


death, appear, from all their proceedings, to 
have been fully ſenſible that Edward would at- 
tempt to annex their crown to that of England. 
Upon the marriage of Margaret, queen of Nor- 
way, conſort of king Eric, the ſtates of Scot- 
land paſſed an act, obliging themſelves to re- 
ceive her and her heirs as queen and ſovereigns 
of Scotland. Edward was then in no condition 
to oppoſe this meaſure, in which the Scots 
were ſo unanimous, that he thought proper 
to diſſemble his diſquiet, and to endeavour to 


form a faction among their nobles. We ac- 
cordingly find him ſupplying one of their greateſt 
men, Bruce, lord of Annandale, with mo- 
ney, and giving ſubſidies to the king of Nor- 
| ; way, 


OF SCOTLAND. 
way, and other northern courts, who were in 
perpetual want of his aſſiſtance. Under pre- 
tence of reſuming the croſs, he renewed his 
intrigues at the court of Rome, and demanded 
from the pope a bull for leave to collect the 
tenths in Scotland; but his holineſs ſaid he 
could make no ſach grant, without conſent 


29 
A. D. wm 


Rymer, 


of the government of Scotland. Upon the 


death of Margaret queen of Norway, her 
daughter, in conſequence of the act I have 
mentioned, was recognized by the ſtates as 
queen of Scotland, on the eleventh of April 
following. As ſhe was then but two years 
old, the Scots, in the ſame aſſembly, came to 
2 reſolution of excluding from the affairs of 
their government not only Edward the firſt, 
but their queen's father; and they accord- 
ingly eſtabliſhed a regency from their own 
number, conſiſting of the fix following noble- 
men: Robert Wiſhart, biſhop of Glaſgow ; Sir 
James. Cumming, of Badenoch, elder ; James,, 
lord high-ſteward' of Scotland; who were to 


have the ſuperintendency of all that part of 


Scotland which lay to the ſouth of the Forth ; 


William Fraſer, biſhop of St. Andrew's ; Dun- 


can Macduff, earl of Fife; and Alexander Cum- | 


ming, earl of Buchan ; who were to have: the 
direction of all affairs to the north of the ſame 


| river *, 


* The f ſeal made uſe of by this regency repreſented on one 
fide the arms of Scotland, round which is read, S161LLUM 


The reverſe repre- 
ſents 


SCOCLE DEPUTATUM REGIMINI REGNI, 


30 


ns in 


Scotland. 


D. 1285. 
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Thoſe arrangements could not fail to give 
great diſguſt to Eric, who conſidered himſelf 
as the undoubted guardian of his own child 
and her intereſts; and we find him early culti- 
vating a correſpondence with Edward, to con- 
cert the means of ſhaking the new government, 
into which Edward eaſily entered. In this they 
were greatly aſſiſted by the death of the earl 
of Buchan, and the murder of the brave earl 
of Fife, two of the wiſeſt as well as the greateſt 
men of the kingdom. The ſteward of Scotland 
thought to ſupply their loſs by forming con- 
nections with the earl of Gloucelter, the moſt 


ſents St. Ane ſtretched upon his croſs, to which he is bound 
by fillets, or ropes, round his wriſts and. ancles, WR the fol- 
lowing inſcription : 


ANDREAS ScoT1s Da BST ET Sennen, 


It may be proper here to obſerve i in general, that the uſe of 
feals with coats of arms, or devices, were but little known ei- 
ther in England or Scotland, before the reign of Malcolm Can- 
more. The Saxon kings and great noblemen, as well as the 
Scotch, had commonly no other fignature than the ſign of 
the croſs, .and their names were inſerted, either as principals 
or witneſſes, by the writer of the deed or charter, who is 
called the notary. A ſeal is extant of Duncan the ſecond, 


fon to Malcolm, in which he 1s repreſented armed and on 


borſeback ;. but in the body of his charters he and his great 
men ſubſcribe only by their croſſes, The uſe of a counter-ſeal, 
or a ſeal with two faces, was not known till the reign of Alex- 
ander the firſt, Edgar, who ſucceeded Duncan, altered the 
form of this ſeal, as I have related in another place; but the 
two ſwords there mentioned is thought by ſome to be a 
royal throne, and a fmall ſquare under his feet plainly de- 
notes a foot-ſtool. This ſeal is as ſtrong a ſign of ſovereignty 
and independency as any archives in Europe can produce. Ed- 
gar ſeems to have borrowed the title of Baſileus from Edward 
the Confeſſor, who made uſe of it. 


pow- 
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powerful ſubject in England (but at that time a.v. ng 
diſſatisfied with Edward) and the earl of Ul- 

ſter in Ireland; while the biſhop of Dunkeld 

was choſen to ſupply the earl of Fife's place in 

the northern diviſion. Both the Engliſh and 

Scotch hiſtorians pretend, but I think without 

the authority of records, that when the firſt 
aſſembly of the ſtates was held, an ambaſſador 
appeared from Edward, and propoſed a match 
between his ſon and their queen. This account 

ſeems to be premature, and the true ſtate of the 
tranſaction appears to be as follows. _ 5 
Eric, or, as the Scotch hiſtorians call him, wegociation 
Haguenon, was under conſiderable pecuniary Eric and | 
engagements to Edward; and perceiving that 
the ſtates of Scotland were unanimous in the 
excluſion of all foreigners from the manage: 

ment of their affairs, he naturally fell in with 
Edward's views, and named commiſſioners for 
treating with thoſe of England upon the af- 

fairs of Scotland. It does not appear that the 

Scots knew any thing of this negociation, Romer eek, 
which terminated in a treaty of marriage be- — 
tween the queen of Scotland and Edward prince 

of Wales, young as they both were. This 

was a delicate point, and both kings proceeded 

as if they had foreſeen the government of 
Scqtland would not ſuffer their queen to be 
diſpoſed of in marriage without their conſent, 

It was agreed by the commiſſioners of the two 

Hugs to acquaint the ſtates of Scotland with 

the 
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A. b. sg. the reſult of their conferences, and to demand 


for putting it into the hands of the two kings. 


THE HISTORY 


that a deputation ſhould be ſent vp for ſettling 
the regency of Scotland, or, in other words, 


According to a letter (the authenticity of 
which we cannot doubt) from pope Boniface 
to Edward, the latter applied to the holy ſee 
for a diſpenſation, the two parties being firſt- 


i | 
couſins ; which was accordingly granted, but 
with a proviſo that the peers of Scotland ſhould t 
agree to the match. | = © 

As the independency of their crown was the © 
great object of the ſtates, they could not re- ” 
fuſe to treat of a marriage agreed to by their 4 
queen's two neareſt relations, her father and 7 
her grand- uncle. They therefore appointed d 
the biſhops of St. Andrew's and Glaſgow, and | 
Robert Bruce, lord of Annandale, and John th 
Cumming, to attend as their - deputies, with lc 
full powers; but with a ſalvo to all the liber- Tt 
ties and honours of the realm of Scotland, to ex 
which: Edward agreed *. Theſe duden « met 

lan 

* This we learn fark the words of the pope's 3 which lan 
are very ſtrong. * Tu eiſdem proceribus per tua ſcripta caviſſe qd 
dinoſceris, . priuſquam vellent hujuſmodi matrimonio conſentire, 85 
quod regnum ipſum penitus liberum, nullique ſubjectum ſeu arri 
quoviſmodo fubmiſſum, in perpetuum remaneret. Quodque in ma! 
priſtinum ſeu talem ejus ſtatum reſtitueretur omnino, ſt ex hu- 
jus modi matrimonio contrahendo liberos non extare continge- | {1ho! 

rel ac nomen & honorem, ut prius, pariter retineret tam in riag 
ſuis ſibi obſervandis legibus, & perficiendis officialibus dicti : 


regni, quam parliamentis tenendis, & tractandis cauſis in ipſis, 
& nullis ejus incolis extra illud ad judicium evocandis, prout in give 

tuis literis patentibus inde confectis plenius contineri dinoſcitur. n 
with 


/ 
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with thoſe of England and Norway at Saliſbury. A. p. 123856 


The Engliſh commiſſioners were the' biſhops 
of Worceſter and Durham, with the carls of 
Pembroke and Warren: Without too large 


an indulgence of conjecture, I muſt be of op- 


nion, that the Scots were over-· matched in 
this negociation. Whatever might be the pa- 
triotiſm of the two ecclefiaſtics, it is certain, 
that the two lay-deputies had many tempta- 
tions for attaching themſelves to Edward, who 
dictated the terms of the negociation. Little 
or no notice was taken of the propoſed mar- 
riage, becauſe the diſpenſation was not yet 
arrived from Rome; but Edward's manage- 
ment was ſuch, that he brought the Scotch 
deputies to agree, 

Firſt, That the young queen. ſhould, before 8 
the feaſt of All Saints, be ſent (free of all mar- S Kto. 
riage engagements) into England or Scotland. 
The Norvegian ambaſſadors undertook for the 
execution of this article. 5 

Secondly, That if the queen came to Eng- 
land, ſhe thould be at liberty to repair to Scot- 
land, as ſoon as the diſtractions of that king- 
dom were ſettled; that ſhe ſhould, on her 
arrival in her own dominions, be free of all 
matrimonial contracts; but that the Scots 
ſhould engage not to diſpofe of her in mar- 
riage without her father's or Edward's conſent. 
Thirdly, The - Scotch deputies promiſed to 
give ſuch ſecurity as the Norvegian commiſ- 
Vor. II. F ſioners 
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A. PD. 1288. ſioners ſhould require; that the tranquility of 


1289. 


Infincerity 
of the ne- 
gociation, 


THF HG Oer 


the nation ſhould be reſettled before her arri- 
val there, where ſhe might reſide ſafely as _ 
queen, and heireſs of Scotland. 


Fourthly, The commiſſioners of Scotland and 


Norway, joined with commiſſioners from Eng- 
land, ſhould remove ſach regents and officers 
of ſtate in Scotland as ſhould be ſuſpected of 


diſaffection, and place others in their ſtead. If 


the Scotch and Norvegian commiſſioners ſhould 
difagree on that, or any other, head,.relating to 


the government of Scotland, the deciſion was 


to be left to the arbitration of the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners. This agreement was dated and 
executed at Saliſpury, the ſixth of November, 
1289, Two copies of it were given in French 


to the Scotch and Engliſh commiſſioners, and 
one in Latin to thoſe of Norway. 


It is evident, from the terms of this agree- 
ment, that notwithſtanding the plauſible pre- 


texts with regard to the young queen's ſafety 


and independency, the whole tendency of it 


was to transfer the government of Scotland 


into Edward's hands; and that his commiſ- 


ſioners acted in concert with thoſe of Norway. 


It appears, from the words of the agreement, 
that the Scots were then in a ferment concern- 
ing the diſpoſal of their queen; and there can 


ſcarcely be a doubt of it by the party which 


Fdward had in the country, Were any argu- 
ment wanting to convince the reader of the 
b in- 


TT” TN wow 
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inſincerity of this negociation, the engage- A. p. 123g, 
ments which Edward entered into with the 
commiſſioners of the two crowns, to give the 
young queen handſome entertainment when 
ſhe ſhould be put into his hands, would be 
ſufficient. In fact, the alternative of her land- 
ing in Scotland, or, if ſhe landed in England, 
to be ſent thither without matrimonial engage- 
ments, were merely matters of form; becauſe 
the pope's diſpenſation for the marriage be- 
tween her and young Edward, is dated on the 
fourteenth of the ſame month. 


Edward had by this time formed fo ſtrong Proceed. 
ings o 


a faction in Scotland, that no oppoſition was Scots. 


made to the late agreement in a parliament 
(for that word was then made uſe of in Scot - 
land) held at Brechin, to deliberate upon the 
ſettlement of the kingdom. It appears, that 
the Scotch deputies reſided ſtill in England, 
and that Edward had intimated to the regency 


of Scotland, that he intended, either in per- 


ſon, or by his commiſſioners, to interpoſe in 
their public affairs. It is uncertain whether he 
communicated the diſpenſation in form to the 
Scotch parliament; but moſt probably he did 
not, becauſe, in a letter they wrote to him at 
this time, they mention it as an affair they 
heard by report; but, upon the whole, they 
highly approved of the marriage upon certain 
conditions, to which Edward was previouſly to 
2 In the mean time, they diſpatched a pub- 
ES” -; lic 
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Edward 


demands 


their young 
gueen. 


lic letter to Norway, informing Eric of their 
conſenting to the match, and even deſiring him 
to ſend their queen directly to England, upon 
the conditions above-mentioned. Edward now ' 


dered the biſhop of Durham, as his ambaſſador 


the Scotch nobility, and to demand the young 


foundation. Edward pretended, that the pow- 


THE HISTORY 


thought that he had ſurmounted all difficul- 
ties with regard to the match; and, without 
making any mention of the eonon, he or- 


to Norway, to inform Eric of the conſent of 


queen for his ſon. 


Eric, perhaps, was not pleaſed with a de- ] 
mand which put the perſon and intereſts of his pri 
daughter abſolutely into the hands of another ane 

prince, whoſe ſincerity he had reaſon to ſuſpect, ind 
from his concealment of the propoſed condi- the 
| Hons. He therefore very wiſely ſhifted off per 
the delivery of the queen till he mould hear 8 
farther from Scotland. | ſha 

This delay alarmed Edward, who was ſo ret, 
ſollicitous for the match, that he had under- fol 
taken, under a penalty to the Scots, that Eric hei 
ſhould ſend their queen to England, or give fals 
ſecurity to do it, before the feaſt of All Saints 1 
following. His difficulties were encreaſed, Ed: 
when the Scotch deputies preſented ' him with ret, 
the inſtructions which had been tranſmitted lik 
to them from their parliament, and which lan 
tended, as the reader will ſee hereafter, to put "ON 

the independency of Scotland on a permanent or! 
do! 


ers 
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ers of the Scotch commiſſioners were too li- A. 5. 128g, 


5 mited for concluding ſo weighty an affair; 
n and in hopes of diſuniting the parliament, 
x Which was ſtill fitting at Brechin, he ſent thi- 
[- ther the biſhops of Durham and Carliſle, with 
it che carls of Warren and Lincoln, Sir William 
r- ade Veſcy, and Henry de Newark, dean of 
JP York, to act as his commiſſioners. ' Here the- 
of conditions which were to be agreed to, pre- 
8 vious to the marriage, were exhibited, and 
| they are as follow : 
e- Firſt, That the Scots ſhould enjoy all their Demands 
lis privileges and immunities, both eccleſiaſtical — 
er and civil. But there is an ambiguous, and 
ct, indeed an inſidious, ſalvo, which Was, ſaving 
li- the rights of the king of England, or any other 
off perſon, on the marches, or elſewhere. ; 
ar Secondly, That if Edward and Margaret 


ſhall die, without iſſue of the body of Marga- 
ſo ret, the kingdom ſhall revert intire, free, ab- 


"”_ ſolute, and independent, to the next immediate 
He heir. To this and the ſubſequent articles no 
Ve ſalvos were added. 

ats Thirdly, That, in caſe of the death of prince 
ed, Edward, without iſſue of the body of Marga- 
ith ret, her majeſty's perſon ſhall be remitted in 
ed like manner, free and independent, to Scot- 
* land. 

put | Fourthly, That no perſon, either eccleſiaſtic 


ent or laic, ſhall be compelled to go out of the king- 


dom; to aſk leave either to ele, orpreſent their 
elects ; 


ers 
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A. D. 1289. clefts; nor to do homage, fealty, and fervices ; 
nor to proſecute law-ſuits; nor, in a word, to 
perform aught uſually performed | in Scotland. 

. Fifthly, That the kingdom of Scotland ſhall 
have its chancellor, officers of ſtate, courts of 
judicature, &c. as before; and that a new ſeal 
ſhall be made and kept by the chancellor, but 
with the ordinary arms of Scotland, and the 
name of none but the queen of Scotland en- 
graved upon it. | 
Sixthly, That all the papers, —— privi- 
leges, and other documents of the royal dig- 
nity of the crown and kingdom of Scotland, 
ſhall be lodged in ſome ſecure place within, 
the kingdom, at the fight of the nobility, 
whoſe ſeals ſhall be appended to them; and 
there kept till either the queen ſhall return to 
her own kingdom, or ſhall have heirs & to ſuc- | 
HW. " 

| _  Seventhly, That 8 when called 
to treat of matters concerning the ſtate or inha- 
bitants of Scotland, ſhall be held within the 
bounds of the kingdom. 
- Eighthly, That no duties, taxes, levies of 
men, &e. ſhall. be exacted in Scotland, but 
ſuch as, being uſual in former times, "ſhall 
conſiſt with the common intereſt * good of 
the nation. 
Ninthly, That the king of England ſhall ob- 
lige himſelf, and his heirs, m a bond of one 
hundred thouſand pounds fterling, payable to 

| the 
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the church of Rome, in aid to the Holy Land, 4. b. 1g. 
to make reſtitution of the kingdom in the caſes 
aforeſaid ; and that he ſhall conſent that the 


all pope reſtrain him and his heirs, by excommuni- 
of cating them, and interdicting their kingdom, 
1} WE both to the foreſaid reſtriction, and payment of 
but the faid ſum of money, if he or they do not 
the ſtand to the premiſes. 
en- Laſtly, That Edward, at his own 2 
fhall procure the pope to confirm theſe articles 
-vi.. within a year after the conſummation of the 
lig- marriage, and that, within the ſame time, the 
nd, bull of his holineſs: ſhall be delivered to the 
hin, community (that is, the barons and nn 
ity, Nof the kingdom of Scotland. 
and Such were the pacta conventa, as they may be deere 
i to called, which the ſtates of Scotland laid down stieg * 
ſuc- previous to the marriage of their queen with 


young Edward. They were agreed to by the 


Engliſh commiſſioners on the 18th of July, and 
ha- ratifſied by Edward on the 28th of Auguſt fol- 
the lowing. When the whole of this tranſaction is 


conſidered, perhaps no people in hiſtory can be 
found who took more juſt and wiſe precautions, 
than the Scots did, to ſecure'and perpetuate their 
independency. I may add, that the above ar- 
ticles are drawn up as if they had foreſeen the 
laims that were to be made upon it by Edward. 
at the event might have been had the marri- 
age taken place 1s difficult to pronounce ; ; per- 
aps it might have been Happy for both king. 
doms, 


K. D. 1:89. doms, 408 cha — a5-ſubliſs x now tas 
them might have taken place. It is indeed im- 
poſlible to aſcertain what the ſecret: views of 

Edward might be, even When he ratified thoſe 
articles; and I cannot help thinking, from the 
inſidious ſalvo already taken notice of, and 
ſeveral other circumſtances, that he had certain 

- reſervations in his mind which might terminate 
in his introducing into Scotland a nearer ſimi- 
larity to the Englifh feudal law, ſo. as to have 
brought the Scots to conſent to eſcuages and 
other military ſervices, and to have fought the 

quarrels of England upon the continent. A 
Prince o of his great ſagacity, without ſome ſuch 
view, would not have expended the immenſe 

lu!ums he did in forming a party among the Scots, 
een after * abr: of the merringe was ſet- 

1 * 

| _ At the ac of this. t were the FG of 

> y Andrew? s and- John. Baliol. That prelate, 

chile he was in England, was highly careſſed by 

Edward, from whom he had vaſt expectations 

of preferment; and Baliol, on -aecount of his 
great Engliſh eſtates, conſidered the latter as his 
ſovereign. © Upon the biſhop's return to Scot- 
land, he acted as a ſpy.for Edward, and carried 
on with him a ſecret correſpondence, informing 
him of all public tranſactions. From his letters 
it appears, that-the Scots, notwithſtanding Ed- 
 ward's ratification of the above articles, were 


far from being unanimous as to the marriage. 
Bruce 


or ct 


> 2421 1 
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Bruce earl of Annandale had a ſuſpicion that 4. p. 4g. 
the young queen was dead, but from what it 
aroſe does not appear. It is however certain, 
that when the parliament met at Perth, ſoon af- 
ter Michaelmas 1290, Bruce aſſembled a body 
of men, and was joined by the earls of Mar and 
Athol; and all of them continued in arms, but 
without any public declaration. of their deſigns, 
Intelligence was. ſent of thoſe. commotions to 
Edward by the biſhop of St. Andrew's. Baliol 
himſelf was the meſſenger, and the perfidious 
prelate adviſed Edward, in caſe the report of 
the queen's death ſhould: prove true, to march 
uch a body of troops towards the frontiers of Scot- 
nie land, to ſupport the direction which he had ob- 
ots, tained in that kingdom by the late conventions, 
ſet- and to ſecure to himſelf the nomination; upon 
his on terms, of a ſucceſſor to that croẽm. 
In the mean time, Edward thinking that the Fes 
| | d 
marriage of the young queen with his ſon would to Den- 
certainly take place, and that thereby the go- 
vernment of Scotland would be throw into 
his own hands, did not oppoſe the ſending Sir 
Michael Scot and Sir David Wemys as ambaſſa- 
dors from the Scotch parliament to bring home 
their queen at the national expence. Previous 
to this, Edward appointed the biſhop of Dur- 
ham to be lieutenant in Scotland for the queen 
and her future huſband; and all the oſſicers there, 
both civil and military, obliged themſelves to 
ſurrender their employments and fortreſſes to 
Vol. II. | G 1 
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THE HISTORY 
the king and queen, that is to Edward, upon 
their arrival in Scotland. This was an engage- 
ment to which even the moſt degenerated 
among them cannot be ſuppoſed to have agreed, 
but upon the ſuppoſition that the precautions 
they had taken to ſecure the independency of 
their country would be valid. Edward, in con- 


ſequence of the biſhop of St. Andrew's ad- 


vice, was preparing to. follow the biſhop of 


Durham in perſon; but his queen dying on the 


road, a ſtop was, for ſome time, put to his 
journey. CE REES | 

The preparations for receiving the queen 
were for that age and country magnificent. The 


| Engliſh embaſſadors, attended by the chief of 


the Scotch nobility, were ſetting out for the 
north to receive her, when certain intelligence 
of her death arrived ; but it is uncertain whether 


it happened before the arrival of the embaſſa- 


dors in Norway, or in her voyage from thence, 


in one of the Orkney iſlands, on which ſhe had 
been driven by ſtreſs of weather. I am inclined 


to believe the former, and that Bruce had receiv- 
ed his intelligence before the certainty of it was 
known to the government. She was not fully 
eight years of age at the time of her death, nor 
was ſhe ever inaugurated; and therefore the 


Scotch hiſtorians have generally omitted her 


name in the catalogue of their ſovereigns, I 
have however admitted it, becauſe her right 
of ſucceſſion was acknowledged and ſecured by 
5 a the 
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the moſt binding acts that any conſtitution can A. p. 129. 


eſtabliſh. '# bk 
The conſternation into which the Scots were 


thrown by the death of their queen, can be 


more eaſily imagined than deſcribed. The 
well-concerted plans of Edward for joining 
the two crowns were now at an end, but he 
ſoon reſolved to. make ſubjection ſupply the 
place of union. He ſeems to have had the poſ- 
ſibility of Margaret's death all along in his eye; 
and when the melancholy event happened; he 
was prepared to act accordingly. The ſtate of 
Scotland, on the other hand, was deplorable. 
The act of ſuccefiion eſtabliſhed by the late king 
had no farther operation ; becauſe it was de- 


termined by the death of the young queen; 
and fince the crown was rendered hereditary, 


there was no precedent by which it could be 
ſettled. The Scots in general, however, turned 
their eyes upon the poſterity of David, earl of 


Meaſures of 
Edward. 


Huntingdon, brother to the two kings, Mal- 


colm the Maiden, who died in December 1165, 
and his ſucceſſor William, who died in 1214; 
but both of them without lawful iſſue. The 
earl of Huntingdon was a prince of great ac- 
tivity and intereſt, well known for his adven- 


tures on the continent of Europe, (tho* they: 


have come too unauthenticated to our hands 
to have a place here) where he had very con- 
ſiderable connections. He had three daugh- 
ters. The eldeſt, Margaret, as we have already 

* G 2 ſeen, 
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A. D. 1:90, Teen, was married to Allan, lord of Galloway. 
The only iſſue of that marriage was Der- 
vegild * who was married to John Baliol, 
and was ſtill alive; and had a ſon, John Ba- 
liol, a competitor for the crown. The ſecond 
daughter was Ifabella, married to Robert 
Bruce, and their ſon Robert Bruce was a can- 
didate likewiſe, The third daughter Ada had 
been married to Henry Haſtings, an Engliſh 
nobleman, a predeceſſor of the preſent earl of 
Huntingdon. The ſon of this marriage, John 
Haſtings, was the third competitor ; but as the 
other two claims were confeſſedly preferable to 
his, he only put in for the third part of the 
kingdom, upon the principle that his mother 
was joint heir with her two fiſters. The reader, 
in the notes, will find a more particular relation 
of all the claimants that now ſtarted up . 


* This lady was ſtill * and it is ſurpriſing that none of 
the Scotch hiſtorians have obſer ved, if it was now a ſettled point 
of the conſtitution, that females might ſucceed to the crown, that 
her claim was preferable to thoſe of all the others, becauſe ſhe 
muſt have been preferred to Bruce's mother, had the latter been 
alive, he only claiming through his mother. This difficulty is 
ſolved in a pretty extraordinary manger ; for we are told, that 
Dervegild reſigned all her right to her ſon John Balio!. This, 
was there no other proof, muſt convince every intelligent reader 
that a previous — had been entered 1 between Edward 
and Baliol. 


t Florence earl of Holland pretended to the crown of Scot- 
land in right of his great- grandmother Ada, the eldeſt lawful 
ſiſter of William, ſome time king; as did Robert de Pynkney 
in right alſo of his great-grandmother Marjory, ſecond ſiſter of 
the ſame king William. Patrick Gallightly was the ſon of Henry 
Gallightly, a baſtard of king William; William de Roſs. was 

deſcended 


Deere 


It was ſoon perceived that the pretenders to 
the ſucceſſion muſt be reduced, as they were, 
to two, Baliol and Bruce. The queſtion o 


45 
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Competi- 


tion for the 
crown of 


right between them, at firſt ſight, nen Scotland. 


defended of Iſabel ; Patrick earl of March, of Ilda or Ada a 
and William de Veſcy, of Marjory ; all three daughters, though 
unluckily for their offspring, only, natural daughters, of king 
William ; yet their offspring did pretend- Roger de Mandeville 
did the like, and had much the ſame reaſon, being, as the former, 
deſcended of a baſtard daughter (her name was. Aufric) of the 
ſame king William: Nicholas de Soules's right, if baſtardy 
could give right, was nearer to the lateſt kings ; for his grand- 
mother Marjory, the wife of Allan de Huiſer, was a natural 
daughter of Alexander the ſecond, and by conſequence the ſiſter 
of Alexander the third. John Cumming, lord of Badenoch, de- 
rived his title from a remoter ſource, Donald Bane, who uſurped 
the crown about two hundred years before this time; but he 
was willing to lay by his pretenſion in favour of John Baliol: he 
might alſo have added, in favour of Robert Bruce and John 
Haſtings ; for, to ſay the truth, none but theſe three had colour- 
able pretenſions; nay, that of Haſtings was ſcarcely ſuch, when 
balanced with that of Bruce. Both were the immediate ſons of 
the lawful daughters of earl David, the brother of Malcolm the 
Maiden, and of king William ; but Ada, the mother of Haſtings, 
was the younger ſiſter, who muſt therefore yield to Iſabel, the 
mother of Bruce: but then both Iſabel and Ada were younger 
than Margaret, who was the grandmother of John Baliol; and 
this laſt did moſt juſtly urge (and, had the ſucceſſion been then 


regulated as it is now in all hereditary ſayereignties, he had 


carried it without diſpute) that, ſince he lineally deſcended of 
Margaret, the eldeſt daughter of earl David, (with whom, had 
he been alive, none living could have. contended) he was to be 
preferred to Robert Bruce and John Haſtings, although nearer 
by one degree to the ſame earl David. Theſe two, on the con- 
trary, pleaded, that they were preferable not only tp John Baliol, 
the grandchild of Margaret, but alſo to Deryegild, her daugh- 
ter and his mother. The reaſon they gave was this: Dervegild 
and they were equally related to their grandfather earl David ; 
ſhe was indeed the daughter of lus eldeſt daughter ; but ſhe was 
a woman, they were men; and, ſaid they, the male in the ſame 
degree ought to ſucceed. to ſovereignties, by their own nature 
impartible, preferably to the female, 


was 
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4. D. 1290. Was, Whether Baliol, who was fourth in deſcent 


by the eldeſt daughter, or Bruce, who was third 
in deſcent by the ſecond daughter of David earl 
of Huntingdon, had the preferable title to the 
crown? Had the ſame laws and modes of ſuc- 
ceſſion which now prevail in Scotland prevailed 
at that time, there could have been no oppoſi- 
tion to Baliol; but many confiderations offer 
themſelves in favour of Bruce, which obliges 
me to a retroſpect. 

The reader, from the complexion of the pre- 
ceding hiſtory, muſt be ſenſible how averſe the 
Scotch conſtitution was to a female ſucgeſſion to 
the crown. We are ignorant indeed, whether, 
when it was ſettled in the deſcending line, any 
reſervation was made in favour of females in- 
heriting in their own perſon; but I think there 
was not; becauſe if ſuch a conſtitution exiſted, 
there could have been no occaſion for Alex- 
ander the third to have obtained an act of the 
ſtates for his own daughter to ſucceed him. 
Such an act wauld, in that caſe, have not only 
been ſuperfluous, but detrimental to Margaret 8 
right. The Scotch hiſtorians themſelves give 
us a ſtrong reaſon to believe that female ſucceſ- 
ſion to the crown was not even a fundamental 
principle in that monarchy; for it is certain, 
that the late Alexander had always looked upon 
Bruce as the heir to his crown, failing his own 
iflue. Upon the moſt accurate inveſtigation of 


this great ute there can be no room to doubt 


that 
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that if Scotland, as an independent kingdom, A. b. xe, 

was to be governed by its own. modes of ſuc- 

| ceflion, Bruce's title was — to chat of 

Baliol. . 

This conſideration ſeems to as een 

Bruce, notwithſtanding his former conduct, 

to the patriotic reſolution of maintaining the 

independency of his country. Edward, who 

undoubtedly had now formed his plan of pro- 

ceedings againſt that independency, could not, 

conſiſtently with himſelf (if Scotland was a 

fief of England, as he afterwards pretended) 

ſuffer any other mode of ſucceſſion to take 

place there, but ſuch as was agreeable to the 

laws of England, which were in favour of Ba- 

liol. We are, however, to obſerve, what all 

the Scotch hiſtorians have omitted, that the 

feudal laws of England put it into Edward's 

breaſt, as ſuperior, to have divided the land 

amongſt all the three competitors, and to have 

given the capital honour to 19 of them he 

Baliol, either through the miha of his State of 

dn temper, or conſcious of the defect of his 

itle, had, for ſome time, attached himſelf to Ed- 

ard, and, with the biſhop of St. Andrew's; 

ad managed his affairs in Scotland. Bruce 

depended not more upon the juſtice, than the 

popularity of his claim, and upon its being 

onnected with the independency of Scotland 

tſelf. Like Baliol, he had 2 large property in 
Eng- 
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A. D. 129 England, being poſſeſſed of the earldom of th 
Cleveland; but he had little influence with the pi 
regency of Scotland; for there Baliol's and Ir 
Edward's party prevailed, and was ſupported 
by the Cummings, who had the greateſt na- wh 
tural intereſt of any name in Scotland. The 1 
anarchy of the nation rendered the exigency ſec 
preſſing, as there was a total ſtagnation of all of 
public buſineſs; and it was evident, that if don 
the deciſion was left to the claimants, the WW (cn 
{word alone muſt be the umpire. It was natu- wh 
ral for the Engliſh party to propoſe to make the 
Edward the arbiter. of. the diſpute, not only ac 
28 he was the moſt. powerful of the neighbour- ll ten 
ing princes, but on account of his connections Wil wh; 
with the late royal, family. In what manner Wl anc 
this propoſition was introduced, does not ap- in p 
pear from any authentic record. The Scotch Wil tow 
hiſtorians ſay, that their parhament invited like 
him to be the umpire ; but, be that as it may, Sil 
no ſooner did he hear of the queen's death, Ml. « : 
than he ordered, as the biſhop of St. Andrew's the 
had - adviſed, a body of troops to aſſemble at — 
Norham, on the borders of the two kingdoms. pots | 
The ſettling this fact, though it may appear Iten 
indifferent, is of great importance to our hiſ- partes 
tory. If (as the Scotch hiſtorians ſay) their 1 
parliament invited him, by a ſolemn deputa- WIcvum 
tion, to be umpire, and if he accepted of the ye: 
arbitration upon that invitation alone, his con- in 
duct was moſt unjuſtifiable. 1 am apt to believe, iſ" 

that Ve 
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of 
he purpoſe, by his on party in Scotland; but 
ad I meet with no authentic deed which proves the 
ed act to have been that of all the Seotch parlia- 
a- ment. That it might be made by the-regency, 
he I am far from diſputing; but I think the ſub- 
e ſequent tranſactions prove that the parliament 
all of Scotland was no party in the affair &. Ac- 
if Wi cording to the Scotch hiſtorians, the deputies 
he {ent with the offer of arbitration to Edward, 
u- who was then at Xaintonge in France, were 
ke the biſhop of Brechin, the abbot of Jedburgh, 
ily Wi and Sir Geoffrey Mawbray. When they at- 
ur- tended Edward, he diſſembled the ſatisfaction 
Ns which the invitation gave him; and all the 
ner Bl anſwer he made them was, that he would be 
ap- Wy in perſon, by ſuch a day, at Norham, to which 
tch ¶ town he deſired the nobility on Scotland would 
ted likewiſe earch | 
Ay, ä 
ith, * The inftruftions ſent by the Scotch nobility 6 to their agents 


at the court of Rome, ſeem to confirm my conjecture ---Quouſ- 
que in difto regno Scociæ ſuboriri cæpit diſſenſionis materia 
inter partes ſuper jure pociori ſuccedendi in regnum ipſum, he- 
rede ipfius Margareta puella jam defuncta. Per cujus mortem 
ſuſcitata diſcordia inter Scotos, idem rex Angliz, primo fingens 
exterius ſe ea velle tractare, quæ pacis eſſet, in Scocia, inter 
artes, & fic ſub agnino vellere ſe ingerens regni ipſus tractati- 
us, & non vocatus, quicquid ſcribat, in lupinam interius com- 
mutatus eſſigiem, allecta fibi callide ejuſdem regni Scociæ pro- 
erum una parte, & fic reliqua fibi parte reſiſtere non valente, 
ae facto regni ejuſdem ſibi uſurpavit cuſtodiam per oppreſſionem 
um notoriam, vim & metum, qui cadere poſſent i in conſtantes. 
Inſtructiones miſſæ per $cotos ſuis nunciis in curia Romana 
cxiſtentibus apud Fordun, 


Vor. II. hos I can 


_— 
that a deputation was ſent to him, for that A.D. 14995 
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A. D. 129 1. 


3 They chuſe* 


Edward to 
be their 
umpire. 


Rymer, 
vol 11, 
p. 542, 


of England did indeed ſummon a parliament, 


His unjuſt 
claim, 


do juſtice to the claimants of his crown, and 


ſhould own him as direct ſovereign of the king: 


and others, to take their advice, and to be 
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I can ſee no reaſon for denominating the aſ- 
ſembly of Norham, which accordingly met 
on the tenth of May, 1291, a parliament ; 
nor is there any good authority for ſuppoſing 
the ſtates of Scotland to have been there fully 
aſſembled. By what; we learn from records, 
it was no more than a meeting of his nobility 


witneſſes of the tranſaction, Henry the ſecond 


when he gave ſentence in the cauſe between 
the kings of Arragon and Navarre; but his 
great-grandſon, Edward, did not appear at 
Norham as an umpire, for he ſoon declared 
himſelf to be a party. Brabanzon, chief. juſtice 
of England, was the ſpeaker of the aſſembly; 
and at the firſt meeting he informed the mem- 
bers, „That his maſter was come thither, in 

conſideration of the ſtate of the realm of Scot- 
land, which was then without a king, to meet 
them as direct ſovereign of that kingdom, to 


to eſtabliſh a ſolid tranquility among his peo- 
ple: that it was not his intention to retard 
Juſtice, nor to uſurp the right of any body, 
or to infringe the liberties of the kingdom of 
Scotland, but to render to every one their 
due. And to the end this might be done with 
the more eaſe, he required the aſſent of the 
ſtates of Scotland ex abundanti, and that they 


dom, 


the 


1) 
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dom, offering, upon that condition, to make A. D. 4%, 


uſe of their counſels. to do Want 3 de- 


manded.“ 


It is here neceſſary to inform the reader, that 
the journal from whence theſe particulars, and 


all relating to this aiſpute; are taken, has been 
printed by Mr. Rymer, and was written by 
one John de Cadam, who was employed by 
king Edward as a clerk for that purpoſe. It 
cannot, therefore, be ſuſpected of being over- 
favourable towards the Scots; and ſome writers, 


without queſtioning its authenticity, 
peached its impartiality. 


have im- 


The deputies from Scotland (for duch they 
only were) were aſtoniſhed at Brabanzon's de- 
claration. They very properly anſwered, that 
they were not judges of Edward's claim of ſu- 
periority, but that he previouſly / ought to ad- 
judge the cauſe between the two competitors, 
and require homage of him whom he ſhould 
pronounce to be king. Edward treated this 
excuſe as trifling, and gave them till next day 
to conſider of his demand. On the eleventh of 
May, the aſſembly was accordingly held in 
Norham church, where the deputies from Scot- 
land infiſted upon their giving no anſwer to 
the king of England's claim, which could be 
only decided by the whole community; repre- 
ſenting, at the ſame time, that numbers of 
Scotch noblemen and prelates were abſent, 
and that they muſt have time to know their 


H 2 


ſenſe 


and pro- 


=. 
K. P. 1291. Tenſe of the affair. This anſwer, which is taken 


ward ſeemed to be perſuaded that they were 


95 in his expectations from the promiſes of his 


repreſentations given in by the Scotch agents 


lutely free and independent. Ed- 
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from the journal, is a ſufficient evidence that 
the ſtates of Scotland were not aſſembled at 
this meeting; and that thoſe Scots who were 
preſent did not think themſelves empowered 
to enter upon any buſineſs but that contained 
in their inſtructions. Their repreſentation, 
however, was fo reaſonable, that though Ed- 


authoriſed to treat of his demand, yet he gave 
them a delay of three weeks (reckoning from 
the tenth of May) for Wees the ſenſe 1 . 
conſtituents. 

From this management it cuffciently appears, 
that Edward had not been a little diſappointed 


party in Scotland ; but, in order to ſoften mat- 
ters a little, he declared he did not mean that 
the paſſing the Tweed by the Scots, at his re- 
queſt, ſhould ever after be prejudicial to them 
or their realm. We meet with nothing in the 
Scotch hiſtory or records to inform us as to 
the proceedings of the deputies or parhament 
of Scotland, during this interval. From the 


at the court of Rome, the independent party 
in Scotland referred themſelves intirely to Ed- 
ward's own acts, previous to the intended mar- 
riage between his ſon and their queen, by which 
he promiſed, if there was no iſſue of the mar- 
riage, to leave the kingdom of Scotland abſo- 


Edward ON ut bY IH EY in multi- A. D. gage. 
plying the claymants to the crown of Scotland, — 
and in flattering each with hopes, if .he would 
acknowledge his ſuperiority, He ſucceeded in 
both; and the, aſſembly accordingly reſumed 
its ſeſſion the ſecond .of June following, ſafe- 
conducts having been ſent to the Scotch nobi- 
lity, dated the thirty-firſt of May. It is to be 
obſerved, that the place of meeting was at this 
time ſurrounded by a numerous Engliſh army, 
and that Edward had employed the biſhop of 
Durham to draw up an hiſtorical, deduction of 
his right, which has been ſince publiſhed ; but 
its contents. reſt upon mere fiction and 
ported allegations, ſo that they are almoſt too 
deſpicable for. a ſerious anſwer. Mention. is 
made of the fealty and homage performed by 
the kings of Scotland to the Anglo-Saxon Ki 
of England; but nothing 18 brought in evi- 
dence of ſuch fealty and homage being per- | 
formed, excepting the mere, and ſometimes 
wild, aſſertions of Anglo-Saxon and Norman- 
nic authors, who tranſcribed from each other. 
As to the homage performed by the kings of 
Scotland, from the time of the Norman i inva- 
ſion to that of the diſpute between Bruce and 
Baliol, the Scots never denied it; but they 
confined it as being performed 55 the lands 
which they held from the crown of England; 
and they alledged, that it was as far removed 
from any relation to a  Jealty or homage per- 
formed 
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AD, 1291, formed for the crown of Scotland, as thoſe 
paid by the king of England to the crown of 
France, is removed from all relation to the 
crown of England. With regard to the ho- 
mage paid by William king of Scotland to 
Henry the ſecond, the Scots never contraverted 
its having been performed for the crown of 
Scotland; but they pleaded, that it was void 
of itſelf, becauſe it was extorted while Wil. 
liam was a priſoner to Henry; and they pro- 
duced Richard the firſt's charters, which pro- 
nounced it to have been compulſive and ini- 
quitous. Thoſe reaſons, on the part of the 
Scots, were found ſo cogent, that the ableſt 
and moſt candid of the Engliſh hiſtorians have 
acknowledged their force, and have agreed 
In leaving the crown of Scotland in e op 
of its independency. _ 

His charter The age of Edward the firſt, and the temper 

tion of that monarch, ſuited ill with critical ex: 
aminations of his claims; and he availed him- 
ſelf of the divided Rate of Scotland to eſtabliſh 
them. Having cloſeted the ſeveral pretenders, 
he found them all ready, and none more fo 
than Bruce, to recognize his paramount power 
in Scotland; but he previouſly drew up the | 
following charter of recognition, to 15 figned 
by them all. 


« To all who ſhall hear this preſent letter. 
« We Florence, earl of Holland ; Robert de 


Bruce, lord of Annandale; John Baliol, lord 
"7 _ 
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of Galloway; John Haſtings, - lord of Aber- A. D. 1291. 
gavenny; John Cummin, lord of Badenoch; 
Patric de Dunbar, earl of March; John Veſcy, 
for his father, Nicholas Soules; and William 
de Roſs, greeting in the Lord. Whereas we 
intend to purſue our right to the kingdom of 
Scotland, and to declare, challenge, and aver 
he ſame before him that hath moſt power, 
juriſdiction, and reaſon to try it. And the 
noble prince Edward, by the grace of God, 
king of England, &c. having informed us, by 
good and ſufficient reaſons, that to him be- 


ini. longs the ſovereign ſeignory of the fame : we 
the therefore promiſe, that we will hold firm and 

won ſtable his act; and that he ſhall enjoy the realm 
ave 


to whom it ſhall be adjudged before him. In 
witneſs whereof, we have ſet our ſeals to this 
writing, made and granted at Norham, the 
Tueſday after the Aﬀcenions 3 in the year of 


7.43 grace 1291,” | 
him- Edward then 3eclured by the mouth of his be 
bliſh chancellor, that although in the diſpute which chancelor. 
ders, was ariſen between the ſeveral claimants, touch- 

$4 ing the ſucceſſion of the kingdom of Scotland, 

ger that prince acted in quality of ſovereign, in 

che order to render juſtice to whomſoever it was 

gned due; yet he did not mean thereby to exclude 


himſelf from the hereditary right which he 
himſelf might have to that kingdom, which 
right he intended to aſſert and improve when 
1 ſhould think fit : and the king himſelf re- 

| peated 


TIEN IH 
17 LE dito 


36 THE-HISTORY 
AD. us. peated this proteſtation with his own mouth in 
French. We learn, from the journal I have al- 

ready mentioned, that the Engliſh chancellor, 
previous to the candidates ſigning the above 

charter of recognition, publicly called upon 

Robert de Bruce, to know whether he was 

willing to acknowledge Edward's claim of fu: 
periority oyer the crown of Scotland, and to 

ſubmit to his award in diſpoſing of the fame ; 

fo which Brace anſwered in the affirmative, 

Aegi. The fame queſtion was put to the other candi- 
cence of the dates, and the ſame anſwer was returned by 
all, excepting Baliol, who was not preſent; 

but his attorney or agent undertook for his 
appearance the next day. He appeared ac- Wiſ* 
8 and made the ſame recognition as d 
others. From this circumſtance, flight as 
it is, there is ſome reaſon to believe that Baliol 
was aſhamed of the part he was acting; but 
he had not the courage to be the ny 8 ma 
date to oppoſe Edward. $15 

\ Preliminaries being thus ſettled, the ta ot 
3 were admitted to prove their rights; ir 
but this was no more than matter of form. er. 
All the force of England was then aſſembled 
on the borders, and Edward was ready to ſhin 
ſupport his claims by a reſiſtleſs invaſion. The 
ſtates of Scotland ſaw the independency of 
their crown ſacriſiced by thoſe who ought to 
have protected it, and they were obliged. to 
give my to the torrent. Nothing now re- 
mained 


/ 


4 
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h in mained but to furniſh Edward with the actual A. D. 101. 
al- means of giving his deciſion its due effect. He 
lor, obſerved, that the Scots were not ſo unanimous 


as they ought to be, in recognizing his ſupe- 
riority ; and that the ſubmiſſion which had 
been ſigned by the candidates was not ſufficient 
to carry it into execution. He therefore de- 


d to manded to be put into poſſeſſion of all-the forts . 
me; in Scotland, that he might reſign them to the 
tive. ſucceſsful candidate. Even this demand was 


complied with, upon' certain conditions, which 
the reader will find in the notes &. The can- 


ES , 


* « That whereas they (the ſtates of Scotland) had, with 
one aſſent, already granted that king Edward, as ſuperior lord 
of Scotland, ſhould give ſentence as to their ſeveral rights and 


JN 28 titles to the crown of Scotland; &c. But as the ſaid king of 
ht as England cannot put his judgment in full execution, to, anſmer | 
8 effectually, without the poſſeſſion or ſeiſin of the ſaid country and 
Baliol its caſtles, we will, grant, and aſſert, that he, as ſdvereign lord 


„ but hereof, to perform the things - aforeſaid, ſhall have ſeiſin of all 
7 k the a and caſtles in Scotlind, until right be done to the de- | 
candy mandants; upon condition, that before he be put in poſſeſſion, * 


e ſhall give ſufficient ſecurity to the demandants, and to the 
zuardians and community of the kingdom of Scotland, to reſtore 
doth it and its caſtles, with all the royalties, diguities, lord- 
hips, franchiſes, cuſtoms, rights, laws, uſages, and poſſeſſions, 
vith their appurtenances, in the ſame ſtate and condition they 


ere in when he received them; ſaving to the king of England 
mbled he homage of him that ſhall be king; ſo as they may be re- 
. ored within two months after the day the rights ſhall be deter- 
dy to ined and affirmed; and that the proffts of the nation which 
The dall be received in the mean time, ſhall be kept in the hands of 


e chamberlain of Scotland that now is, and one to be joined 
ith him by the king of England; ſo as the charge of the go- 
rnment, caſtles, and officers of the realm, may be deducted. 
witneſs whereof we have ſet our ſeals to this writing, made 
dd granted at Norham, on earn 8 1 
ow re- e year of grace 1291.” Ar 


mained Vor- II. I didates, 


MILLE! 
ic 


A. D. 1291. 
Edward gets 
poſſeſſion of 
the Scotch 
forts, 


Dundee and Forfar. :He alledged, that he had 


* Oppoſition. 


to him, 


poſition. We are told that the biſhop of Glaſ- 
gow, particularly, in one of the meetings, 
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didates, attended by ſome of the ſtates, gave 


Edward poſſeſſion of their forts ; but Gilbert 
de Umfreville refuſed to deliver up thoſe of 


been entruſted with them, not by the king, 
but the community of Scotland ; and that he 
knew of no power in being who had a right to. 
demand them. Umfreville, in this, undoubt- 
edly ſpoke the ſenſe of his countrymen in ge- 
neral, who conſidered all the conceſſions made 
to Edward by the candidates as being illegal 
and void. His plea, however, was over-ruled ; 
but he inſiſted upon the candidates and regents, 
as well as Edward himfelf, indemnifying him 
from all penalties of treaſon, before- he made 
the required ſurrender. 

Notwithſtanding all the arts and power of 
Edward, there is great reaſon to believe that 
he did not carry his point without ſtrong op- 


made a diſtinction between Edward's quality 
as umpire, which he was ready to acknowledge, 
and that of being lord paramount of Scotland, 
which, he ſaid, was an unjuſt, abſurd, and 
new. invented claim. We know not what ef. 
fe& this prelate's boldneſs produced, farther 
than that Edward grew very cautious in his 
proceedings. Though the decifion lay in his 
own breaſt, yet he thonght proper to proceed 
by commiſſioners; and he promiſed to grant 

0 letters: 
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letters-patent, declaring that ſentence ſhould 
be given in Scotland. It had been all along 
foreſcen, that the great diſpute would lie be- 
tween Baliol and Bruce. Though the plea of 
Cumming was thought frivolous, yet he was 
Ja party of too much conſideration to be en- 
tirely diſregarded; and he agreed tacitly to 
reſign it in favour of Baliol. Edward accord- 
ingly made him the compliment of joining 
him with Baliol, in nominating forty commiſ- 
ſioners. Bruce was to name forty more, and 
the names of the fourſcore were to be given 
to Edward in three days; upon which he was 
to add to them twenty-four of his OWN .nomi- 
nation. Thus the whole board of commiſ- 
fioners, or, as they are called, tryers, was to 
conſiſt of an hundred and four perſons, whoſe 
names were given to Edward on the fifth of 
June, He left the place, and time of meeting, 
to their own option. They unanimouſly pitch- 
ed upon Berwic, becauſe it lay within the con- 
fines of Scotland; but diſagreeing as to the 
time, Edward fixed their meeting to the ſecond 
of Auguſt following. On the eleventh of 
une, the regents of Scotland, who ſeem hi- 
therta to have acted in conſequence of their 
original appointment by the ſtates, upon the 
death of Alexander the third, reſigned their 
ommiſſions to the king; but he returned them, 


farther 
in his 


* his 
To ith powers to act in his name; and he nomi- 
grant ff lated the biſhop of Caithneſs to be chancellor 
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of Scotland, but joined with him in commif- 
fion Walter de Hamondeſham, an Engliſhman, 
one of his own ſecretaries. ' The twelfth; 'thir- 


teenth, and fourteenth of June were ſpent in 
the chancellor, the regents, the chief nobility, 
the magiſtrates, the governors of forts in Scot- 
land, and other Scotchmen, — an Hatch wa 


allegiance to Edward. 
When we conſider the impetuous temper of 
that prince, it is eaſy to perceive, that this 


proceſs did not go intirely to his mind. Many 


of his own great men, the earl of Glouceſter 
particularly, were by no means fond of ſeeing 
his power, already too great, encreaſed by the 
acquiſition of Scotland, at which they knew 
he ultimately aimed. He diſliked the promiſe 
he had made for pronouncing ſentence in 


Scotland, nor were the letters-patent for that 


purpoſe made out till the twelfth of June, 


which was fix days after the congreſs at Ber- 


wic was agreed on. He thought this was a 
matter of ſo much importance, that, after hav- 
ing buried his mother, who died in the in- 
termediate time, he removed, together with 
the commiſſioners, on the third of July, to 


Berwic, where he made a proteſtation, in 


prote ſtation, 


which he declared, &. That though he had 
granted that the affair of the ſucceſſion ſhould 
be tried in Scotland, yet he did not thereby 


tend to prejudice the right which he had in 


the like, or any other cafe, to exerciſe juſtice 
0 in 
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in England hereafter, touching affairs which A. D. 2297. 
might relate to Scotland.“ This proteſtation 
being made, we are told by the Engliſh hiſto- 
rians, that Edward made a tour to the prin- 
cipal towns and cities in the ſouth of Scotland, 
where he courted popularity among the inha- 
bitants ; and on the third of Auguſt he met 
the commiſſioners at Berwic. | 
By this time the candidates, chiefly through 14 in. 
Edward's intrigues, amounted to twelve; and 
each preſented to the board his petition, ſetting 
forth the grounds of his claim. The truth is, 
the pleas of moſt of the claimants are ſo falſe 
and frivolous, that they muſt have had unuſual 
encouragement before they could venture to 
enter them. I ſhall not, therefore, repeat them, 
farther than putting the reader in mind, that 
the mother of Bruce, daughter to David, earl 
of Huntingdon, had à younger ſiſter, Ada, 
who, as we have already ſeen, had been mar- 
ried to Henry Haſtings, an Engliſh nobleman, 
lord of Abergavenny. If the crown of Scot- 
land, therefore, was a diviſible fee, like that 
of England, Haſtings might very plauſibly urge 
that he was, in right of his mother, entitled 
to one third of the kingdom, as ſhe ought to 
be joint-heireſs with her two ſiſters. All the 
claimants having delivered in their reſpective 
pretenſions, Edward alledged, that they were 
10 various and perplexing, that there was a ne- 
| cow; 
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2 Edward adjourned the aflembly t to the twelfth 


FUR HISEQKE; 
ceſſity for adjourning the farther conſideration 
of the cauſe to the ſecond of June, 1292. 

This adjournment was neceſſary for Edward's 
views. He had not been yet able to fix the 
point he had at heart, which was, whether 
the queſtion relating to Scotland was to. be 
determined as thoſe regarding the great fees 
in England ? The better to ſmooth his. way, 
and to give an irretrievable blow to the inde- 
pendency of Scotland, he iſſued a writ, de- 
claring the two kingdoms, by virtue of his ſu- 
periority, to be united. 
;- "he commiſlioners having met. on the ſecond 
of June, 1292, ambaſladors from Norway pre- 
ſented themſelves in the aſſembly, demanding 
that their maſter ſhould be admitted into the 
number of the claimants, as father, and next heir 
to the late queen. This demand too was ad- 
mitted by Edward, after the ambaſſadors had 

acknowledged his ſuperiority over Scotland, 
The claims thus multiplying, Edward propoſed 
that thoſe of Bruce and Baliol ſhould be pre- 
viouſly examined, but without prejudice to 
thoſe of the other competitors. This being 
agreed to, he ordered the commiſſioners to 
examine by what laws they ought to proceed 
in forming their report. The diſcuſſion of this 
queſtion was attended with fuch difficulty, 
and the opinions upon it were ſo various, that 
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of October following, to give the members A.D. . 
farther time to deliberate, and himſelf an op- 
portunity of conſulting foreign lawyers. 

The aſſembly being held according to its He pro- 
prorogation, Edward, on the fourteenth of Pim, 
October, required the members to give their 
opinions on the two following points : Firſt, 
| By what laws and cuſtoms they ought to pro- 
ceed to judgment; and ſuppoſing there could be 
nolaw or precedent found in the two kingdoms, 
in what manner ? Secondly, Whether the king- 
dom of Scotland ought to be taken in the ſame 
view as all other fiefs, and to be awarded in the 
ſame manner as earldoms and baronies? The 
anſwer of the commiſſioners to the firſt was, which are 
That Edward ought to give juſtice conformable 
to the uſage of the two kingdoms ; but that 
if no certain laws or precedents could be found, 
he might, by the advice of his great men, enact 
2 new law. In anſwer to the ſecond. queſtion 
they ſaid, That the ſucceſſion to the kingdom 
might be awarded in the fame manner as to 
ether eſtates and baronies. 

No ſooner had the commiſſioners made their he com 
deciſions on thoſe points, than Edward or- Peg“ 
dered Baliol and Bruce to be called before him; 
and he demanded whether they had any ding 
farther to offer in ſupport of their claims. 

Bruce urged the indivifibility of the crown of 
Scotland, and that it was not ſubject to the 
common law of inheritance eftabliſhed in Eng- 


land.. 
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A. D. 1292+ land. He proved, from the. haſtory of Scot- 


land, that collaterals in the neareſt. degree 
had been commonly preferred to the crown; 
and he maintained, that. ſtanding as he did 
in the ſame degree as Dervegild did from the 
earl of Huntingdon, he was to be preferred to 
her, as being the male deſcendent. Baliol, on 
the other hand, inſiſted upon his mother's right 
of primogeniture, and appealed to what had 
been done by William Rufus, who placed Ed- 
gar on the throne of Scotland, and had de- 
throned Donald Bane, brother to Malcolm 
Canmore. Such, and many more, were the 
arguments urged by theſe two competitors, 


eich to make good his claim. Edward, all this 


NR Edward's 


time, acted with the greateſt ſeeming impar- 
tiality and caution; and at laſt he brought the 
queſtion under the following heads: Firſt, 
Whether the more remote by one degree i in 
ſucceſſion, coming from the eldeſt ſiſter, ought, 
according to the laws and cuſtoms of both 
kingdoms, to exclude the nearer by one degree, 
coming from the ſecond ſiſter? Secondly, Or 
whether the nearer by one degree, deſcending 


from the ſecond ſiſter, ought, by the laws and 


cuſtoms of theſe kingdoms, to exclude the 
more remote by, a degree, coming from the 
eldeſt ſiſter ?. 

Edward recommended the zreates abe 
tion to the commiſſioners before they returned 


their anſwer to the above queſtions. The pro- 
| ceſs 
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ceſs was again reviewed, and ſolemn debates 
were held; but at laſt, the commiſſioners pro- 
nounced, that, according to the laws and cuſ- 
toms of both kingdoms, the deſcendants of the 
eldeſt daughter were to be preferred. This 


deciſion, plainly. gave the priority to Baliol; 


but Edward refuſed to pronounce ſentence till 
the ſixth of November following, when he 
gave it directly againſt Bruce. But though 
Bruce was thus excluded from the crown, the 


conteſt was far from being finiſhed. Edward 


pretended, that the ſetting aſide the claims of 


Bruce was far from eſtabliſhing thoſe of Baliol, 
till ſuch time as the titles of the other compe- 
titors were diſcuſſed likewiſe; but the whole 
affair ſoon took a new turn. 

Bruce, finding himſelf precluded from che 
ſovegeignty, in the manner above expreſſed, 

deefared that he had another plea to offer, 
Which was, that Scotland ought not to be con- 
ſidered as an indiviſible fee. Though this was 
directly in oppoſition to the arguments he had 
formerly urged, yet he certainly had a right 
to make uſe of it; nor is it very eaſy to con- 
ceive how Edward could evade it, but by ſup- 
poſing that he could not bring the commiſſioners 
to eſpouſe that opinion. Bruce was ſupported 
in his plea by Haſtings, whoſe pretenſions, ſup- 
poſing the diviſibility of the fee, were the ſame 
with his. Edward, to keep up his character of 


moderation and impartiality, ordered the com- 
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A.D. 292, miſſioners to examine whether the kingdom 


given for 
Baliol. | 


Hollinſhed, 
fol 299. 


miſſioners found likewiſe, that the acquiſitions 


Jadgment 


in his favour, It was as follows: „ The king 


all its appurtenances, according to the form 
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of Scotland was a diviſible fee: but their an 
ſwer was in the negative; and the indiviſibility 
of it was eſtabliſhed accordingly. The com- 


made in that country by the king ceaſed, the 
moment they came into his hands, to be diviſi- 
ble. This. peremptory opinion entirely cut off 
the claims of Bruce and Haſtings; and thoſe 
of the other competitors were fo ill fupported, 
that they were withdrawn” by themſelves. 
Cumming was not preſent at the time of this 
deciſion, and his claim was annulled likewiſe. 
Baliol may be now ſaid to be without a com- 
petitor; and Edward fixed the nineteenth of 
November, 1292, to pronounce final judgment 


of England, as ſuperior and direct lord of Scot - 
land, adjudged chat the faid John Baliol ſhould 
recover and Have ſeiſin of that kingdom, with 


of his petition, upon condition that he ſhould 
rightly and juſtly govern the people ſubject to 
him, that none might have occaſion to com- 
plain for want of juſtice; nor the king, as ſu- 
perior lord of the kingdom, upon the ſuit of 
the parties, be hindered to interpoſe his autho- 
rity and direction; a right which the king of 
England and his heirs always reſerved in ſuch 
caſes, when he would make uſe of it.“ Ac- 
_— to the Engliſh hiſtorians, the earl of 
Glou- 
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Glouceſter was ſo ſhocked with the proceedings 4. p. 1292. 
and diſſimulation of Edward, in the whole of 
this affair, that he could not ſtifle his indigna- 
tion, but exclaimed againit him in a very bitter 
manner ; though I cannot ſee with what pro- 
priety, admitting the deciſion to have been 
conformable to the laws and ſucceſſion of Eng- 
land. The Scots, on the other hand, have at 
all times. endeavoured to invalidate the prin- 
ciple upon which the decifion was founded; 
for they tell, that that mode of ſucceſſion was 
not then eſtabliſhed in Scotland; and they 
urge, with much better reaſon, that Edward 
was fundamentally wrong in all the proofs he 
brought of * ſupremacy over the Gs: ren ” 
of Scotland. 

Edward accompanied hin denden with ſome Ela: 
words, addreſſed to the new king, and im- ÞMygh* 
porting, that if he did not behave well in the 
truſt he had conferred on him, he ſhould feel 
that he had a ſuperior to whom his people 
might apply. He then appointed the twentieth 
of November for Baliol's taking the oath of 
allegiance at Norham, and the twenty-ſixth 
of December for his performing homage for 
the kingdom of Scotland at Newcaſtle. The 
Engliſh records take notice, that Edward's 
chamberlain could bring no precedent. for aſ- d. II. 
certaining the fees he was to take of Baliol; 
upon which they were fixed by Edward him 
ſelf in parliament, at twenty pounds, which 
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is double thoſe that were paid by an earl. The 


writ of ſeiſin which put Baliol into poſſefſion 
of the Scotch crown, was dated the nineteenth 


of November, and directed to William and 


Robert, biſhops of St. Andrew's and Glaſgow; 
John Cumming ; James, high-ſteward of Scot- 
land ; and Bryan et ne of the 
ned 

- The behaviour of Beiidey alias this compe: 
tition, has been differently repreſented. It 1s 


certain that he urged in his favour the repeated 
declarations of Alexander the third, that he 


intended to leave him his crown, if he ſhould 


die without iſſue of his own ; but ſuch repre- 


ſentations can be ſuppofed to have had no 
weight with Edward ; and Bruce being the firſt 
of the Scotch competitors who offered to ſacri- 
fice the independency of his country, we can 
have no high idea of his patriotiſm. 

As to Baliol, he went directly to Scone, 
where he received the crown, and was recog- 
nized by all the nobility, excepting Bruce, 
who was abſent. He then returned to New- 
caſtle, and performed his homage to Edward 
for the crown of Scotland in the moſt ample 
terms; which Edward took care ſhould be re- 
corded by letters- patent, and Properly: atteſted * 


a My lord Edward, ing of England, ſuperior lord of the 
kingdom of Scotland, I John de Baliol, king of Scotland, being 
your liegeman for the whole kingdom ef Scotland, with its ap- 
purtenances, which kingdom 1 "cm and hold, and of right 
ought to hold, for me and my heirs kings of Scotland, heredi- 
Le | | tarily 
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by the . greateſt ſubjects of the two kingdoms. 


Baliol ſoon found that Edward's: real- deſign 
was to render him a cypher, and to engroſs 


even the executive power! of his nominal king- 


dom. He ſaw that he had forfeited the hearts 
of his own ſubjects, even of thoſe who had 
followed his example in his ſhameful ſubmiſ- 
ſions, and that they durſt not truſt him; yet 
he hoped to regain their confidence by a more 
ſpirited behaviour; but he found himſelf miſ- 
taken. Edward reſerved a power in his own 
breaſt, of explaining his paramount rights in 
what ſenſe he pleaſed, and carrying them even 
into a claim of property. He renewed' the di- 
ſtinction between his engagements as umpire, 
and his rights of ſuperiority; and that all his 
promiſes, relating to the former, were now 
ceaſed, while thoſe of the latter remained: in 
full force. 

As being direct lord of Scotland, Edward 
had appointed certain officers of his own to re- 
{ide there, and ſuperintend his affairs. Some of 
them had injured one Roger Bartholomew, 
a burgeſs of Berwie, who complained to Ed- 
ward of the behaviour of his officers; and the 
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his bondage 
to Edward. 


king and nobility of Scotland reſolved to make 


his complaint a common cauſe. Edward, as 
uſual, referred the complaint to his judges, of 


tarily of you and your heirs kings of England, and ſhall 56 
faith to you and your heirs kings of England, of life and limb, 
and terrene honour, againſt all men that may live and die.” 


whom 
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A.D. Bo whom Brabanzon, the profeſſed enemy of Scot- 


land, was chief juſtice of the king's bench; 
but with a peremptory order, that the matter 
ſhould be determined according to the laws of 
England, which, in reality, ſuperſeded the ope- 
ration of the laws of Scotland, where the facts 
complained of were committed. This refe- 
rence being intimated to Baliol, he ordered the 
biſhop. of St. Andrew's, the earl of Buchan, 
Patricde Graham, Thomas Randolph, and others 
of his nobility to preſent a petition in his name 
to the Engliſh judges, complaining of their 
king's procedure, and ſetting forth his engage- 
ments to obſerve the laws and cuſtoms of Scot- 
land, and that the pleas concerning things done 
there ſhould not be drawn out of that realm; 
praying withal that Edward would obſerve his 
promiſes, and enjoin his officers to conform 
themſelves to the ſame. | 
So tame a method of nah as that hs | 
petition, was no favourable omen of ſucceſs, 
Brabanzon's anſwer was full of haughtineſs, 
He ſaid, that Edward's officers were repreſenta- 
tives of his own perſon, and that, therefore, the - 
cognizance of every thing relating to their con- 
duct, belonged only to him and his laws.  Ed- 
ward, in full parliament, juſtified Brabanzon's 
doctrine; declared that all the promiſes he had 
made with regard to Scotland, were to be con- 
ſidered only as temporary and determinable with 
the occaſion; that they could not affect his rights 
of 
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of ſuperiority and direct dominion, which en- 
titled him (if he pleaſed) to judge of the com- 
plaints of all its inhabitants, of whatever na- 
ture they were. Soon after, Edward confirmed 
this declaration in his own council-chamber, be: 
fore Baliol, and ſome of the chief nobility of both 
kingdoms, adding, that if he thought proper, 
he would oblige even the king of Scotland to 
anſwer in perſon at the bar of his tribunal. 
Baliol thought it neither proper nor ſafe to reply 
to Edward; but he had a more bitter draugnt ſtill 


AD. 1292. 


to ſwallow. Edward was not inſenſible that af. 


ter the ſolemn promiſes and engagements he 
had made, his conduct would bear a very odious 
aſpect even to his own ſubjects. He knew that 


the ſtate to which he wanted to reduce Scotland, 


as a fee, was not warranted by the feudal law, 
either of England or France, where the hold - 


ers of great fees never ſuffered cauſes, except- 
ing in caſes of forfeiture or the like, to be carried 
out of their own courts into thoſe of their ſu- 
periors. Even the dukes of Brittany, though a 
fee to Normandy, which was of itſelf a fee to 
the crown of France, did not ſuffer pleas to be 


carried out of their own courts ; nor would Ed- 


ward himſelf, as duke of Normandy, ſuffer a 
cauſe belonging to his juriſdiction to be moved 
to the courts of his paramount, the king of 
France. Edward was ſenſible of all this; but 
he continued' to alledge, that the fourth pre- 
liminary treaty of the intended marriage be- 

tweet 
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3 tween his ſon and the queen of Scotland, im- 
porting, that the laws and cuſtoms of Scotland 
ſhould remain entire, and that pleas of things 
done there might not be drawn out of it, had 
been made when there was a near proſpect of 
the union of the two crowns by marriage; that 
upon the failure of that marriage, the direct do- 
minion of Scotland reverted to Edward; that 
he was at liberty to uſe it as he pleaſed; and that 
1 all his poſterior engagements had been fulfilled, 
preſſes and were determined. Upon the whole, he 1 in- 
ſiſted upon John renouncing, by his letters pa- 
tent, for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, all the pro- 
miſes, conceſſions, agreements, and ratifica- 
tions made by Edward, as king of England, 
during the vacancy of the throne of Scotland; 
or, in other words, that he and his ſubjects ſhould 
give him a full acquittance and diſcharge of all 
his former promiſes, John and his nobility 
found it in vain to contend, and the releaſe was 
| accordingly ſigned by them on the ſecond of 
1293. Jamux 1293. 
The triumph of Edward over the Scots was 
ab yet complete, for he had not yet brought 
John to the bar of his tribunal to anſwer as a 
delinquent ; but he was ſoon gratiſied even in 
that. One Maſon, a Gaſcon merchant, claimed 
a debt of two thouſand one hundred and ninety 
ſeven pounds eight ſhillings ſterling, that had 
been contracted by Alexander the third, and 
which Baliol had not paid. Edward laid hold 
2 of 
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of this complaint, (though we know not how 4 D. jag 


far Baliol was obliged to pay Alexander the 
Third's debts) to ſend ' him a ſummons, dated 
March the firſt, for his appearance at Weſtmin- 


ſter, the day following the Aſcenſion. But a 


more important cauſe ſucceeded. _ 

During the time of the interregnum, Ed- 
ward, by virtue of the powers granted him 
by the competitors and. regents of Scotland, 
had ſent an order, commanding the biſhop of 
St. Andrew's, and the other guardians, to 
reſtore to Macduff, the young earl of Fife, 
certain lands of which he had been diſſeiſed by 
the regency, Macduff accordingly, during the 


time of Edward's progreſs in Scotland, re-en- 


tered into poſſeſſion of the lands. When the 
Scotch parliament met, Macduff's antagoniſts 
(according to Fordun) compelled him to appear 
before it; and Baliol was of opinion, that Mac- 
duff's proceeding had been irregular, as the diſ- 
pute was only cognizable before himſelf and his 
courts. Some have ſaid that Macduff was even 
impriſoned, after being again ſtript of his lands. 
It appears however, by records, that he brought 
a complaint before Edward, againſt the injuſ- 
tice done him by John. There is ſome reafon 
for believing that Edward favoured Macduff, 
on purpoſe to have thorough ſatisfaction, as to 
the great point he aimed at. He ordered Baliol 
to be ſummoned by the ſheriff of Northumber- 


land, to appear before himſelf, i in whatever part 


n ": "2" of 


Caſe of the 
ear! of Fife, 
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A. D. 1293, of En gland he might be, the day before Tri- 
nity. Baliol paid no regard to this ſummons; 
and another was iſſued, commanding him to 
appear at the parliament to be held at Weſt- 

whoap- Minſter, fifteen days after Michaelmas. He 

Deen br had not the ſpirit to withſtand this order, but 
cuſed party. tobk his ſeat in parliament, as king of Scot- 
land. Macduff was preſent at the ſame 
time, and appeared as plaintiff; upon which 

Baliol was compelled to deſcend from his 

bench, and plead his own cauſe in court, as bef 


an ordinary party. In anſwer to the charge toll 


of contumacy againſt him, for not appearing be 

to the firſt ſummons, he urged, that he was fay 

obliged to take the ſenſe of his people in all tim 

matters relating to the kingdom of Scotland. in p 

Edward, who does not ſeem to have expected 4 

ſuch an anſwer from Baliol, wanted to ſooth wa 

him, and offered to give him more time; but dep 

Baliol ſtill perſiſted in demurring to the juriſ- lad: 

1 diction of the court. Upon this he was pro- Bal 
| nounced to be contumacious; and it was ad- ing 


judged that three of his caſtles, Berwic, Rox- whe 
burgh, and jedburgh, ſhould be ſequeſtrated abbe 
into Edward's hands, till he ſhauld return to nati 


| his Auer Har 
| — ne oppoſition made by Baliol on this the 

| - won occaſion, it is probable, that he had pro- lol. 
miſes of being ſupported; but every ſtep: he cour 
| took was either unſafe or imprudent. He had B. 


put himſelf into Edward's e and, after had 
that 
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that he, in fact, retracted the conceſſions he had 4.5. 1263. 
formerly made. He had not the reſolution 
to perſevere; for when Edward was about to 
have pronounced ſentence, Baliol attended him 
in council, and petitioned for farther time, 
till he could conſult with his nobles, promiſing 
to appear at the firſt Engliſh parliament held 
after Eaſter following. Edward, with the con- 
ſent of Macduff, granted Baliol this indul- 
gence; but the latter was at this time ſerved 
with no fewer than eight ſummonſes to appear 
before Edward, on the like pleas. We are 
told by Fordun, that Baliol at firſt deſired to 
be heard by his attornies or counſel: but that 
favour was denied him by Edward, till ſuch 
time as he ſhould come to the bar and plead . 
in perſon ; to which he was obliged to fubmit, 
After the indulgence granted to Baliol, he 
was to anſwer to the other complaints then 4 
depending againſt him. One was from a 
lady, who claimed the Iſle of Man, in which 
Baliol had been inveſted by Edward; and meet- 
ing with a repulſe, ſhe appealed to Edward, | 
who ordered Baliol to appear before him.. The 
abbot of Reading claimed, by virtue of a do- 
nation from David king of Scotland, the ſmall 
iſland of May, which lies in the mouth of 
the Forth; and not receiving ſatisfaction, Ba- 


liol was in like manner ſummoned on that ac- 
count, | 


Baliol muſt have been a than inſenſible, 
had he not felt ſo many repeated injuries and 
L 2 af- 
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| affronts ; but he had now forfeited all his cre. tie 
dit in both nations; and his parliament of pat 
Scotland, before he left England, had choſen jul 
A regency of twelve noblemen for managing the 
the public affairs during their king” s abſence, his 
Though Baliol could not be pleaſed with this cal 
ſtep, yet he departed abruptly out of Eng- pla 
land; and when he appeared in Scotland, gave ur; 
vent to all the indignation he had conceived N 
at his treatment from Edward; but he had fill in 
a reſource by which he hoped to recover all the his 
credit and intereſt he had loſt. of 
Philip of Valois then filled the Aube of ſuc 
France; and, for reaſons foreign to this hif- ch: 
tory, was on very bad terms with Edward. he 
Though Baliol had conſented to aſſiſt Edward obe 
vigorouſly in his war with France; yet Ed- Hr: 
ward, during his whole reign, poſtponed all COT 
conſiderations that interfered with the profe- Ed 
cution of his claims upon Scotland. He again fan 
called upon Baliol to give in his anſwer to Mac- the 
duff's complaints, in the parliament that was PO 
to meet at St. Edmund's-bury. Baliol, inſtead hin 
of appearing in perſon, ſent the abbot of Aber- of 
brothwick, with ſome other noblemen of his for 
party, not only to give his reaſons why he did Wi 
not appear, but to demand ſatisfaction for the as 
inſults and injuries he and his ſubjects had re- liol 
ceived from thoſe of Edward. The latter was put 
not then in a ſituation to reſent this proceed- * 
tim 


ing as he inclined, and ſeemed willing to make 
ſome condeſcenſions. He informed the depu- 
ties, 
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ties, that he was ſoon to viſit the northern 
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parts, and that their maſter ſhould then have 


juſtice done him as to his complaints; but, in 
the mean time, he peremptorily inſiſted upon 
his appearing before him in perſon at New- 
caſtle upon Tyne, to anſwer Macduff's com- 
plaints, with the other matters that had been 
urged againſt him. | 

Baliol's declining to appear before Ee 


in perſon, was owing to the determination of 


his ſtates, whom he conſulted, and Who were 
of opinion, that he ought not to ſubmit to 
ſuch an indignity; neither could Edward 
charge him with any breach of faith, ſince all 
he promiſed was to conſult his people; and to 
obey the ſummonſes, if they thought proper. 


His perſevering in his refuſal to appear, and 


continuing to inſiſt on ſatisfaction, determined 
Edward to have recourſe to arms; but at the 
ſame time it gave Baliol ſome conſideration in 
the eyes of his ſubjects. Edward's growing 
power had produced a confederacy againſt 
him upon the continent of Europe, at the head 
of which was Philip king of France, who had 
for ſome time held a private correſpendence 
with Baliol, to know how far he was diſpoſed 
to enter into meaſures againſt Edward. Ba- 


liol, though | heartily exaſperated, durſt not 


publicly declare himſelf, till he was ſure of be- 
ing ſupported by his ſubjects; but, in the mean 
time, the confederacy againſt Edward went 

838 on 
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A. p. 1293+ on proſperouſly. Among the other princes 


who entered into it was Eric king of Norway, 
who (if we are to believe the French hiſto- 
rians) received thirty thouſand pounds ſterling 
from Philip; and, by a treaty ſtill in their 
ehartularies, obliged himſelf to affiſt Philip 
with a hundred gallies, well manned,, and 
fifty thouſand land troops. This treaty; how- 
ever, never was executed. Another party was 
the duke of Auftria and the dauphin of Vienne; 

and ſo intent was Edward upon the affairs of 
Scotland, that he ſuffered himſelf to be ſtript 
of great part of his French poſſeſſions, even 
while he and his brother, the duke of Corn; 
wal, were negociating a definitive treaty, and 
were cajoled by the court of France. It muſt, 
however, be owned, that the inſidious conduct 
of Philip was indefenſible; and, when it came 
to be known, it raiſed a very high indignation 
among all Edward's Engliſh ſubjects, ſo; that 
they reſolved to ſupport their ſovereign to the 
utmoſt. An embargo was laid upon all the 
ſhipping in England; and Edward by a man- 
date required, in virtue of his paramount au- 
thority, that the ſame ſhould be done in Scot- 
land. Baliol, who was as yet in no condition 
to declare himfelf publicly, was obliged not 
only to agree to this ſhameful order, but to 
conſent that three years rent of his great eſtate 
in England ſhould be applied to carry on the 
war againſt France. By this laſt conceſſion, it 


Ap- 
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appears, that his Engliſh eſtate, though not as 
feited, remained {till ſequeſtrated. . 

When Edward was ready. to embark: Ga 
France, at the head of a. great army, he re- 
ceived, undoubted intelligence of the private 
negotiation carrying on between Baliol and 
Philip de Valois. Upon this, he gave the com- 
mand of his great army to his nephew the earl 
of Richmond, and remained in perſon in Eng- 
land to attend the motions of the Scots and the 
Welch, who, encouraged by the untowardly 


arms. Baliol had now ſregained ſo much credit 
with his ſubjects, that a French embaſſador ap- 


renewal of the antient leagues, between the 
two nations, and aſſiſtance againſt the king of 
England. Edward, at the ſame time, by his 
embaſſador, as ſuperior lord of Scotland, re- 
quired aid againſt the king of France. The reſ- 
pective demands of the embaſſadors were de- 
bated before the ſtates of Scotland, and their 
determination went in favour of France; or, 
in other words, they reſolved to ſhake off the 


and a commiſſion for that purpoſe was made 
out at Stirling, the 5th of July 1295; to Wil- 
liam, biſhop of St. Andrew's ; Matthew, biſhop 
of Dunkeld ; Sir John Soulis ; and Sir Ingram 

Umfreville. 


ſituation of his affairs abroad, were already in 


peared in Scotland, and openly demanded the 


yoke. of Edward. Plenipotentiaries were ac- 
cordingly named to repair to the French court, 


A. D. 1293. 


Negocia- 
tion be- 
tween Baliol 
and the 
court of 
France. 


1295. 
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A. D. 1293. Umfreville. Upon their arrival in France, 2 


| Its terms. 


ſecret treaty, bearing date the 23th of October 
following, was concluded between them and 
that king. The contents were as: folle r. 


Firſt, That Baliols ſon Edward ſhould marry 
the: daughter: of the king of France's brother, 
Charles de Valois, earl of Anjou. 

Secondly, That Edward ſhall receive with 
the ſame lady, the ſum of twenty five thouſand 
livres, of Tournay currency: that he ſhall have 
2 jointure of one thouſand ſive hundred pounds 
ſterling; one thouſand pounds thereof to be 
yearly paid out of king John's lands, at Dam- 
petre, Helicourt, and de Horney in France; 

and five: hundred pounds out of thoſe of La- 
nerk, Cadion, Cunningham, Haddington, and 
Fang of Dundee in Scotland. | 

Thirdiy, That Baliol, his heirs and ſucceſſors, 
ſhould aflif the: king of France, in the preſent 
war- againſt the king of England, and all his 
confederates, particularly the emperor of Ger- 
many, both by ſea and land; and that he ſhould 

inyade England, as often as the Engliſh ſhould 
attack France. 


Fourthly, That the Mpülatibne of the preſent 


n hould be ſolemnly ratified, by all the 
ſtates and communities in Scotland, and trank 
mitted to France. 

Fifthly, That the king of France ſhould re- 
cipoclly make a war of diverſion upon the 
7 Engin, 
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Engliſh, whenever they ſhould invade Scotland; A. p. 3295s 


and, if required, fend auxiliary troops-to Scot- 
land, at his own expence. 

Sixthly, That as ſoon as Edward ſhould head 
his army, or fend it abroad, Baliol ſhould, with 
all his force, enter England, take its 3 towns, 
and deſtroy the country. 

Seventhly, That neither party ſhould make 
peace without conſent of the other. - | 

This treaty ſeems to have been the founda- 
tion of the many ruinous connections into 
which the Scots afterwards entered with France. 
It is true, they had, upon occaſions, acted in con- 
cert againſt England, but their engagements 
had not been ſo expreſs and preciſe; nor does it 
appear, that, before this time, the Scots had ever 
laid it down as an invariable maxim in their 
politics, to follow the fate of France in all 
events. It was with a ſenſible diſpleaſure that 
Edward received intelligence of thoſe engage- 
ments; but he diſſembled his reſentment with 
amd art. He ſent the abbots of New 
Minſter and Welbeck to acquaint Baliol of his 


having prorogued the meeting of his parlia- 


ment, and of his intention to repair to the nor- 


Conduct of 
Edward, 


thern counties; but to demand likewiſe, that 


as he had entered into war with France; the 
caſtles of Berwick, Roxburgh, and Jedburgh, 
ſhould be put into his hands during the con- 
tinuance of the war, The Scotch and Engliſh 

Vol. II. M thiftorians 
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Rymer vol. 


II.. p. 692. 


Baliol's 1e- 
ſignation. 


1296. 


The Eng- 
liſh dri ven 
out of Scot- 
land, : 


elected betore. 
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hiſtorians are -unanimous in ſaying, that this 
demand was not complied with; but a record 
publiſhed by Mr. Rymer gives ſome reaſon to 
believe that Baliql would have given them up, 


partly through fear, and partly through a ſcruple 


of conſcience, ' on account of the oath he had 
taken to Edward, from wad he was not-yet 
abſolved. 

The laſt might have been the true motive for 
Baliol, at this time, reſigning up to the ſtates of 
Scotland the exerciſe of his power. We are 
told that they choſe twelve guardians *, and 
formed a ſeal for the community of Scotland ; 


that Baliol himſelf conſerited to all this, and to 
_ ratify the late treaty with France. In this he 
was greatly aſſiſted by Philip, who prevailed 
upon pope Celeftine to abſolve him from his 
_ oath of allegiance and fealty to Edward, which 


was no ſooner done than he reſolved to act 
without farther reſerve. 

'Early in the year 1296, Edward marched 
northwards, at the head of a numerous army; 


and, on the firſt of March, he held his parlia- 
ment at Newcaſtle upon Tyne. 


| From thence 
he renewed his ſummons for Baliol to appear 
before him; but he was anſwered by the almoſt 


unanimous voice of the Scots, that neither their 


* The want of chronology and method i in the Scotch hiſto- 
rians, leave it doubtful whether this was a new election of twelve 
new regents, or a re- eſtablithment of the twelve who had been 


king 


fla 
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king nor they owed him farther allegiance ; and 
to ſhew that they were in earneſt, they drove 


20 


A. D. 1256. 


out of their country all Engliſhmen, eccle- 


ſiaſtics as well as laics, and appropriated their 
eſtates and effects for carrying on the war with 
England. A breach was now inevitable, and 
Edward marching to Bamborough, again ſum- 
moned Baliol, by proclamation, to appear be- 
fore him, but all in vain; and a very ſingular in- 
cident firſt lighted the flames of a war, in which 


Scotland was almoſt conſumed. The caftle of 


Wark, in Northumberland, was then held by 
Robert de Roſs, for Edward. This nobleman 
was a ſubject of Scotland hkewiſe, and: being 
deſperately i enamoured of a Scotch lady, he 


abandoned Edward, and joined with his ene- 
mies. Intelligence of his revolt was brought to 


Edward by his brother William de Roſs, who 


undertook to ſecure the caſtle with a thouſand 


men, whom Edward immediately granted him. 
On his march to the caſtle, he quartered at a 
place called Preſtfen, where being ſurpriſed by 
his brother Robert, he and his party were cut. 
off, and the Scots became maſters of the caſtle. 
Edward pretended that he was more pleaſed 
with the Scots beginning hoſtilities, than he was 
forry for the loſs of the place, and he ſet out 
to recover it; but in the mean time he received 
in a letter the following renunciation of Baliol's 
allegiance. | 


M 2 TO 


Baliol re- 
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A. b. 1296. © To the magnificent prince, Edward, by the fea 
grace of God, king of England; John, * che oP] 


{ame grace, king of Scotland. ſelf 
_ « Whereas you, and others of your gane as 
you not being ignorant, or having cauſe of ig- kin 
norance, by your violent power, have notori- Ove 
ouſly and frequently done grievous and into- E 
lerable injuries, contempts, grievances, and by 
ſtrange damages againſt us, the liberties of our Abt 
kingdom, and againſt God and juſtice; citing tha 
us, at your pleaſure, upon every flight ſug- foll 
geſtion, out of our kingdom; unduly vexing {tux 
us; ſeizing our caſtles, lands, and poſſeſſions, not 
in your kingdom; unjuſtly, and for no fault bot 
of ours, taking the goods of our ſubjects, as whe 
well by fea as land, and carrying them into this 
your kingdom; killing our merchants, and put 
others of our kingdom; carrying away our to e 
ſubjects, and imprifoning them: For the re- ing 
formation of which things, we ſent our meſ- E 
ſengers to you, which remain not only unre- dow 
dreſſed, but there is every day an addition of Scot 
worſe things to them; for now you are come and 
with a great army upon the borders, for the the 
diſinheriting us, and the inhabitants, of our Bru 
kingdom; and, proceeding, have inhumanly fon 
committed ſlaughter, burnings, and violent 
invaſions, as well by ſea as land: We not being * 
able to ſuſtain the ſaid injuries, grievances, and Wil Ae 
damages any longer, nor to remain in your was 


| | | | fealty 
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OF SCOTLAND. 
fealty or homage, extorted by your violent 
oppreflion, we” reſtore them to you, for our- 
ſelf, and all the inhabitants of our kingdom, 
as well for the lands we hold of you in your 
kingdom, as for your pretended government 
over us.” 

Edward was prefented with this renunciation 
by the hands of the intrepid Henry, abbot of 
Aberbrothwick ; and he no ſooner received it, 
than he broke out into an exclamation to the 
following purpoſe * : How fooliſnhly does this 
ſtupid ſon of mine behave! Well, if he will 
not come to us, we will go to him.” The ab- 
bot had been perſuaded by his enemies, of 


whom he had many in Scotland, to preſent 


this letter, in hopes that Edward would have 
put him to death; but he had addreſs enough 
to eſcape ſafe out of his hands, without receiv- 
ing any other anſwer. ; 

Edward ſaw all the plan which he had laid 


down, for making Baliol his lieutenant in 


Scotland, with a royal title, vaniſh into ſmoke; 
and he had now no other reſource for dividing 
the Scots among themſelves, than to gain over 
Bruce and his intereſt, This Bruce was the 
fon of the original competitor of that name, 


* There are two readings of Edward's expreſſions, which are 
in old French. I have followed that in the Harleian MSS. 
* Acefew felin tel foli fetis, voit-venir anus, nos vendrum aly.” I 
am not, however, ſure, whether I have hit upon the ſenſe, the 
words of the text being different : “ Acefo], felon tel foli fet, 
ful ne venire a nous, vous vendrus aly.” By this reading Ed- 
ward ſeems to have called Baliol a felon or a traitor. 


who 
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A. D. 1296. who was now dead, and earl of Carric in his 


wife's right; and he had a ſon, the famous 
Robert Bruce, who afterwards proved the hero 
of his age and country, but was then no 
more than thirteen years of age. Edward ſent 
for the elder Bruce, and offered him the crown 
of Scotland on the ſame terms that he had 
given it to Baliol. Bruce readily accepted the 


offer; and, with his. young. ſon, performed 


homage to Edward, as did the earl of March 
and Dunbar, and Umfreville earl of Angus. 
The elder Bruce was a great favourite with 
Edward, and he was prevailed upon to write 
to all his party in Scotland, to be ready to de- 
clare for the king of England. Mean time, the 
earls of Menteith, Athol, Strathern, and Mar, 
had raiſed an army of four thouſand foot, and 


five hundred horſe, moſt of them Highlanders; 


and marching through Annandale, deſtroyed 


the Engliſh border to the very ſuburbs of 


Carliſle, which they burnt, and then laid ſiege 
to the town itſelf. One of their ſpies had been 
taken and impriſoned within the place; and 
after he had ſet fire to his priſon, he broke out 


of it, and running to the walls, called aloud: 


to his countrymen to purſue their advantage. 
The flames had now alarmed the townſmen. 
Some of them ran to extinguiſh the fire, and 


others to repel the Scots, in which they were. 
fo vigorouſly aſſiſted by the women, that the 


flames were got under, and the ſiege was 
raiſed, 


« Not- 
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Notwithſtanding the late treaty between 


Scotland and France, Philip de Valois had 
made a truce with Edward, and left the Scots 
to bear all the brunt of his irrefiſtible arma- 
ments by ſea and land. Berwic was his great 
object ; and the earl of Fife ſtill remaining in 
England, Baliol had raiſed the inhabitants 


thian, formed the chief ſtrength of the gar- 
riſon of Berwic *. The defence they made 
was very brave; for we are told that they 
burnt eighteen of the Engliſh thips, and put 
all their crews to the ſword, in one aſſault 
which they made upon the town. Edward, who 
was as great a general as he was a politician, 


E * 12 . | 
removed his lines to a conſiderable diſtance, and 
p | ! 
4 employed ſome of the Brucean party to inform 
their countrymen upon the walls, that Edward, 
4 deſpairing of taking the town, was reſolved to 
| raiſe the ſiege, eſpecially as Baliol was ad- 
) . . . 
a vancing with a great army to the relief of the 
4 . * N 
a place. All this was believed by the beſieged, 
1 2 | 
4 who, in a day or two, ſaw a large detachment 
| . . . . 
n of the Engliſh army, habited like their coun- 
1d * This nobleman was a deſcendant of the famous Macduff, the 
e. firſt earl. His elder brother, who had been one of the regency, 
1 had been killed in a diſpute with the Abernethies, and Baliol 
2 not only protected but favoured them ſo far, that ſentence was 
1d given againſt the earl; upon which he fled to England, and ap. 
e. pealed to Edward. T his account 1s ſtrengthened by Fordun 
h but, according to Sir Robert Sibbald, in his Hiſtory of Fife 
NC 


(who ſeems to have been miſtaken) this earl was the ſon of the 


laſt earl. Sir Robert tells us, at the ſame . that he married 
his father's ſiſter. 


trymen, 


of that county; who, with the people of Lo- 
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. trymen, and carrying the enſigns of Scotland, 


F ordun. 


Edward 
takes Ber- 
wic, 


approach their walls. The credulous garriſon 


believed them to be Scots; and marching out 


to receive them, the Engliſh (or, as I rather 
ſuſpect, the Scotch in the Engliſh army) get- 
ting between them and the walls, ſecured one 
of the gates, which had been thrown open. 


The main body of the Engliſh army immedi- 


ately ruſhed in, and an indiſcriminate carnage 
followed. Engliſh writers have, to the re- 
proach of their own country, mounted the 
number {lain on this occaſion to fixteen thou- 


ſand. Fordun himſelf admits. of ſeven thou- 


ſand five hundred; and he ſays, that the Fife 
nobility were, that. day, almoſt exterminated, 
Edward's barbarity, even by the accounts, moſt 
favourable to his memory, was inexcuſable, 


for he ſpared neither age nor ſex. Some Eng- 


liſh hiſtorians endeavour to palliate his barba- 
rity, by pretending that the town was taken 
by ſtorm ; but the relations of the Scotch ſeem 
to be, more authentic. Edward, being maſter 
of the place, annexed it for ever to the realm 
of England, and drew round it a large pali- 
ſaded ditch. 

Whatever hitherto Edward's views might 
have been, he proceeded, after the taking 0 
Berwic, as if he had been determined to con- 
quer Scotland. The caſtle of Berwic fſurren- 
dered on the firit of May, at which time 1 
ſtrong detachment of Edward's army had inveſt 


ed the caſtle of Dunbar. The earl of that title 


had, 


_OUCFTSSCOUATLANRYD. 
had, as we have already ſeen, ſubmitted to 
Edward ; but his wife, to make an atonement 
for her huſband's defection from his duty, had 
put the caſtle into the hands of her country- 
men. As Dunbar, next to Berwic, was the 


greateſt bulwark of Scotland towards England, 


Baliol reſolved to riſk every thing to relieve it. 
A party of the Scots, under the earls of Caſ-. 
filis and Menteith, had juſt then returned, with 


great booty, from an irruption they had made 


into Northumberland, and had joined the 
Scotch army under Baliol; but it was no way 
comparable, in point of diſcipline, to that of 
Edward, who till remained at Berwic, and 
had committed the conduct of the ſiege to the 
earls of Surry and Warwic. | 'Thoſe noblemen 


8g 
A. D. 1296, 


drew their army out of their trenches, and a 


bloody battle was fought in ſight of the caſtle. 
The event was fatal to the Scots, who there 
loſt above ten thouſand men (the Engliſh au- 
thors ſay twenty thouſand) ; upon which the 


caſtle of Dunbar was ſurrendered by its gover- 


vernor, Seward. It appears, from the beſt au- 
thorities, that Edward was not preſent in this 
battle; but a number of Scotch noblemen, 
particularly William earl of Roſs, who had 
eſcaped out of the battle of Berwic, being 
found in the caſtle of Dunbar, they were deli- 
vered up (ſays Fordun) like ſheep bleating, to 
be butchered by the king of England. From 
Dunbar the Engliſh army advanced to 'Rox- 

Vor. II, N burgh, 


defeats the 
Scots, and 
takes Dun® 
bar, 


Roxburgh, 
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high-ſteward of Scotland, who capitulated, up- 
on the lives, liberties, and eſtates of the gar- 
riſon being ſafe, and himſelf RY Ed- 
ward's paramount power. 

The two ſevere blows which the Scots' had 
received at Berwic and Dunbar, the reduction 
of thoſe places, the ſubmiſſion of the great 
ſteward of Scotland, the defection of Bruce 
and his party, with Edward's other ſucceſſes, 
rendered it more than probable, that he would 
have little difficulty in reducing the reſt of that 
kingdom. He had appointed Englifhmen to 
the government of the three caſtles he had 
taken; and all his ſteps indicated, that he was 


reſolved to hold what he ſhould conquer. 


Bruce, apprehenſive of this, after the ſiege of 
Dunbar, put Edward in mind of his. promiſe 
to make him king; but he was peeviſhly an- 
ſwered in French by that prince, Have we 
nothing to do but to win kingdoms for thee *? 
Bruce was too well acquainted with the cha- 
racter of Edward to preſs him farther; and, 
without ſhewing any reſentment, he retired 
to his Engliſh eſtate, not daring to appear in 
Scotland. From Roxburgh Edward proceeded 
to Edinburgh, and laid ſiege to its caſtle, 
which, by its ſituation, was then deemed to 


=— Ne auoms ren autres choſe a fer, que avouſe reanys ganter 
Fordun. 


be 
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be impregnable; but the water of the carrifan 
failing, it was abandoned by the Scots, and 


Edward took poſſeſſion of it, after a fiege of 


eight days, leaving the government of it to 
Walter de Huntercumb. The ſtrong caſtle of 
Stirling ſhared the ſame fate, eng” Ikewiſe 
deſerted by its garriſon. 

Baliol, by this time, had retired to the north 
of the Tay with the remains of his army, and 
Edward ſoon ſtript him of thoſe of his mock- 
royalty, by reducing Perth, Dundee, Forfar, 
Brechin, and Montroſe ; after which he pre- 
pared to march againſt Baliol, who was then 
at Forfar, Cumming, lord of Strabolgy, tho? 
attached to Baliol, had always behaved ſo, 
that he ſtood fair with Edward, and Baliol 
now employed him to make his peace with 
that conqueror. According to Fordun, whoſe 
authority is equal to that of the Engliſh hiſto- 
rians, who relate the tranſaction with a few 


_ trifling variations, Baliol and his fon Edward 
had fled as far north as Aberdeen; and it is 
probable that Edward ſent the biſhop of Dur- 


ham thither, to preſcribe to him the terms of 


his pardon, with the manner in which he was 


to appear before his. ſovereign, Theſe were 
mortifying to the laſt degree, but they were 
accepted of by the mean-ſpirited Baliol. Here 
he ſtript himſelf of all his regal ornaments, 
and being mounted upon a ſorry nag, with a 


white rod in his hand, as one of Edward's ſub- 
N 2 officers, 
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A:D. 1266, burgh, the caſtle of which was held by the 


: Fordun, 


high-ſteward of Scotland, who capitulated, up- 


on the lives, liberties, and eſtates of the gar- 


riſon being ſafe, and himſelf n Ed- 


ward's paramount power. 
The two ſevere blows which the Scots had 


received at Berwic and Dunbar, the reduction 


of thoſe places, the ſubmiſſion of the great 
ſteward of Scotland, the defection of Bruce 


and his party, with Edward's other ſucceſſes, 
rendered it more than probable, that he would 
have little difficulty in reducing the reſt of that 
kingdom. He had appointed Englifhmen to 
the government of the three caſtles he had 
taken; and all his ſteps indicated, that he was 


reſolved to hold what he ſhould conquer. 


Bruce, apprehenſive of this, after the ſiege of 
Dunbar, put Edward in mind of his: promiſe 
to make him king; but he was peeviſhly an- 
ſwered in French by that prince, Have we 
nothing to do but to win kingdoms for thee * 
Bruce was too well acquainted with the cha- 
racter of Edward to preſs him farther; and, 
without ſhewing any reſentment, he retired 
to. his Engliſh eſtate, not daring to appear in 
Scotland. From Roxburgh Edward proceeded 


to Edinburgh, and laid ſiege to its caſtle, 
which, by its ſituation, was then deemed to 


= Ne auoms ren autres choſe a fer, que GY reanys ganter | 
Fordun. 


* 
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be impregnable; but the water of the garriſon 
failing, it was abandoned by the Scots, and 
Edward took poſſeſſion of it, after a ſiege of 
eight days, leaving the government of it to 
Walter de Huntercumb. The ſtrong caſtle of 
Stirling ſhared the ſame fate, being Air weite 
deſerted by its garriſon. 

Baliol, by this time, had retired to the north 
of the Tay with the remains of his army, and 
Edward ſoon ſtript him of thoſe of his mock- 
royalty, by reducing Perth, Dundee, Forfar, 
Brechin, and Montroſe; after which he pre- 
pared to march againſt Baliol, who was then 
at Forfar, Cumming, lord of Strabolgy, tho? 
attached to Baliol, had always behaved ſo, 
that he ſtood fair with Edward, and Baliol 
now employed him to make his peace with 
that conqueror. - According to Fordun, whoſe 
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and Edin- 
durgh. 


His progreſs 


in the, 


North, 


authority is equal to that of the Engliſh hiſto- 


rians, who relate the tranſaction with a few 


_ trifling variations, Baliol and his ſon Edward 


had fled as far north as Aberdeen; and it is 


probable that Edward ſent the biſhop of Dur- | 
ham thither, to preſcribe to him the terms of 
his pardon, with the manner in which he was' 


to appear before his ſovereign, Theſe were 
mortifying to the laſt degree, but they were 
accepted of by the mean-ſpirited Baliol. Here 
he ſtript himſelf of all his regal ornaments, 
and being mounted upon a ſorry nag, with a 


white rod in his hand, as one of Edward's ſub- 
N 2 | officers, 


Baliol's 
ſubmiſſion 
to Edward, 
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A.D. r2g6. .officers, he was carried to Montroſe, (fome ſay 


to Strickathroe) where Edward was; and in the 
open church- yard he acknowledged himſelf 
deeply penitent for the unlawful confederacies 
he had entered into with Philip king of France, 
which, in his own and his ſon Edward's name, 
and in that of the whole community of Scot» 
land, he abſolutely renounced, as being contrary 
to his oaths of ng: and Walty to the crown 
of England. 

This abject ceremony was publicly performed 
by Baliol in other places, and at laſt, the par- 
ticulars of it were engroſſed in an inſtrument 
ſigned by the biſhops of Durham and Hereford, 
the earl of Buchan, Hugh' de Spencer, and 
Cumming the elder, earl of Badenoch and Stra- 
bolgy. All thoſe mortifications were not ſuf- 
ficient to ſatisfy Edward, He dragged his cap- 
tive at the wheels of his triumphal car round 
the country; he commanded the great ſeal of Scot- 
land to be broken, and that none ſhould be uſed 
for Scotch affairs but that of England. At laſt, 
he ordered the following declaration to be 
drawn up and ſigned by Baliol. 

„ Whereas we, by evil and falſe counſel, and 
our ſimplicity, have greatly offended and pro- 
voked our lord Edward, by the grace of God, 
king of England, lord of Ireland, and duke of 
Aquitain: to wit, being in his faith and homage, 
made an alliance wah the French king, who 
then was and {till is his enemy j offering a mar- 
riage 


OF SCOTLAND. 
riage between our ſon and the daughter of his 
brother, the lord Charles; and aſſiſting him 


and, by the evil counſel aforeſaid, have de- 


put ourſelf out of his faith and homage; and 
ſent our people into England to burn, ſpoil, 
plunder, kill, and commit other miſchiefs; for- 
tifying the kingdom. of Scotland, which is his 
fee, againſt him; putting garriſons into the 
towns, caſtles, and other places; for which 
things and tranſgreſſions, our lord the king 
of England, having entered Scotland by force, 
conquered and taken it, notwithſtanding all 
we could do againſt him, as in juſtice he might, 
as lord of the fee, ſeeing, after we had done 
homage to him, we rebelled againſt him: we, 
being ſtill free, and in our own power, do here- 


with the whole nation, and all its homages. 


by war, and otherwiſe, with all our power: 


fied our ſaid lord the king of England, and 


by ſurrender to him all the land of Scotland, 


In witneſs whereof we have put our ſeal to 
NH theſe our letters-patent, given at Kincardin, 
C the ſecond day of July, in the fourth year oe | 
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Edward's 
progreſs 
through 
Scotland, 


our reign.” 
d Edward ordered ſeveral tes as ap- 
2 pears from its different dates, of. this declaration 
d, to be engroſſed and executed, that it might be 
of dhe better promulgated. He then made a pro- 
e, greſs from Kincardin to Aberdeen, and from 
0 thence along the coaſt to Elgin and Murray; 


which ſeems to have been the boundary of his 
progreſs 
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4. D. 1296, progreſs \ northwards. It is more than proba- 
ble that, during this'tour, Edward firſt became 
acquainted with the true ſpirit of the ancient 
Scots, who valued themſelves upon their inde- 
pendency, and upon the evidences they could in 
produce to ſupport it. Perhaps this paſſion 
might reach a little farther, and riſe to enthu- 
ſiaſm, which is always dangerous to a conque- 
ror. Hallowed relics, grown venerable from 
old traditions, have undoubtedly a prodigious 
effect on the minds of the vulgar; and the 
chief of thoſe in Scotland was a ſtone, which 
ſerved as the ſeat of a chair, in which their 
kings were inaugurated. The Scots were 
taught by their antiquaries to believe this 
ſtone to have been the pillow on which the pa- 
triach Jacob ſlept at Padan-Aram; with many 
other fictions, equally improbable, but all tend- 
ing to impreſs their minds with high notions 
of their antiquity and independency as a peo- 
ple. . This chair was, with the crown and re- 
galia, and ſome other national relics, ſancti- 
moniouſly preſerved at Scone; and it is certain, 
that two monkith lines had, long before that 
time, predicted, that wherever that ſtone was 
placed the Scots ſhould reign *. 
Thoſe, however, were but filent evidences 
of what the nation was fond of; others of a 


"S © a mn 


Ni fallat fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum, + 

Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem. 
/ 

more 
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more ſpeaking, a more convincing, nature, A. D. 1296. 
were extant; I mean the written evidences of 
the Scotch kiſtooy, a ſhort general account of 
which belongs to this undertaking, and falls 
in with this intereſting period. 

The writings of Cumineus and Adamnanus, n getien 
who were contemporary with the conqueſt of ofthe _ 
England by the Normans, and who mention tiquitics. 
ſeveral facts relating to the hiſtory of Scotland 
and that of the Picts, are undoubtedly authen- 
tic, and have ever been received as ſuch by the 
learned; but the preſervation of them proba- 
bly was owing to their being lodged in the 
repoſitories of foreign countries, where the 
name of St. Margaret, whom Adamnanus has 
celebrated, is {till venerable. 'Both thoſe wri-. 
ters were abbots of Icolm-kill, the place of 
coronation and burial for the kings of Scot- 
land, before their kingdom and that of the 
Picts were united. The ſanctity attributed to 
this place, and its being the retreat of holy 
and learned men, rendered it the receptacle of 
the Scotch hiſtories and records. Its ſituation, 
however, expoſed it to the Danes, during the 
ninth and tenth centuries; and thoſe barba- 
rians, who were then maſters at ſea, ravaged 
it no fewer than ſix times; ſo that when St. 
Margaret came to the- crown of Scotland, ſhe 
found it demoliſhed, and rebuilt it, as we 
learn from Odericus Vitalis, a contemporary 


Vri⸗- 
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A. p. 1296. Writer &. The frequent wars between the Scots 


and the Picta muſt have been likewiſe detri- 
mental to literature, as each would endeavour 
to deſtroy the hiſtorical monuments of the 
other; nor muſt we forget, that the houſes in 
Scotland being then built of wood, they were 


ſubject to conflagrations, no fewer than eight 


burghs being burnt down in the year 1244 
and we may well imagine that the repoſitories of 
learning often ſuffered by the ſame calamity; for 
it would be difficult to prove that any of them 
were then built of ſtone. The diſputes between 
England and Scotland muſt likewiſe have in- 
jured the records of both nations, eſpecially 
towards the borders. To thoſe conjectural 


- proofs we may add ſome that are poſitive and 


cogent. A deſcription of Scotland is ſtill ex- 
tant, the author of which moſt indiſputably 
lived before the year 1195, becauſe he was 
acquainted with Andrew, biſhop of Caithneſs, 
who died in that year; as appears by the chro- 
nicle of Mailroſs, part of which is ſtill extant. 
There is reaſon for believing that this author 
was the famous Giraldus Cambrenſis, and con- 
ſequently no Scotchman; but his performance, 
fanciful as it is, affords a pregnant proof, that 


* Inter cmtera bona, que nobilis illa hera feceret, Huenſe 
monaſterium quod tempeſtate præliorum & longa vetuſtate di- 
rutam fuerat, fidelis regina reædificavit. Oderic. Vital. inter 


Scriptores Normanniæ, p. 701, 702. 
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both the Scots and Picts had records and hiſto- A. P. 1286. 


ries, which, even in that remote time, were 
reckoned ancient. We read (ſays he) in the 


hiſtories and. old chronicles of the Britons, and 


in the ancient accounts and annals of the Scots 
and Picts, that the country now corruptly 
called Scotland, was formerly called Albania &. 

All the uſe IJ intend to make of this quo- 
tation is to prove the fact I have often ad- 
vanced, of the Scots having had many old 
records which are now Joſt; ſome of which, 
in the reign of Edward the. firſt, were adduced 
as evidences of their independency. 

Here I am carefully to. N e "PRAC 
two periods of that prince's reign ; the firſt, 
in the year 1291, when he was nominated by 
the Scots to be the umpire of their ſucceſſion 
to the crown : the next is the time I now treat 
of, in 1296, when he was a profeſſed enemy of 


that people and their independency. In the firſt 
period, he ordered all the public records of Scot- 


land to be put into his hands, or thoſe of his com- 
miſſioners, that they might have all the light 
they could in the controverſy. It is true, after he 
had decided it in favour. of Baliol, he ordered 
them, as appears by a wnt in Rymer's Col- 
lections, to be reſtored to that prince. How 


* Legimus in hiſtoriis & in chronicis antiquorum Britonum, 
E in geſtis & annalibus antiquis Scottorum & Pictorum, quod 
la regio quæ nunc corrupt vocatur Scotia, antiquitus appella- 
batur Albania. 
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far that order was complied with is a matter 
of doubt; for it is certain, that ſome of them 
remained ever after in the archives of England, 
from whence they were publiſhed by Mr. Ry- 
mer, in the reign: of queen Anne; nor indeed 
can we reaſonably ſuppoſe that he would have 


given back ſo flat a confutation of his own claim 


of ſuperiority over Scotland, as is contained in 
the charter of Richard the firſt to king William. 
The author of. the preface to the chronicle of 
Coupar, who lived in, or near, Fordun's time, 


expreſsly ſays, That Edward carried ſome of 


thoſe records with him to England, and com 
mitted others .to the flames.” We are even 
told, that he ordered his Engliſh and French 
dominions to be carefully ſearched for all writ- 


ings concerning the Scotch hiſtory. But if any 


doubt ſhould ſtill remain, as to the importance 
of the Scotch records carried off by Edward, 
an appeal might lie to the papers preſented to 
the pope by Baldred Biſlet, and the other 
Scotch commiſſioners, at this very time. | 
hall have occaſion to mention thoſe papers 
again, in the eccleſiaſtical part of this hiſtory. 

It is of importance for the reader to know, 


from Knyghton, that the ſearch which Edward 


made, as umpire, for Scotch records, went no 
higher than the reign of Kenneth the third, un- 
der whom the law for the hereditary lineal 
fucceſſion to the crown was paſſed ; and indeed 


22 records Nn that period muſt have 
been 
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been uſeleſs for his purpoſe. In the year 1296, A. p. 1286. 


Edward did not proceed with the ſame modera- 
tion; for he then declared himſelf the profeſſed 
foe of all the evidences of the Scotch indepen- 
dency or antiquity, both before and after the 


reign of Kenneth the third. All that can be 


ſaid in favour of Edward on this occaſion is, 
that he did not deſtroy, as he ſafely might have 
done, the evidences of the independency of 
Scotland, for the originals are ftill remaining ; 
but that he deſtroyed thoſe of their antiquity, 
at leaft as many as he could lay hold of, ſeems 


to be paſt a doubt. But I now return to the 


thread of my hiſtory. 

The terror of Edward's arms made him ima- 
gine, that nothing was now wanting to the 
permanent ſubjection of Scotland, but his car- 
rying off the records and monuments which 1 
have already mentioned. Meeting with no 
oppoſition in his tour to Elgin, he returned to 
Scone, which he conſidered as the ſanctuary 
of the Scotch monarchy; and there he began 
his deſtructive operations, by ſeizing upon 
their coronation chair, which had, even in 
thoſe days, obtained the name of Fatal. The 
crown, the regalia, the royal jewels and plate, 


He carries 
off the 
records of 
Scotland. 


were ſeized at the ſame time, as was (if I miſ- 
take not) the diamond croſs, which I have al- 


ready mentioned to have belonged to Edgar 


Atheling; and all were ſent off to England, 
where the fatal chair is {till to be ſeen in the 
O 2 abbey 
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A.D. 1296. abbey of Weſtminſter. After that, he ordered 
all the nobility and freeholders of the kingdom 
to attend him at Berwick, where they renewed 
their homage and fealty in the following terms. 


« To all thoſe that fhall ſee or hear theſe let- 
ters, we [ſuch and ſuch there named] ſend greet- 
ing. | | | | 

pnonho : For that we agree to the faith and will of 
_ ry the moſt noble prince, our dear lord, Edward, 
buy the grace of God, king of England, lord of 
Ireland,” and duke of Aquitain ; we promiſe, 

for us and our heirs, upon the pain of body and 

eſtate, and whatſoever elſe we can incur, that 

we will aſſiſt and ſerve him well and loyally 

againſt all perſons that may live and die, at all 

times when required or ſummoned by our lord 

the king of England, or his heirs. And we ſhall 

not know of 'any damage due to him or them, 

but we will hinder it to the utmoſt of our power, 

and will diſcover it to them. And for the per- 

formance of this, we bind us and our heirs, and 

all our goods; and further, have ſworn upon 

the holy goſpels. In witneſs whereof, we have 

cauſed theſe letters patents to be made, and 

ſealed with our ſeals. Given at Berwic upon 

Tweed, the 28th day of Auguſt, in the twenty- 
fourth year of the reign of our Lord the king 

of England.” 
taken by This act was not e by repreſentatives, 
de by conſtituents; for it appears by the rolls 

(called 
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(called Ragman *, which are till extant) that 
moſt of the freehollers in Scotland performed 
it; and from the amazing number of names con- 


to believe that Scotland was then more populous 
than it is at preſent. Some authors have been 
fond of maintaining that all the freeholders of 
the kingdom were parties in this ſubmiſſion, ex- 
cepting William Douglas, the head of that 
noble family, who rather than comply with it, 
died a priſoner in England. I am far from being 
of that opinion; for I believe the love of in- 
dependency was never ſo totally extinguiſhed 
in that kingdom, as that many might not be 
found who would have given evidence for it 


of Edward, that he ſettled the government of 
Scotland, as if it had been a province of Eng- 
land. He appointed the earl of Surry to be his 
lieutenant there, Hugh de Creſſingham his trea- 
ſurer, and William Ormeſby his juſticiary. 


Upon Edward's return to England, after 

thoſe arrangements, the Scotch diſcovered ſymp- 

n toms of impatience under the yoke. Creſſing- 
u ham and Ormeſby proved to be tyrants. The 
g former was a prieſt, and the latter a lawyer, who 


unn with =_ REN ſeverity all the Scots 


* I ſuppoſe the word Rag is the abbreviated * for 
Raguel or royal. 


who 


with their blood, as will be proved by the ſequel . 
of this hiſtory, The outward appearance of , 
ſubmiſſion, however, was ſo promiſing in favour 
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tained in thoſe deeds, there is the greateſt reaſon 


They ſob- 
mit to Eng- 
liſh govern- 


ment. 
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who refuſed to ſwear fealty to Edward. The 
natives of Scotland, at this time, may be conſi- 
dered as taking leave of their independency with 


Hparting figh, when a patriot hero Rept forth 
to re-unite them. 


His name was William Wallace *. Some ſay 
he was the fon of Sir Malcolm Wallace of Ell- 
erſlie, and others of Sir Andrew Wallace of 
Cragie. The difference may be intereſting to 
the two families, but it never can be ſo to the 
public, as Wallace could derive no luſtre from 
them, however they might be ennobled by him. 
According to the beſt accounts, he was the ſe- 
cond ſon of Sir Malcolm Wallace of Ellerſlie, 
defcended from an old family in Kyle; and thus 
he had the glory of owing his fame to no pre- 
eminence of fortune, but his own virtue and va- 
lour. The circumſtances of his country ſuffici- 
ently vindicate his conduct. Scotland was then 
without a king and without laws; at leaſt ſhe 
had none, that a free-born Scotchman could 
recognize. Wallace ſeems to have conſidered 
himſelf as having no relation but to his country, 
and as being bound to no duty but to reſtore 
her independency. Robuſt, active, and brave, 

His true name was William Walays and from the country where 
he was born, he appears to have been deſcended from the Welch 
br ancient Britons (See vol. I. p. 105.) who formed the Regnum 
Cambrenſe, or kingdom of Areclude, and were called the Strath 
Clyde Welch, in the year 875 (See ibid. p. 106.). He is {aid to 


have left a daughter, who was married to Baillie of Hoprig, one of 
the anceſtors of the Baillies of Lamington. 
| he 
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diſdained the claims of England; and by 
a ſelf-delegated' authority, he and his party 
l took every opportunity of deſtroying the Eng- 
, liſh, as vermin that were preying on the vitals 
of their country. Frequent” exploits of that 
kind ſoon rendered the name of Wallace con- 
ſpicuous, and the ſpirit of liberty again reani- 
mated the youth of Scotland. An illuſtrious 
confraternity was ſoon formed, conſiſting of the 
following perſons : Malcolm earl of Lenox, lord 
William Douglas governor of Berwick, Sir 
John Grahame, Sir Neil Campbel, Sir Chriſto- 
pher Seton, Sir John Ramſay, Sir Fergus Barc- 
lay, Andrew Murray, William Oliphant, Hugh 


Robert Keith, Rainold Crawford, younger, 
Adam Wallace, Roger Kilpatrick, Simon Fraſer, 
Alexander Fraſer, James Crawfurd, Robert Lau- 


len der, Scrimzor, conſtable of Dundee, Alex- 
ſhe ander Auchinleck, Ruthven, Richard Lundie, 
uld William Crawfurd, Arthur Biſſet, James Lind- 
red ſay, Robert Lindſay, John Cleland, William 
try, Ker, Edward Little, Robert Rutherford, Tho- 
tore 


mas Haliday, John Tinto, Walter Newbigging, 
Jardan Barde, Guthrie, Adam Currie, Hugh 
oy Dundaſs, John Scot, Stephen Ireland, John 
Neleb Blair, Mr. Thomas Gray, and ſeveral other gen- 
— tlemen, with their friends and ſervants. 

aid to Thoſe patriots, in undertaking the deliverance 


one of of Scotland, knew that if they were not ſucceſs- 
4 ful, 


ave, 
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friends, 


Hay, Robert Boid, John Johnſton, Adam Gordon, 
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that the exerciſe of humanity would not allevi- 
ate their puniſhment. They therefore gave no 
quarter to the enſlavers of their country who 
reſiſted them; and their exploits ſoon rouſed the 
attention of their tyrants. The Engliſh garri- 
ſons were on all hands attacked and put to the 
ſword ; and, at laſt, Lanerk, a principal town 
of Clydeſdale; was recovered from Edward, its 


- governor being killed. The reputation of the 


Scotch arms was now revived under Wallace, 
who was deemed to be invincible from the great 
exploits he performed in his own perſon. He 


went to the northwards of the Frith of Forth, 


the ancient ſeat of the Scotch monarchy, where 
he found the inhabitants well affected to the 
cauſe of liberty; and there herecovered thecaſtles 
of Dundee, Forfar, Brechin, and Montroſe, with 
as much facility as Edward had taken them. 
The caſtle of Dunotter, which at that time was 
deemed to be impregnable from its ſituation, re- 
ceived a Scotch garriſon ; and the Engliſh deſ: 
pairing to hold Aberdeen, ſet it on flames at the 
time that Wallace entered it. It was then he 
heard that the Englith army was preparing to 
take poſſeſſion of the paſs of Stirling, which Wal- 
lace reſolved to prevent. The rapidity of his 


_ victories, and the frequency of his exploits, have 


diſordered the chronology of his hiſtory. There 
is even reaſon to believe, that many of his no- 


| bleſt actions were performed ſome years be- 


fore 


fore his reputation found acceſs to the hiſtory 
of his country. 
The earl of Surry, the only man of virtue, or 


-indeed of capacity, who had been appointed to 


the government of Scotland, was forced, on ac- 
count of his health, to reſide in England, while 
Creſſingham and Ormeſby were rendering them- 
ſelves deteſtable by their oppreſſions. Edward 
was at that time in France, and far from ſuſpect- 
ing an inſurrection in Scotland. When he heard 
of it, he ordered the earl of Surry, his lieute- 
nant there, to ſuppreſs it; but that nobleman's 
health not permitting him to take the field, he 
reſigned his command to his nephew the lord 
Henry Percy. That young nobleman aſſembled 


2 great army, ſaid to conſiſt of forty thouſand 


men, and marched againſt Wallace, who had, by 
this time, returned to the weſtern parts of Scot- 
land &. He found the Scots encamped at Irwin, 
with a lake in their front, and their flanks ſe- 
cured by entrenchments ; ſo that they could not 
beattacked without great hazard; but the Engliſh 
were befriended by the diſſenſions of the Scots. 


* The exploits of this hero, Wallace, were ſo aſtoniſhing, 
that his hiſtorians, even thoſe who were almoſt contemporary 
with him, have bewildered themſelves in their relations. I have 
placed them in that order which is beſt warranted by the Eng- 
liſh hiſtorians, and ſeems to be the moſt probable. I am, how 
ever, not alittle ſuſpicious that the campaign I am now recount- 
ing happened before he went northwards. As the facts are un- 
doubted, a little diforder in the chronology is the leſs to be re- 
garded. | 
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Wallace, a private gentleman, of little or no 


amongſt the fortune, had gained reputation, and was on 


Scots, 


Conti- 
nuance of 
the war. 


the point of acquiring power, which created 
a jealouſy among his fellow-patriots. It was 
ſuggeſted, that an oppoſition to the Engliſh 
could be productive only of farther national 
deſtruction; and Lundie, a man of great rank 
in Wallace's army, perceiving that he could 
not be a general, reſolved to be a ſlave; for he 
formed a party againſt Wallace, and they 
offered to ſubmit to the Engliſh, on their being 
indemnified for all that had paſſed, and ſecured 
in their lives and eſtates. Wallace and his lit- 
tle band of free Scotchmen were ſo far from 


agreeing to thoſe terms, that they ſent an open 


defiance to Percy, and declared that they would 
never lay down their arms till their country 
was reſtored to her liberty and independency. 
They were ſo determined in this reſolution, 
that they attacked the rear of the Engliſh army, 
and plundered their baggage; but were obliged 
to retire with the loſs of a thouſand men. This 
check ſerved only to re- animate Wallace and 
his friends, who were now deſerted by almoſt 
all the men of property and eminence in their 
country; but their loſs was amply ſupplied by 
that middhng rank of people, who conſidered 
liberty as their moſt precious birth-right. It 
was then towards the end of autumn, and the 
earl of Surry had returned to Scotland, but 
was forced to order his army into winter-quar- 
he ES ters. 
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ters. All ſeaſons were alike to the brave 
Wallace and his friends, who took that op- 
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portunity to retaliate upon the partizans of 


England ſome part of the miſeries which Scot- 


land had ſuffered. The biſhop of Glaſgow's 
houſe was plundered, and the Engliſh writers 
have exclaimed againſt Wallace for his cruel- 


ties; yet it is certain, that during all the war 


he carried on againſt the enemies of his coun- 
try, he neither put woman or child to death, 
nor any other perſon who was not found in 
arms to oppoſe him. 

The hiſtory af nd country, GTO can ex- 
hibit ſuch a ſcene as. that of Scotland now pre- 
ſents. Her great noblemen, intimidated, over- 
awed, or corrupted, had loſt all feeling for 
their country. Baliol, her mock king, had 
been ſent by Edward, in chains, to remain a pri- 
ſoner in the Tower of London. Bruce, more 
degenerated ſtill than Baliol, who had made a 
ſpirited effort againſt Edward, lived upon his 
Engliſh eſtate, deſpiſed and unnoticed. The 
leading nobility were glad of an opportunity 
of ſafely tyranniſing over their inferiors, thro” 
their abſence from the ſeat of government; 
and many of the loweſt rank of the Scots were 


Miſeries of 
Scotland. 


indifferent under what maſter they ſerved, as 


nothing could be more diſmal than their feudal 
dependence. The Scots, therefore, very pro- 
perly conſidered themſelves as a people deſti- 


tute of any bond of-union with government, 
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A. D. 1297- and that nature had given them a right to pro- 
vide for their ſelf-preſervation, without regard 
to any other conſideration. 

Wine In 1297, the earl of Surry advanced towards 
pains ar: Stirling, where the paſs over the Forth was 
Stirling, no better than a wooden bridge; but acroſs 
it he ſaw the Scotch army, encamped in excel- 
lent order on the oppoſite bank, under Wal- 
lace, The hiſtories and traditions of Scotland 
here mention a circumſtance which, when we 


conſider the times, is far from being impro- 


bable ; for they tell us, that Wallace, foreſee- his 
ing the Engliſh would paſs the bridge to en- Scot 
counter him, had ſawed the poſts which ſup- ries 


ported it ſo artfully, that it gave way after by 1 
the enemy had paſſed it, Lundie, the Scotch WiC 
knight, who knew the abilities of Wallace, of 


endeavoured to diſſuade the earl of Surry from the 
paſſing the bridge to attack him; but the trea- othe 
ſurer, Creſſingham, being of a different opi- E 
nion, Sir Marmaduke Twenge, one of the whi 


boldeſt of the Engliſh officers, put himſelf at the 
the head of the Engliſh army, and paſſed the how 


bridge. We are told, that at this time the all 
high-ſteward of Scotland, and Matthew earl trio! 
of Lenox, had ſecretly joined the friends of wer 
liberty, and had formed a kind of an army of the 
obſervation in the rear of the Engliſh troops. bert 


Twenge paſſed the bridge with half the Eng- defe 
liſh army, and Wallace ſeemed to retire with they 
ſome confuſion, This encouraged the Eng- whe 

liſh, 
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liſh, and they continued their purſuit ; when 
2 detachment of the Scots got between them 
and the bridge, juſt at the time when it gave 
way, under the crowds of Engliſh ſoldiers who 
were paſling it. Wallace upon this faced about, 
and defeated all his enemies who were to the 


of Scotland and the earl of Lenox attacked 
and beat the earl of Surry, who with difficulty 
eſcaped to Berwic. Creflingham, though a 
clergyman, was killed in this encounter, and 
his body was found caſed in armour. The 
Scots attributed to him great part of the miſe- 
ries they ſuffered; but they were befriended 
by his avarice, for he left the garriſons of Ber- 
wic and Roxburgh ſo deſtitute of all the means 
of defence, that they fell immediately into 
the hands of Wallace, together with many 
other places ſouth of the Forth. 

Edward was, at this time, in foreign parts, 
while Wallace reaped immortal glory, by being 
the deliverer of his country. We are not, 
however, with ſome writers to imagine, that 
all the Scots of thoſe days were heroes and pa- 
triots. The greateſt part of them, perhaps, 
were over-awed or corrupted by Edward ; but 
the few who remained firm to the cauſe of li- 
berty, not only ſupported themſelves on the 
defenſive, but, in the winter of the year 1297, 
they made ſeveral inroads into England, from 
whence they . carried off a large booty. They 


even 
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northward of the bridge, while the great ſteward 
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A. P. 1297. even attacked Carliſle and Newcaſtle ; but tho 


Famine 
in Scot- 


und, 


they were repulſed from both, they never loſt 
their ſpirits, and Wallace, at laſt, formed them 
into excellent troops. Particular mention is 
made, in our old hiſtorians, of his having carried 
fire and ſword, for twenty-three days, thro 
the northern counties of England. Senſible 
of the diſadvantage he was under for want of 
a due ſubordination in his army, where every 
man was a volunteer, he formed a plan of a 


regulated militia, which had wonderful effects 


His numbers were too few to ſuffer him to gar- 
riſon the caſtles he took; and he therefore diſ- 
mantled Roxburgh and other places in the 
South; but he put a garriſon into Couper, 
which he took ſoon after the action at Stirling- 
bridge. 5 

All the glorious exploits of Wallace could 
not preſerve his countrymen from ſcarcity. 
Their perpetual wars with England had occa- 
fioned a total ceſſation of agriculture, and: 
famine then raged in the bowels of their coun- 
try, which Wallace could relieve only by the 
corn and cattle which his followers carried off 
from England. An inroad made by the garr- 
ſon of Carliſle into Annandale was the only 
check the Scots met with during that remark- 
able winter; and the loſs of Wallace, in the 
whole campaign, was ſo trifling, that it is 
ſcarcely mentioned. Edward, who continued 


{till abroad, hearing of the exploits of Wallace, 
gladly 
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gladly liſtened to the propoſal made by the A. P. 12%. 
pope for a two years truce with the king of 

France, that he might return to gratify his 

ruling paſſion of humbling the Scots. He had 

wrote, in the moſt earneſt manner, for all his 

8 great ſubjects to join the earl of Surry againſt eh is 

; thoſe rebels, as he affected to call them; and tre 


threatened 
he ordered the prince his ſon to ſummon his . 


ward, 
military tenants to York, in January 1298. 458. 
The meeting was very full ; but the members | 
demanded . a confirmation of the liberties they 
were entitled to by Magna Charta, as the price 
of their ſervices againſt the Scots, Edward 
granted all they required; and in the ſpring 
of the year an army of above an hundred thou- 
ſand Enghſh was aflembled, of whom above 
two thouſand were horſemen, and completely 
caſed in ſteel, which, in thoſe days, was the 
privilege of barons and knights alone. All 
this happened while Edward was: ſtill abroad ; 
but he gave a ſanction to whatever was re- 
quired, and ordered the earl of Surry not to 
proceed againſt Wallace, till he ſhould arrive 
to head his own army 1n perſon. 
The main body of the Engliſh army, under 
the earl of Surry, was then lying in the neigh- 


arTtl- 


_ bourhood of Berwic, but their numbers were 
" too great to be ſubſiſted ; and Edward, who 
; te was then upon his return to England with an 
1 army of veterans, ordered them to be diſband- 
1 ed, reſerving twenty thouſand foot and fifteen 


hun- 


Jadly 
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A. D. 1293, hundred horſe, all of them choice troops. On 
the fourteenth of March he arrived in England, 


and loſt no time in marching northwards to 
take upon him the command of his army. 


8 By this time, the ſtates of Scotland had choſen 
choſen fro: Wallace for their protector, under Baliol. There 


Scotland. Was, it is true, no precedent for ſuch a ſtep, 
but neceſſity warranted the meaſure, In a par- 
lament which he convoked at Perth, he was 
confirmed in his authority ; and Patrick, earl of 
Dunbar, was declared to be a traitor, for ſiding 
with the Engliſh. It is with ſome reluctance 
that I muſt acknowledge the envy and mean- 
neſs of the Scotch nobility towards their brave 
protector Wallace. Baliol, being freed from 
his impriſonment in England, was then living 
upon his French eſtate; Bruce was the de- 
clared partizan of the Engliſh, and was daily 
endeavouring to form a party againſt Wallace, 
Cumming had the ſame ambitious views; ſo 
that Wallace had no friends but thoſe of liberty 
and independency. He bore up againſt all dif- 

' couragements ; and, the nobility failing him, 
he again found reſources in the middling rank 
of his countrymen, It is here proper to ob- 
ſerve, that, before Wallace was choſen pro- 
tector, twelve guardians of the kingdom, all 
of them noblemen, had been elected at a par- 

| liament in Perth, and Wallace had been pro- 
bel bably ſubſtituted in their places. Edward, in 


tions of 
Edward: the mean time, was making vaſt preparations 
for 
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: for another expedition into Scotland; and had, 4. p. 1298. 
with little credit to his own reputation, not 
0 only extricated himſelf out of his French and 


Flemiſh wars, but had made all the conceſ- 
n ſions to his Engliſh ſubjects that the moſt tur- 


e bulent of them could require, that he might 
, meet with no obſtruction in giving a final 
5 blow to the Scotch name and nation, His 
18 views, probably, were to deprive them even 


of of that ſhadow of royalty in which he had in- 
fo dulged them, when he had appointed Baliol to 


ce be their king, and to cut off every Scotchman 
* who ſhould dare to reſiſt him. 

ve In this he was but too well ſeconded by the 
m heads of the great Scotch families, Bruce, 


ng Cumming, and Stuart, 'The former ſtill flat- 
le. tered himſelf, that Edward would pay ſome | 
ly regard to his pretenſions; and the two latter, 


ce. though they did not ſide with the Engliſh, 
0 hated Wallace. 


ty Edward, upon his laſt arrival in England, 
If. had made uncommon efforts to raiſe money 
m. for carrying on the war againſt Scotland, and 
nk writs of ſummonſes were iſſued for a two-fold 
ob. rendezvous; one of all the militia of the king- 
th dom to meet the king at Carliſle on Whitſun- 
all Eve; and another for a parliament to aflemble 


ar- at Vork. At the ſame time, he ſent letters to 
ro- Wallace, upbraiding him for the hoſtilities he | 
in had committed againſt England, which, he ſaid, 
ons he durſt nat have attempted, had he (Edward) 
for L VOL. 1k Q been 
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been in his own dominions. Wallace treated 
the meſſengers he ſent with theſe letters (which 
more than probably contained offers of pardon) 
with great ſtatelineſs, and in his turn reproach- 
ed Edward with his having taken advantage of 
the diviſions of a free people to enſlave them; 
and thus that negociation ended. | 

England had never before ſeen ſo complete 
an army as that which Edward muſtered be- 
fore he entered upon this expedition to Scot- 
land. It conſiſted of eighty thouſand foot, 
three thouſand - horſemen, completely armed, 
and four thouſand light-armed. This vaſt 
body was attended by a fleet to ſupply it with 
proviſions (the erection of magazines being 
then unknown in Europe); but the tempeſtu- 
ouſneſs of the weather, and the croflneſs of 
the winds, put Edward under vaſt difliculties, 
Beſides this army, he had detached bodies in 
Scotland. The earl of Pembroke was defeated 
in Fife, with the loſs of about fifteen hundred 
men ; and Sir John Witherington was cut off 
with another ſeparate body near Perth. The 
Galloway men, among or near whom the 
great eſtates of Bruce and Baliol lay, were not 
only influenced by thoſe chiefs, but ſtill retain- 
ing ideas of their former independency (the 
loſs of which they attributed to the Scots) 
had joined Edward's generals, to whom they 
had been very inſtrumental in preſerving their 
footing in Scotland. According to the Scots, 
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the two laſt- mentioned defeats were owing to 4. D. 2238. 


Wallace, who knowing the diſſiculties of Ed- 


ward for want of ſubſiſtence, encamped in the 
front of his army at Stanmore with ſo martial 
an appearance, that Edward did not think pro- 
per to advance ; which 1s the more probable, 


as he had as yet drawn no benefit from his 


fleet. When he came to a place called Tem- 
pleton, he received ſome ſupplies from his 
ſhips, which determined him to march thro* 
a cultivated country to Falkirk, where he knew 
his enemies would make their great ſtand. 


The nearer the Scots were to deſtruction, 


the more. they courted it, by the animofities 
which were hourly prevailing among their 
leaders. It unfortunately happened, that the 
feudal law gave each chief a kind of an inde- 
pendent command over his followers. Bruce, 


as we have already ſeen, had joined Edward; 


and Camming and Stuart, while the Engliſh 
were advancing to attack them, were diſputing 
with Wallace about the poſt of honour; but 
we are not certain in what manner the dif- 
ference was ended. All that we know is, that 
it was not decreed to Cumming. It is allowed, 
on all hands, that the Scotch army did not 
exceed thirty thouſand men, while that of Ed- 
ward confiſted of forty thouſand of his beſt 
troops, and that Wallace made a moſt excel- 
lent diſpoſition. He drew up his men in three 
diviſions, ſo as that they could not be out- 


Q 2 flanked 
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A,D. 1238. flanked by the enemy, with his horfe in the 


rear, and the front ranks intermixed with 


archers, The army under Edward was com- 


manded by Bohun earl of Hereford, high-con- 


ſtable of England, Bigod, earl-marſhal, and the 


earl of Lincoln. Edward had intelligence of 
the altercations among the Scotch leaders; 
and ſcarcely were they ended (if they ended 
at all) when he gave the ſignal for the charge, 
This was anſwered by a ſhout from the Scots, 
ſo terrible, that it frightened Edward's horſe; 
and, falling to the ground, two of his ribs 
were broken. He difſembled his anguith, 


and ordered his Welch ſoldiers to begin the 


attack ; but they diſliked the ſervice, and Ed- 
ward, forgetting his pain, put himſelf on 
foot at the head of a battalion, who pluck- 
ed up the palifades with which the Scots had 


, guarded their front, and broke in upon them 


with irreſiſtible fury. Wallace had juſt time tc 
make a very ſhort ſpeech to his ſoldiers: 
“ There, faid he, is Edward, run if you dare;” 
but he had ſcarcely ſpoken, when he had the 
mortification to ſee Cumming, with his divi- 
tion, which was the ſtrongeſt of the army, 
quit the field without a ſtroke, and leave the 
brigade under Stuart to be cut in pieces with 
their gallant leader. Notwithſtanding theſe 
diſaſters, Wallace kept his ground with amaz- 
ing intrepidity, till Bruce and his followers, 
making a circuit round a hill, attacked him in 
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the rear, and obliged him to retreat, which he A. p. 1298; 


did in good order and with a conſiderable body 


under his command, towards the river ER 


which he paſſed. 

This battle was fought on the twenty- ſecond of 
July, and the loſs of the Scots could not fall 
ſhort of ten thouſand men, though by Engliſh 
writers it is mounted to a far greater number. 
The chief among the Scots who fell were Mac- 
duff, earl of Fife, and John de Graham, a man 
ſo brave that he may be ſtiled the right hand of 
Wallace. The loſs of the Englith is too incon- 
ſiderable to be mentioned, none among them 
of note being killed but the great maſter of the 
Templars. It appears that Bruce continued his 
purſuit of Wallace ; but that both leaders agreed 
to a private parley on the banks of the Carron, 
by which they were ſeparated. Bruce reproached 
the other with madneſs for taking arms againſt 
ſo powerful a king as Edward, and inſinuated 
that Wallace himſelf had a view upon the 
crown. The anſwer of Wallace was that of a 
hero and a patriot. He warmly diſclaimed hav- 
ing any ambitious thoughts, which he ſaid he 
had neither a right nor an inclination to enter- 
tain ; but put Bruce in mind of his degeneracy 
and his indolence in not ſupporting his high- 
born claim to the crown. © To you (ſaid he) the 
miſeries of your country are owing. You left 


Their loſs, 


Conference 
between 
Bruce and 
Wallace. 


her overwhelmed with woes, and I undertook _ 


the cauſe which you betrayed; a cauſe which 1 
| {hall 
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A. D. 1298, ſhall eſpouſe as long as I breathe, while you live 


with ignominy, and court the chains of a fo- 
reign tyrant.” Such was the ſubſtance of a de- 
claration as ſpirited and virtuous, perhaps, as any 
that hiſtory can produce. The words of Wallace 
ſunk deep into the mind of Bruce, and after: 
wards were attended by the nobleſt effects. It 
is thought that they opened his eyes, but con- 
curred with his reflections upon his own con- 
duct to ſhorten his life, though not before he 
had animated his ſon with the ſpirit of the brave 
knight. That Bruce died ſoon after this battle 
is beyond doubt; and-the hiſtorians who hved 
neareſt thoſe times agree, that his death was 
owing to remorſe and grief for his paſt meannels. 

The fituation of Wallace after the battle of 
Falkirk was ſingular, and his behaviour in it 
more than juſtifies the warmeſt praiſes which the 
free and the brave of all countries, as well as 
Scotland, have poured upon his memory. His 
patriotiſm was proof againſt all the ingratitude 
and inſolence he had encountered; and his own 
greatneſs can ſcarcely be ſaid to have a place in 
his thoughts, ſo entirely were they devoted to 
the ſervice of his country. Without repining, 
he heard that the ſtates of Scotland intended to 
raiſe his capital enemy, John Cumming, earl of 
Buchan, to the protectorate. This made no im- 
preſſion upon Wallace, who by this time was 
reſolved to take the firſt opportunity of reſign- 


ing that invidious diſtinction. Having collected 
all 
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all the remains of the Scotch army after its de- 4. D. 1258. 
feat at Falkirk, he was in a condition once more | 
to take the field; and after burning the town of 

Stirling, he croſſed the Forth, and entrenched 

himſelf at Perth, waiting for the approach 

of the victorious Engliſh. Their hiſtorians 

have in vain endeavoured to throw a veil over 
Edward's hiſtory at this period, for it is certain 

Wallace ſtopt the progreſs of the Engliſh mo- 

narch, irreſiſtible as he appeared. 

Some of the Scotch hiſtorians with unpardon- | vents 
able malevolence * have faid, that immediately 
before the battle of Falkirk, an altercation hap- 
pening between Stuart and Wallace, the latter 
withdrew his diviſion, and ſuffered Stuart and 
his troops to be cut in pieces. The ſubſequent 
conduct of Wallace is an effectual refutation of 
this calumny. The ſons of Freedom continued 
to flock to his ſtandards, and ſcarcely an hour 
paſſed in which he did not attack and defeat 
ſtraggling parties of the Engliſh army. The 
truth is, Edward's deſire to ſubdue Scotland, and 
his unmanly reſentment againſt its inhabitants, 
led him into errors that were unpardonable in 
ſo great a general. He had advanced with 2, 
great army into an exhauſted impoveriſhed 
country, which obliged him to have his quarters 
and poſts at conſiderable diſtances from each 
other. He had depended upon precarious ſup- 


* Mackenzie's Lives of the Scotch Writers, vol. I. p. 157. 
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plies from his fleet; but they had failed him 
through the tempeſtuouſneſs of the weather. 


Wallace was ſenſible of his ſituation, and avail- 


ed himſelf of it with ſuch ſucceſs, that Edward, 


in the career of all his victories, was forced to 


come to the reſolution of returning to England. 
Previous to this, he proceeded againſt his Scotch 


priſoners, and all who diſclaimed his authority, 
with unrelenting cruelty ; for, performing ho- 
mage or ſuffering death, was all the option he 


left to the wretched inhabitants. When he be- 
gan his march ſouthwards, Wallace and his 
friends hovered on his rear, and made ſevere 
reprifals upon-numbers of the Engliſh who fell 
into their hands ; ſo that Edward was forced, in 
order to regain Carliſle, to ſtrike *. the 
inhoſpitable foreſt of Selkirk. ; 
There 1s the greateſt reaſon to bitioes that 
Wallace, while he was performing thoſe noble 
exploits, had no other character than that of a 
volunteer in the ſervice of his country; for it 
is agreed on by all hiſtorians, that he had before 
that time reſigned the protectorſhip, in an aſſem- 


behold him in the light of a private individual, 
at the head of a body of friends, whom his vir- 
tue had formed, and his courage had animated, 


for the deliverance of their country; or, in other 


words, Wallace was an illuſtrious rebel to the 
cauſe of ſlavery. Cumming appears to have 


been now the legal governor of Scotland under 
Baliol, 
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Baliol, bit the part he acted was ſpiritleſs and A;D. ing. 


üunous. He pretended to hold his autho- 
rity front the ſtates; but he did nothing to aſ· 
ſit their independency, though a favourable 
opportunity then preſented,” by the differences, 
which had broken out afreſh between Edward 
and his Engliſh nobility. The wiſeſt meaſure 
which Cumming purſued, was his applying firſt 
to Philip de Valois, the king of France, and 
then to. pope Boniface the VIIIth, for à truce in 
favour of Scotland. Edward's' affairs on the 
continent of Europe, at that time, were in a very 
indifferent ſituation; and though Baliol was 
{till his priſoner, yet the court of Rome treated 
him as à fovereign independent prince. | 
This was far from being agreeable to Edward; 

as it ſtruck at his claim of ſuperiority over Scot- 
land; and the reſpect with which Philip acted 
towards Baliol gave him ſtill greater diſquiet. 
He had, partly through the diſaffection that con- 
tinued to reign among his nobility, and partly 
to be at hand to curb the Scots, paſſed the winter 
of the year 1298, in the north of England; and 
at Durham he called a great council of his no- 


bility, in which he gave away to-his own party, 


the eſtates of the principal Scotchmen who fol- 
lowed either Cumming or Wallace. But, accord- 
ing to Buchanan, though he had, at the inter- 


ceſſion of Philip, conſented to a truce of ſeven. 


months, yet he impriſoned the Scotch embaſſa- 
dors asthey were proceeding to the pope's court: 


{Yaſh II. '" T he 
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A.D. 1293. The Scots ſeem to have conſidered Edward's 
_  ” agreeing to a truce as ariſing from the neceſſity 
of his own affairs; and, without regarding it, 
they reſumed their arms, with a greater ſhew 
of refolution than before. We are to obſerve, 
that they were divided, at this time, into three 
claſſes; thoſe who perſevered in their alle- 
giance to Edward; thoſe who looked upon Ba- 
liol as their king, and Cumming as his ſubſti- 
tute or lieutenant; and thoſe under Wallace, 
who renounced. all connections with, or de- 
pendence upon, England, and acted ſingly for 
the liberties of his country. The two latter 
claſſes differed in principle, but agreed in mea- 
ſures; for they joined in expelling the Engliſh 
out of Scotland. But before I proceed, it is 
neceſſary, from the public records, to clear up 
the caſe of Baliol, which cannot be done with- 

out ſome intermixture of foreign affairs. 
afe of The treaty of truce which had been ne- 
gociated between Philip and Edward, un- 
der the mediation of Boniface, not as pope, 
but as Benedict of Gaeta, a private perſon, 
had never been carried into execution, being 
diſagreeable to both parties. The eighth ar- 
ticle of this treaty, which was dated at Rome 
the twentieth of June, 1298, imported, “ That 
all the lands, vaſſals, and goods, which the 
| king of France was then poſſeſſed of, that were of v 
the king of England's before the war, and thoſe | Engl 
the king of England was then poſſeſſed of, fore 
Satin «$35 | ſhould 
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| ſhould be put into the hands and poſleſiion 
of the pope, and ſo remain till the kings them- 
ſelves agreed about them, br he ſhould order 
what was therein to be done, without preju- 


dice to the lands, vaſſals, and goods of either 


of the kings, as to the poſſeſſion, Ro 


or property of them.“ 


This article gave Philip a pretext to alledge, 


that Baliol, as a vaſſal of the crown of France, 


ought to be delivered into the pope's hands. 


This demand was diſputed by Edward, as be- 
ing contrary to the ſpirit of the treaty, which 
regarded only the priſoners made in Gaſcony. 
Though Edward was well founded in this ob- 
jection, yet ſuch was the ſituation of his affairs, 


both at home and abroad, that he agreed to 


give his holineſs entire ſatisfaction on that, and 
all other heads of the treaty; and he ſent orders 
to Robert de Burgherſh, his conſtable of Do- 


ver, to carry over to France his priſoner, John 


Baliol, and to put him into the hands of the 
biſhop of Vincenza, the pope's agent there, 
Baliol had, before this time, in an inſtrument 
under his hand, diſclaimed all property in the 


crown of Scotland, the people of which (as 
he alledged) had endeavoured to take him off 


by poiſon ; and on account of the malice, trea- 


AD. tigh, | 


Rymer, | 
vol, II. 
Pp. 840. 


chery, and deceit of that nation. The biſhop 


of Vincenza went to Monſtreuil, where the 


Engliſh and French ambaſſadors appeared be- 


tore him, to carry the treaty into execution, 
R 2 There 


N There is 705 gende 8 bn to believe, that 
Baliol had been forced by his jailors to the re- 
nunciations he had agreed to; and chat, find. 
ing he was to fall into the hands of the pope, 
he had: ordered his agents at the court of Rome 

to acknowledge the kingdom of Scotland as x 
fief of the holy ſee ; and that they did ſo is ſ 
paſt all contradiction, from the records that $i 
have been publiſhed. - But this very ſobmil- 90 
Hon never can affect the independency of Scot- tl 
land,: becauſe Baliol had already diſabled Him- E 
{elf from/perforining any regal or political ac, cl 

hy bis renouncing all relatiot to the crown, b 
Even if that had not been the caſe; and tho 
the had been without à competitor yet this 
ſubjecting the independency of his crown and 
people to Edward was, according to tlie prin- 
Ciples of liberty, and thoſe which the [inde 
pendent part of the people of Scotland at 
this time avowed; a ſufficient reafon for his 
forfeiting his: right, even x he had nde re- 
; nounced it. 

24 Edward either was wachs of, * nuch 
ed, John's hameful ſubmiſſion; and when the 
ambaſſadors met at Whitſand, to deliver Ba. 
liol into the hands of the biſhop df Vincenz: 
on the twentieth of July, the ' Engliſh ambaſ 
ſadors preſented, on the part of Edward, at 

inſtrument, in which he declared, that the 
pope might direct and act what he pleaſed with 
a to Baliol's . and private eſtatss; 
but 
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taken arms, and; rebelled againſt! his ſovereign 


the king of England, formed the baſis of this 


ſalvo; and Baliol was dere nn up 


into the biſhop's hands. 

The unanimity of the Scots, in eee 
Kern liberty, had been ſo fucceſsful, chat the 
Engliſh had then been driven out of all the 
chief ſtrong! holds of Scotland, except Edin. 
burgh, Stirling, and Berwic. It is to- be re. 
gretted, that we now know little of Wallhee, 
but that he was alive and at liberty. Im in- 
clined to believe that, about this time, he 
went, over to France; and in this I am coun 
tenanced by old writers almoſt contemporary 
with Himſelf. He perhaps thought, that he 


could do his country inore eſſectual ſervice by 


carrying arms againſt Edward in Gaſcony, than 
if he had remained in Scotland, where the re- 
gent and the leading men were jealous of his 


glory and influence. We are ignorant whether 


he carried arms in France in any other character 
than that of a; volunteer; but hiſtorians in- 
form us, that he was treated by Philip with 
the greateſt reſpe& and honour. - em ELL 10 


His place was nobly ſupplied, in the. kervice 


T28 
but with. a falvo to all the rights which he a.. 84. 
(Edward) and his heirs might have upon 
the kingdom of Scotland. Not only che ro- 
nunciation made by Baliol, but his having 


liſh driven 
out of part 
of Scotland. 


Courage and 
exploits of 


of his country, by a nobleman of the name of Frazer 


Frazer, who. acted as lieutenant-general 6e 


Cum- 
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ſuſpended all his great concerns, both of war 
and peace, to gratify his vengeance againſt 
the Scots. Under pretence of making good 
all the grants he had lately made of their 


eſtates, (which he could not do without carry- 
ing his arms once more into that country) he 


ſummoned the militia of all England to meet 


bim at Carliſle on Whitſunday, 1299; but the 


conferences at Monſtreuil then depending, he 
adjourned the meeting to the firſt of Auguſt 


following. In the intermediate time, he aſ- 


ſembled his parliament at Weſtminſter, and 
ordered public prayers to be put up in all the 
churches of England for a bleſſing on his arms 
againſt: the Scots; and he practiſed. all the arts 


of popularity, ſome of them even below the 


dignity of a king, to conciliate the confidence 


| andi affections of his ſubjects, which he had en- 


ered by his deſpotic, over: bearing, con- 


duct. One of the proviſions ſettled by the con · 
ferences at Monſtreuil, was a marriage con- 
cluded between Edward and Margaret, ſiſter 


to the king of France; and the bride being 


every day expected in England (where the 


landed on the twelfth. of Auguſt) it is proba- 
ble that Edward did not attend the aſſembly 
of his militia at Carliſle on the firſt of the ſame 


month. At the ſame conferences, it was agreed, 
that Edward prince of Wales (as we may ven- 


ture to call him) thould marry Iſabella, daugh- 
. | ter 
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ter to Philip de Valois. Thoſe ineidents, but, ap. oY 


above all, the returning diſcontents of Ed- 
ward's barons, gave the Scots an opportu- 
nity of beſieging the caſtle of Stirling. After 


ber; and upon its riſing, late as it was in the 
year, he put himſelf at the head of his army, 
and ſet out on his march to Scotland, to raiſe 
the ſiege of Stirling. Nothing but blind rage 


tempt at that ſeaſon. Experience had taught 
him how precarious his dependence was upon 


which he was to march was a deſart, the roads 
impaſſable, and his enemies fluſhed” with ſue- 
ceſs, and united by oppreſſion. He every day 
ſaw his troops decreaſe in their numbers, by 
his great men withdrawing their followers 
from the expedition, till at laſt he became ap- 
prehenſive of a total defection from his ſtan- 
dards. At length he perceived the madneſs of 
his undertaking; but, in the mean time, he 
received a letter from the regent, Cumming, 
the biſhop of St. Andrew's, and young Bruce, 
earl of Carrick, acquainting him, . That, by 


his fleet for: proviſions.  'The' country through 


Edward's nuptials were over, he ordered a 
parliament to meet on the eleventh of Novem- 


could have impelled Edward to ſuch an at- 


letters both from the ever illuſtrious Philip 


king of France, and from John duke of Brit- 
tany, his ambaflador in England, they were 
informed, that king Edward had agreed to a 
ceſation of arms for ſome time; and that, if 

| he 
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4.5. 1299. he pleaſed to let them know: ſo: much, by let. 


daffled in 
Scotland. 


ters under his own hand and ſeal, they are, on 
their part, willing to forbear hofilatice till the 
truce ſhall expire“. 

This letter is a full poaf chat the king of 


France, notwithſtanding Baliob's ſubmiſſion, 
conſidered the Scots, under the regent, not only 


as an”: independent people, but as his: allies, 
We: may ſuppoſe that Edward paid no regard 


to this letter, on account of the Scots having 


driven his ſubjects out of their country; but 
he had the mortification. of finding himſelf, 
from the cauſes already mentioned, diſabled 
to proceed, and forced to ſign an order for 
the governor of Stirling to give up that caſ. 
tle, upon no better terms than thoſe of ſafety 
for himſelf and his garriſon. Edward was 
then at Berwic, where he kept his Chriſtmas, 
Fordun mentions a fact which throws great 
lights upon the Scottiſh hiſtory at this time, 
though omitted by other writers. He informs 
us, that when Wallace reſigned the 'regency, 
and while Baliol was permitted to live upon 
his own eſtate in France, he appointed John 
de Soulis joint regent with Cumming. Thus 
we are to conſider Scotland as under two re- 
| gents, one choſen by the ſtates, and the other 
appointed by Baliol. The ſame author informs 


us, that Soulis, without the participation of 
the other regent, by the advice of the pre- 


* and other noblemen of Scotlandy- ſent 
Wil 


the nex 
that if « 


leparate 
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William archdeacon of Lothian, Maſter Bald- A. h 1434. 
red Biſſet, and Maſter William Egliſhame, to 
be his ſpecial procurators and agents at the 
court of Rome. This information ſufficiently 
accounts for the conceſſions upon which his 
holineſs founded his claim of ſyperiority over | 
Scotland. 

It was probably after their ENS, Pug 
that his holineſs iſſued the very remarkable 
bull, the ſubſtance of which the reader will 
find in the notes *. The claim there expreſſed, 


9 60 That che kingdom of Scotland never was, nor is, a fee of 
England: That this both himſelf and Henry the third had owned 
his father, becauſe, by his letters-pateats, he teſtified that he fad 
received auxiliary troops from his ſon-in-law, Alexander the third, 
king of Scotland, not as an aſſiſtance any way due to him, but as a 
ſpecial favour ; himſelf, becauſe, when be entreated the ſame king \ 
Alexander to be preſent at his coronation, he declared alſo, by 
his letters, that he aſked it as a ſpecial favour, to which king 
Alexander was no ways obliged : That when the king of the 
Scots did the uſual homage to him for bis Engliſh poſſeſſions of 
Tyndale and Penrith, he publicly proteſted, That as king of 
Scotland he was independent, and that he held his cfown of 
God alone; to which king Edward himſelf did agree: That 
when king Alexander died, leaving a grand-child only behind 
him, as heireſs of the crown, king Edward did ſollicit a mar- 
riage between her and his own ſon, prince Edward, by all me- 
thods imaginable ; whereas, had he been liege-lord of Scotland, 
he had had the wardſhip of the young lady, and might haye 
given her in marriage to whom he pleaſed ;, but that, on the 
contrary, there were guardians of the Kingdom at that time, 
though not appointed, yet owned, by him: That with theſe 
guardians the nobility of Scotland bad choſen, he had treated 
concerning the marriage: That, by the contract agreed to, it 
was expreſaly provided, That if there happened to be no chil- 
dren of that marriage, the kingdom of Scotland ſhould return to 
the next heirs, free and independent, as it had ever been; and 
that if children were procreated, yet that Scotland ſnould — 
ſeparate and diſtinct from England, ſhould retain the name an 
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| dignity of a, as et = be 1 * its own 
laws, have its own officers of ftate, have its independent and 
free parliaments; and that no- cauſes concerning Scotch affair 
ſhould be decided but within the bounds of Scotland, and nont 
of its inhabitants be obliged to go elſewhere for judgment: That 
the queen of Scots being dead, and the controverſy ariſing 
among the nobility about the ſucceſſion, the greateſt part were 
willing that the king of England ſhould be arbitrator ; and ac- 
cordingly invited him to the borders, whither he cane with an 
army to ſupport his. faction; but that they would not go over 
the limits of their own country, nor appear in his preſence, til 
he firſt aſſured them, by his letters patents, that they were not 

| N to do the ſame as being a duty, but out of a ſpecial 
avour; and that the liberties of the kingdom ſhould ſuffer no 
prejudice thereby, nor - ſhould their compliance be a precedent 
for after-times: That, notwithſtanding ' theſe ſecurities, ſome 
innovations had aſterwards been made and aſſented to by one, in 
whoſe favour he had pronounced an unfuſt ſentence: yet all 


thoſe things were extorted by violence and fear, which may be. WI 
fal a conſtant man; and therefore ought not to ſubſiſt in lay, 
nor to redound to the prejudice of the kingdom: That when le- John 
gates were ſent into England by the apoſtolic ſee, to exereiſe exper 
their functions, they could not, upon that pretext, proceed to do in 
the ſame in Scotland; neither was there ever a legate admitted, ne 
or ought to be admitted, into that kingdom, unleſs he brought Hreturr 
ſpecial letters from the pope to the king of Scotland; which had ebr 
been needlefs, if Scotland had been a fee of England, or the U 
kings of Scots ſubject to the kings of England: That the church the g. 
of Scotland had ever been, as the kingdom, independent of any flere 
put the ſee of Rome; and that, when the archbiſhop of York * 
had, in his predeceſſor" s time, pretended to a ſuperiority over hey 
the clergy of Scotland, he could produce nothing to make good hem 
his plea, but a letter from: ſome Scotch biſhops, who had paſſed 
this compliment upon him, Remember that we are yours.“ In ainſi 
fine, the pope abſolutely condemns the defign of the king of Eng- et out 
land to ſubdue Scotland, eſpecially at atime when it wanted a head, 
and admoniſnes him ſharply to withdraw his arms from thence, enant. 
and to leave the Scots to their on liberties and laws : adding lay, 
withal, „That if he had any equitable plea to alledge for him- 
ſelf, be ſhould" appear before him, by his ambaſſadors, within Pecotlar 
fix months; and that he would take care to do Jaller to both lurſt x 
— ee Tom. * fol. 8 355 &c. | nd Ca 
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Scotland, though ridiculous and groundleſs in 


near ſo dangerous or derogatory as the claim 
of Edward. I will venture to fay, that there 
was not a crowned-head then in Europe (the 


ties, or confined to ſpirituals alone. Be that 


pendency of Scotland. 

While Edward was at Berwic, he peine 
john de St. John, one of the braveſt and moſt 
experienced of his officers, to be his head com- 


the great charter of the Engliſh liberties, but 
offered to encreaſe them, if his nobility thought 


hem into the meafures he was carrying on 
gainſt Scotland. After the tenth of May he 
Fug. et out for the North, and ordered his military 
end Ienants to attend him at York on Midſummer- 
dding Way. Towards the end of June, he entered 


for cotland with a great army, which the regent 
o bon urſt not face, took the caſtles of Lochmaben 


8 2 . his 


as it may, the matter never can 1 affect ths inde- | 


rar _. 


| | A. P. 1299, 
itſelf, and though confuted by almoſt every 
ſentence of the bull that contains it, was not 


kings of Scotland excepted) who had not more 
than once ſubjected himſelf to this pretended 
ſuperiority ; but, to fay the truth, the bull it- 
ſelf is worded-in a manner that leaves it doubt- 
ful whether the chim i is extended to tempora- | 


ohn the 


foun de St. 
ngliſh go- 


vernor of 


Scotland. 


miſſioner for the government of Scotland; and 
returning to London about the beginning of 
ebruary, 1300, he there not only confirmed 


1300. 


hey were defective. All this was to ſooth 


Edward 
again in- 
vades Scot- 
land. by 


nd Caerlaverock: in Annandale, and continued 
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AD. 1300. his march into Galloway, where his party was 


A treaty 


bheen dictated by the court of Rome) ſome men- 
tion was made of the interpoſition of the ps. 
pal authority, if they were not complied with, 
Ighis intimation drew an indignant ſmile from 


ſufficient to guard my own right? If I hen 
more of this, by all that is holy, I will la 


to ſea” Notwithſtanding this tremendous 


been the earl of Buchan and the lord of Bade 


again revived, and where he pus all to the 


| ne who reſiſted him, 


While Edward was in this career of fs 
be gave audience to the biſhop of 'Galloway, 
and the heads of the Cumming family, x 
came to him with propoſals of peace. Theſe 
were, that the Scots ſhould live under Balial 


as their king; that all grants made by Edward 


of Scotch eſtates ſnould be annulled, and that 
they ſhould revert to their firſt owners; and 


that Bahol and his family ſhould be re- ſettled 


in Scotland. While the Cummings were de. 
livering theſe terms (which undoubtedly had 


Edward. Am! (ſays he), to whom you have 
ſworn as the ſuperior lord of Scotland, to be 
terrified by pretences? Have I not power 


Scotland waſte, with fire and ſword, from ſes 
menace, the Cummings (who are faid to have 


noch) anſwered with an undaunted air, “ That 
they were reſolved to ſhed the laſt drop df 
their blood in the defence of their country; 


and then they took their leave of the monarch. 
Thi 
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This interview ſeems to have. been brought A. p. was 
about by Edward's friends in Galloway; ; and 
proving ineſſectual, it put an end to all far- 
ther negociation. Edward, advancing to a ri- 
ver Which hiſtoriaus call Swyney, diſcovered 
the Scotch army on the oppoſite banks. He 
ſent a body of archery (the moſt formidable 
troops then in Europe) to diſlodge them; and 
the Scots, unable to ſtand the terrible diſ- 
charge of arrows, retired ; but Edward, fearing 
that they were drawing his men into an am- 
buſh, diſpatched the earl of Warwic to ſtop 
the purſuit, The archers perceiving the earl 
advance, attended with ſome troops, imagining 
he was coming to ſupport them, followed the 
Scots, and made a halt; ſo that the battle be · 
came general. This being perceived by Ed - 
ward, he ſent his ſon, the prince of Wales, 
at the head of his ſhining battalion (as he uſed 
to call it, by way, of preference to all his other 
troops) to ſupport the earl and his archers, 
while he himſelf advanced with the main boa 
of the army. The Scots, who had not 1n- 
tended to ſtand a general engagement, were The Scots 
unable to ſuſtain, the ſhock, and retiring to Lond,” 
their woods and faſtneſſes, their loſs of men 
was not conſiderable. It is remarkable, that in 
this engagement the Welch again refuſed to act 
againſt the Scots, or at leaſt to purſue them. 
The Engliſh hiſtorian Walſingham ſays, that 
un „ 
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A. D. 30. the fate of Scotland would have been decided 


_ who be- 
_ Hepes the 


caftle of 
Stirling, 


that day, had the purſuit been continued. 
The advantage gained by Edward was, howe- 

ver, of the greateſt importance in his favour, 
as nothing now ſtood in his. way to Stifling, 


the caſtle of which he immediately beſieged. 


It was defended by William Oliphant, with 
great reſolution, for three months. Edward 
at laſt declared, that he would hang every man 
of the garriſon, if it was not ſurrendered by a 
certain day; and the place being now deſtitute 
of proviſions, 'Oliphant made an honourable 
capitulation, which Edward did not punctually 
obſerve. The Scots were the leſs active in re- 
pairing their loſſes, becauſe they were fed with 
hopes from the courts of France and Rome, 


that his holineſs would ſoon oblige Edward to 


defiſt from his invaſion. In fact, Boniface was 
ſo bent upon this, that he charged the archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, as his extraordinary le- 
gate, to preſent the bull, of which I have al- 
ready given an account, in perſon to Edward, 
the ſame having hitherto lain dormant. The 


archbiſhop was, at the fame time, to commu- 


nicate. to Edward a ſpecial mandate, in which 
his holineſs ſaid, © That for Sion's ſake he 
could not hold his peace, and for Jeruſalem . 
could not .reit.” The archbiſhop, after fur- 
mounting prodigious difficulties on the road, 


oem Edward on the twenty-fifth of Auguſt; + 
and 
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and punctually executed his commiſſion. Hav- 
ing finiſhed the reading of the bull and the 


E - 338 
A. D. 1300. 
His recep- 


*. Edward ſtarting to his feet, By the — nf th the 


blood of God! (cried he) for Sion's ſake I will' = 


not hold my peace, and for Jeruſalem I will 


not be at reſt; for, while breath is in my noſ- 
trils, I will, to the utmoſt of my power, main; 
tain my well-known rights.“ Edward's fury 


*. 


being ſpent, the archbiſhop ventured to lay 


before him the conſequences of making -the 


pope his enemy, and Edward deſired him to 


withdraw. Soon after, the archbiſhop'was call- 
ed in, and Edward told him, that the-matter 
contained in the bull was of ſuch conſequence 
to the honour of his crown, and the intereſt 
of the Engliſh nobility, that he could return 


no anſwer concerning it, till he took the ſenſe + 


of his parliament, which he would immediately 
ſummon to meet ; and that he would then ſend 
the reſult of their deliberations, by meſſengers 
of his own, to his holineſs. 

Haughty as Edward was, he dreaded a hevkich 
with the court of Rome, and would have made 
any conceſſion, ; but that of relinquiſhing his 
claim to the crown of Scotland, to prevent it. 
Philip de Valois had this year ſent Peter de 
Muncy, an eccleſiaſtic, and: John de Baroſe, a 
knight, to- conclude a truce, between Edward 
and the community of Scotland. Edward, lay- 
ing hold of this circumſtance to prevent mat- 


ters from coming to extremity with the pope, 
\ | granted 


His diffi- 
culties, 
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He returns 
to England, 


- and calls a 


parliament 
upon the 
papal bull. 
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granted a truce from the feaſt of All Saints that 
year, to Whit-Sunday next year. He refuſed, 
however, to do it at the inſtance of the king of 
France as a confederate with the Scots, but as his 
couſin and ſpecial friend, and an amicable media- 


tor between both parties; and he compelled the 


ſaid meſſengers to acknowledge the ſame be- 
fore he agreed to the truce &. The French am- 
baſſadors, however, paid no regard to this de- 
claration of Edward; for they immediately no- 
tified the truce in form to Sir john St. John, 
and Sir Adam Gordon, who had been appointed 
wardens of the marches by the ſtates of Scot- 
land, whom Philip all along conſidered as his 
allies. | Br in | 

During the continuance of this truce, Ed- 
ward returned to England, and ordered writs 
to be ifſued from Roſe-caſtle in Northumber- 
land, dated September the twenty-ſixth, for 
a meeting of his parliament at Lincoln on the 
octave of St. Hilary following. The chief ec- 
clefiaſtics and antiquarians of England, and all 
who were converſant in the hiſtories of the 
two kingdoms, were ordered to attend this 


- parliament, to aſſiſt in its deliberations, and to 


bring with them extracts from all their archives 


of whatever could tend to prove the dependen- 


cy of Scotland upon England. The parlia- 


* Fordun gives us this incident almoſt in the words of the re- 
cord, which I mention as a proof that be was well inſtructed. in 
the facts he advances. . 


ment 
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ment accordingly met at Lincoln in the be- 
ginning of the year 1301; but tho? the mem- 
bers diſliked Edward's conduct towards them- 
ſelves, they were unanimous in approving of 
it with regard to Scotland. From the minutes 
of this ſeſſion, which Prynne has printed in 
his Hiſtory of Papal Uſurpations, it appears, 
that the members proceeded in the affair with 
greater delicacy than unanimity. Some were 
for laying aſide entirely all conſideration of the 
bull, and making no mention of it in their 
debates; others thought it below Edward's 
royal dignity to return any anſwer to the pope, 
who was both judge and party, in a matter 
that affected the honour of his crown and 
kingdom; but the majority agreed, that ſome 
anſwer ſhould be returned, and one was ac- 
cordingly drawn up on the twelfth of February, 
It began with aſſerting, © That the kings of Eng- 
land, during the Saxon heptarchy, were always 
lords paramount of Scotland, and had continued 
to be ſo ever ſince; that Scotland had never 
been dependant on the church of Rome; and 
that, having diligently conſidered his holineſs's 
letters, it was, and for the future ſhould be, 
the common, unanimous, and unſhaken, reſo- 
lution of all and every one of them, that their 
lord the king, concerning his rights in Scot- 
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Letter to 


land, or other his temporal rights, ſhould in 


no wiſe anſwer judicially before him, or ſend 


proxies or commiſſioners to him, eſpecially 
Vor. IL T when 
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A. p. 1501 when it would manifeſtly tend to the diſinhe- 


ritance of the crown of England, and dignity 
royal, the deſtruction of the kingdom, their 
liberties, uſages, and hereditary laws, to which 
they are ſworn, and which, by the help of God, 
they will maintain, to the utmoſt of their pow- 
er: that they would not even ſuffer their king, 
ſhould he attempt it, to act ſo inconſiſtently 
with his own ſtate.“ They concluded, by de. 
ſiring his holineſs to give them no farther inter- 
ruption in the poſſeſſion of their juſt rights. 
This letter was ſent to the pope in the name 
of a hundred and five temporal lords. Edward, 
who wanted, if poſſible, to avoid a direct breach 
with the court of Rome, next applied to. the 
clergy, lawyers, antiquaries, and other learned 
men, whom he had ſummoned to afliſt him in 
drawing up a particular ſtate of his claim to 
the ſuperiority of Scotland. This performance 
has likewiſe come to our hands, and appears 
evidently to be the work of the groſſeſt credu- 


'-* lity, or the moſt infamous impoſture. Its 


- 237 2 SE 


ground - work is the romance of the noted Geof: | 
frey of Monmouth, who brings Brutus the Tro- 
jan, after the deſtuction of Troy, into Britain, 
then inhabited by giants, whom he and his fol- 
lowers exterminated. Albanact, a younger fon 
of Brutus, obtained Scotland (from him called 
Albany) for his patrimony; and he held it in 
fee of his elder brother. This is followed by 3 


deduction of the conqueſt of the ſucceeding 
| Britiſh 
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Britiſh kings. Nor is the ſtory forgotten of 


Athelſtan's ſtriking his ſword near an ell deep. 
into a rock near Dunbar, as 2 mark of his ſu- 


periority over Scotland. 


Thus far this famous letter is dug 8 che n 
boſom of fable and fiction; but what follows, 
partakes of ſomething worſe. After mention- 
ing ſome notorious forgeries, as evidences of the 
ſuperiorityof England over Scotland, the writers 
pretend, that upon the death of Margaret, the 
late queen of Scotland, the ſtates there had vo- 


luntarily referred to Edward's determination, as 


upon among the ſeveral competitors to the 
crown, in virtue of which reference he had de- 


They then proceed to give an account of the 
rebellion of Baliol and the ſtates of Scotland 
againſt Edward; and charge all the acts of hoſti- 
lity that had been committed by them as ſo many 
acts of treaſon againſt the Engliſh crown. They 
conclude with cautioning the pope againſt 


Scots, and recommend their royal rights and 
dignities to the paternal care of his holineſs. 
This letter is dated at Kemſey, the ſeventeenth 
of May, 1301. Had it not remained in the 
archives of England, from whence it has been 
often publiſhed, poſterity would have found 
it difficult to believe that ſo glaring an impoſi- 
tion 8 the underſtanding of mankind could 
* have 


ſupreme lord, the diſputes that had ariſen there- 


139. 


A. P. 45066. 


clared John de Baliol lawful king of Scotland. 


the falſe inſinuations and ſuggeſtions of the | 


A. D. 1296. have been attempted. In former writings of that 


ance of the the Scots retook the caſtle of Caerlaverock, 
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kind, Edward thought it ſufficient to carry his 
claims up to the time of the reign of the elder 
Edward; but in this he has recourſe to authorities 
that never exiſted, except in the brains of Geof. 
frey, and other monkiſh writers, whoſe forge. 
ries had been detected, even in Edward's own 
time *, I have, in the courſe of this hiſtory, 
examined and diſproved the facts adduced by 
Edward as they occurred; and indeed their 
feveral falſities are ſo notorious, that it would 
be miſpending the reader's time to inſiſt far- 0 


ther upon them. 
Upon the expiration of the truce in 1301, 


and prepared to defend themſelves againſt Ed- 
ward, who was determined to renew the war 
with greater vigour than ever. It was fortu- 
nate for the Scots, that not only the pope, 
but the other princes on the continent, nay 
many, of his own great men, looked upon Ed- 
 ward's proceedings againſt the Scots with hor- 
ror. Though their agents at Rome, by Baliol's 
management, had been mean enough to agree 
to the papal ſubmiſſion I have already men- 
tioned, yet they had opened the eyes of al 
Enrope with regard to Edward's injuſtice and 


* Giraldus cambrenſis, who wrote in the year 1200, treats 
Geoffrey as an impoſtor ; and William of Neuburgh, who lived 
before Edward the firſt, laſhes him ſtill more ſeyerely as a noto 


rious romancer. 


cruelty 
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cruelty towards the Scots. It was with diffi- A. p. ror. 
culty he prevented the Welch from revolting, 
and his French ſubjects from taking up arms. 

The king of France had defeated the earl of 
Flanders, his ally, and the pope was back- 
ward in carrying the treaty between him and 
the king of France into execution. No diffi- 
culties could damp, Edward. Upon the expi- 
ration of the truce, he ordered his army 'to 
enter Scotland by Carliſle and Berwic at the 
| ſame time; one diviſion of his troops being 
commanded by himſelf, and the other by his 
ſon, the prince of Wales, whom he had been 
at. great pains .to render a complete warrior. 
The event of the campaign was far from 
anſwering Edward's ſanguine expectations. 
He retook, indeed, the caſtle of Caerlaverock; 
but he was amazed at the good condition in 
which he found the Scots. Unable to force 
them to one of thoſe general engagements 
which had been ſo often fatal to them, his 
convoys were cut off, and his ſoldiers harraſſed 
on all ſides. Arriving at Glaſgow, he perceived 
ſome of his great men to be ſo much diffatisfied 
with his conduct, that they refuſed to under- 
take a negociation with the king of France, to 
perſuade him to abandon the Scots; and he 
found himſelf, after viſiting Dunipace, under 
2 neceſſity to winter at Linhthgow, where he 


See Scoti 


built a fortreſs, called the Pele. While he Chronicon. 
lay there he received the mortifying news, 
| that 
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| AP. 1301. chat his plenipotentiaries 3 in France, had agreed 


. A Truce 


erfagreable 
to Edward, 


with thoſe of Philip to a new truce with the 


Scots. The particulars of this convention, ſo 

far as it relates to the latter, are as follow: 
That whereas the king of France had fre- 

quently required the king of England to forbear 


moleſting the noble prince John king of Scot- 


land, and the Scots, his allies; and that the 
treaties intended for that effect having been, till 
now, by ſeveral impediments, delayed ; there- 
fore, in order to put an end to that affair, a ceſ- 
ſation of arms was, by the plenipotentiaries of 
both the kings, agreed to continue till the feaſt 
of St. Andrew, being the zoth of November 


7302 : That the king of England fhall ratify the 


agreement, with this reſervation, That although 
the king of France gives always the title of king 
of Scotland to John Baliol, and calls the Scots 
his allies ; yet he the king of England proteſts 
that he owns neither of them to be ſuch.” 


Edward durſt not diſown this treaty, but he 


filled all the courts of Europe with embaſſies 
and remonſtrances againſt the Scots. He ſent 
two of his ableſt miniſters, Hugh de Spencer 
and the earl of Lincoln, to Rome; but all their 
addreſs had little or no effect in perſuading the 
pope, that the Scots were a faithleſs perjured ſet 
of rebels. Upon his return to London, he received 
agents from his holineſs, commanding him, in 
more peremptory terms than ever, to deſiſt from 
perſecuting the Scots, and to reſtore Baliol to 
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his birth-right and family eſtates... He was ſo A b. 2751. 


far from complying with this injunction, that he 
ordered John de Segrave, his governor of. Ber- 
wic, to take upon him the title of guardian of 
Scotland, and to be in readineſs to act againſt 
his rebels there, the moment the truce was ex- 
pired. He gave Baliol's Engliſh eſtates to his 
nephew the duke of Bretagne, and he ſent over 


writs to Ireland, commanding his ſubjects there 


to invade Scotland upon the expiration of the 


mention one Ralph Confray, (or rather Confrere) 
an Engliſh general, whom Edward put at the 
head of an army that was to invade Scotland. 


In the mean time, the earl of Artois, general 


to Philip de Valois, was totally defeated by 
the Flemings, which altered the ſtate of affairs 


truce. Beſides Segrave, the Scotch hiſtorians Hordun. 


Buchanan. 


to the detriment of the Scots. Their friend the | 


king of France began to think in good earneſt 
of a peace with Edward, towards whom he had 
always before behaved with an aſſumed ſupe- 
riority. Their caſes in ſome reſpect were ſimilar ; 
for Edward acted almoſt the ſame part with re- 
gard to the Flemings, who were the vaſſals of 
France, as Philip had done towards the Scots; 

and for that reaſon Philip generally Ni! 
upon Edward the very arguments the latter 


was always urging againſt his pretended vaſſals. 


Both parties, however, were now ſeriouſſy diſ- 


poſed towards an accommodation, at the ex- 


pence of their allies; for the view with which 
Philip 
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with thoſe of Philip to a new truce with the 


Scots. The particulars of this convention, ſo 

far as it relates to the latter, are as follow: 
« That whereas the king of France. had fre- 

quently required the king of England to forbear 


' moleſting the noble prince John king of Scot- 
land, and the Scots, his allies ; and that the 


treaties intended for that effect having been, till 
now, by ſeveral impediments, delayed; there- 
fore, in order to put an end to that affair, a ceſ- 
ſation of arms was, by the plenipotentiaries of 
both the kings, agreed to continue till the feaſt 
of St. Andrew, being the zoth of November 


7.302 : That the king of England fhall ratify the 


agreement, with this reſervation, That although 
the king of France gives always the title of king 
of Scotland to John Bahol, and calls the Scots 
his allies ; yet he the king of England proteſts 
that he owns neither of them to be ſuch.” 
Edward durſt not diſown this treaty, but he 


filled all the courts of Europe with embaſſies 


and remonſtrances againſt the Scots. He ſent 


two of his ableſt miniſters, Hugh de Spencer 


and the earl of Lincoln, to Rome; but all their 
addreſs had little or no effect in perſuading the 
pope, that the Scots were a faithleſs perjured ſet 
of rebels. Upon his return to London, he received 
agents from his holineſs, commanding him, in 
more peremptory terms than ever, to deſiſt from 
perſecuting the Scots, and to reſtore Baliol to 

his 
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his birth- right and family eſtates. He was ſo AD: 2 

far from complying with this injunction, that he 

ordered John de Segrave, his governor of Ber- 

wic, to take upon him the title of guardian of 

Scotland, and to be in readineſs to act againſt 

: his rebels there, the moment the truce was ex- 

; pired. He gave , BahoFs Engliſh eſtates to his 

nephew the duke of Bretagne, and he ſent over 

writs to Ireland, commanding his ſubjects there 

to invade Scotland upon the expiration of the 

truce. Beſides Segrave, the Scotch hiſtorians Jain 

mention one Ralph Confray, (or rather Confrere) 

an Engliſh general, whom Edward put at the 

head of an army that was to invade Scotland. 

In the mean time, the earl of Artois, general 

to . Philip de- Valois, was totally defeated by 

the Flemings, which altered the ſtate of affairs 

to the detriment of the Scots. Their friend the 

king of France began to think in good earneſt 

e ofa peace with Edward, towards whom he had 

x always before behaved with an aſſumed ſupe- 

t riority. Their caſes in ſome reſpect were ſimilar ; 

for Edward acted almoſt the ſame part with re- 

gard to the Flemings, who were the vaſſals of 

France, as Philip had done towards the Scots; 

and for that reaſon Philip generally reed The fot 
” adan oned 

upon Edward the very arguments the latter by _ 

was always urging againſt his pretended vaſlals. 

Both parties, however, were now ſeriouſly diſ- 

poſed towards an accommodation, at the ex- 

pence of their allies; for the view with which 

Philip 
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A.D. 2301. Philip fupported the Scots, was the ſame with 


| Matt. : 


Their af- 
fairs at 
Rome, 


that of Edward in befriending the Fleming, 
becauſe each wanted a uſeful ally againſt the 
other. 

Upon the opening of che conferences, Philip, 
who was unwilling that the power of Scotland 
ſhould be entirely ſwallowed up by Edward, in- 
ſiſted upon their being parties in the negocia- 


tion, which Edward obſtinately refuſed, and 


this difference for ſome time ſuſpended the con- 
ferences ; but to give the reader a clear idea of 
the immenſe difficulties which the ſons of free- 
dom in Scotland had to encounter at this time, 
it is neceſſary here to ſhift the ſcene to the court 
of Rome. 

His holineſs, delighted with the compliment 
of ſuperiority which had been paid him by the 
Scotch, or rather, Baliol's agents, had en- 
couraged them to reſiſt Edward; but it was 
only that he might make them flaves to him- 


ſelf. This was a melancholy alternative; but it 
happened at this criſis, that for reaſons foreign 
to our hiſtory, his holineſs was more diſpleaſed 
with Philip than he was with Edward. It is 
even thought, that he would have gratified the 


latter in all he demanded, could he have brought 
him to declare war againſt France; but ſuch a 
ſtep might have been fatal to Edward, and there- 
fore the pope ſtuck to his pretended ſuperiority. 
The true patriots of Scotland, deteſting ſub- 
jection equally to eccleſiaſtic, as civil, tyrants, 
| con- 
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continued to act with an independent ſpirit; 
and though they admitted the name of Baliol 
into their public acts and manifeſtos, they pro- 
ceeded as if no ſuch perſon had exiſted. The 
biſhop of Glaſgow was among the foremoſt of 
this noble band, and atoned for his former at- 
tachment to Edward, by a public-ſpirited cons 
duct which diſclaimed vaſſalage to all parties. 
He was checked for this by a letter from his ho- 
lineſs, who diſapproving of his principles of 


independency, adviſed him to more moderation, 


and even to leave a door open to be reconciled 
to Edward; a proof that Boniface; at this time, 


had ſome hopes of bringing that IN to * 


clare againſt France. 

From the above view of the diſpoſitions of 
the great powers in Europe it is evident, that 
the independent party in Scotlarid had then little 
to depend upon but their own addreſs and cou- 
rage. 


his plenipotentiaries to return to England, where 
they complained in the parliament, which met 
the beginning of July, of his difficulties. Through 
the perpetual jealouſies that: fubſiſted between 
him and his great men, thoſe complaints were 
but little attended to, and the plenipotentiaries 
were ordered to return to France and reſume 
the conferences. The Scots, through the perſe- 


verance of Philip, carried their point, and Ed- 
ward at laſt conſented to admit their embaſſa- 
Vol. II. 3 


dors 


Edward, rather than admit them to be | 
parties in the propoſed "negotiation, ordered. 


Rymer's 
Federa, - 
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Bors into the negociation. / Theſe were John 


Cumming, earl of Buchan, James; lord ſteward 


of Scotland, John Soules; Engleram Umfra- 


ville, William Baliol, William Lamberton, bi- 


1302. 
1303. 


The Scots 
ſacrificed by 
the F rench. 


top of St. Andrew's, and Matthew Crambeth, 


biſhop of Dunkeld. Upon their arrival in France, 


the truce between the two. nations was prolongs 
ed, at firſt to Eaſter: 1302, and 2 to 


Whitſuntide 1303. | 


The negotiating powers, in ea which 
was the reſult of the conferences, exhibited a 


lively proof of their intereſted principles; for 


after the negociations had continued during the 


winter 1302, Philip ſacriſiced the cauſe of the 


Scots to his own conveniency, as Edward did 


- the earl of Flanders, who was. not ſo much as 


| Rymer, 
vol, II. 
p. 952. 


named in the treaty. From a letter which has 


been publiſhed by Mr. Rymer, it appears, that 


Philip was at great pains, to conceal his ſcanda- 


tous behaviour from the. Scotch plenipotentia- | 


ries; for they wrote to their friends in Scotland, 
4 That. their kingdom was not comprehend- 
ed in the treaty of perpetual peace concluded 
between the two kings of France and England, 
but that Philip continued ſtill to be their firm 
friend; and that he did not doubt, now that all 


animoſities between him and Edward were abo- 


liſhed, of obtaining an interview with him at 
Amiens, and perſuading him to agree to all the 


Scots ſhould propoſe: That Philip had ſent em- 


— to deſire Edward to — the truce 
with 
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with Scotland; and that if his xequeſt was re- A. b. gs, 


n fuſed, the Scots had ſtill their own. undaunted 

a hearts to depend on.” They added, © That did 

the Scots but know how much their valour was, 

I over all the different- climates of the world, 

„ celebrated upon aceount of their late behaviour, 

e, they would certainly be overjoyed, 2nd encou- 

ya raged to-out-do themſelves: That it was their 

0 own inclination, and earneſt deſire, to return 
with all haſte, in order to be as uſeful to their 

h country as Was poſſible; but that the king of 

Aa France would not ſuffer them to depart till he 

Ir had effected their buſineſs :- That his embaſſa- 

z dors would probably go from the court of Eng- 

ie land to Scotland; which if they did, they de- 

id fired that they might be received with all ima- 

as ginable reſpe& and civility, both for the ho- 

as nour of them, the prelates and nobility, and 

at for that of the kingdom.“ 

2 However this letter might flatter the bowed hows 

pride of the independent Scots, its unexpected 

d, contents had a terrible effect on the nation in 

d- general, which expected a very different event. 

ed Edward had early foreſeen that Philip would 

d, be brought to give up the Scots, and he had 

m ſent Segrave orders to aſſemble thirty thouſand 

all of his beſt troops, which that general accord: 

0- ingly did, and extended his quarters into Scot» 

at land before the expiration of the truce, but 

he divided his army into three bodies, probably 


for. the conveniency of ſubſiſtence. 1 The Scots 
4 U 2 ( think 
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4. b. 1305 L think very properly) conſidered thoſe mo- 


tions as a breach of the truce; and Cumming 


the guardian, with Sir Simon Frater, ordered 
2 rendezvous of their troops, which amounted 
to no more than ten thouſand men, at Biggar. 
The firſt diviſion of the Engliſh lay about ſix- 


teen miles diſtant, at Roſlin, which is ſituated 
_ five miles ſouth-weſt of Edinburgh, and was 


commanded by Segrave himſelf, The two re- 
maining diviſions were commanded, one by Se- 
grave's brother, or Confrere, whom Ihave already 
mentioned, and the other by Sir Robert Ne- 
ville; but all of them behaved towards the 
Scots as declared enemies, by deſolating the 
country. Living, at once, in a ſtate of rapine 
and ſecurity, they deſpiſed their enemies ſo 
much, that they even neglected the uſual pre- 


cautions and diſcipline of an army, and acted 


Three Eng- 
liſh zrmies 

defeated by 
the Scots in 
one day. 


in every reſpect as if they had been in a con- 
quered country; for ſuch they declared Scotland 
to be, and as ſuch it is —— in all the 
Bann records of that time. 

Cummin and Fraſer (who is ſaid to hight 


a great following in Tiviotdale, but being called 


by ſome John, and by others Simon, I ſuppoſe 
two of the ſame ſirname had commands in the 
fame army, but that Simon was the ſuperior 
officer) reſolyed to ſurprize the diviſion of the 


Engliſh lying under Segrave at Roſlin, They | 


began their march in the night of the Saturday 
. the firſt Sunday of Lent, and reached 
15 | Segrare 
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Segrave by break of day. Notwithſtanding the A. P. 2 


privacy of the expedition and the ſuddenneſs . 
of the attack, Segrave had time to have fallen 


back upon the ſecond diviſion of his own army; 


but either thinking that he would be diſho- 
noured by a retreat, or holding his enemies in 
too great contempt, he ſtood to his arms, and 
was charged with ſo much reſolution that he 
himſelf was taken priſoner, while all his men, 
except ſuch as either threw dawn their arms or 
ſaved themſelves by flying to their ſecond divi- 
ſion, were cut in pieces. As no fewer than 
three hundred men at arms or knights, each of 
whom brought, at leaſt, five horſemen to the 
field, ſerved in this routed army, great part of 
the Scots infantry quickly became cavalry ; but 
while they were dividing the other rich ſpoils 
of the field, another army of the Engliſh ap- 
peared in view. The Scots, fluſhed with vic- 
tory, and unwilling to relinquiſh either the glory 
or the booty they had acquired, engaged and 


routed this freſharmy, tho? not without a bloody 
diſpute, which gave time for the third, and moſt. 
powerful diviſion of the Eg gliſh to advance, un- 


der Neville. 

The Scotch generals, ſays . were now 
obliged to exerciſe the double duties of preach- 
ing and commanding. The ſpirits of their 
men were exhauſted, their bodies fatigued, 


Hl. Ear 
England. 


and their numbers thinned. They pleaded 


the n labours they had already under- 


gone, 
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gone, they pointed to their wounds, and, in ge. 
neral, they ſeemed diſpoſed-to a retreat while it 


was yet in their power: Their two generals, 
- who, perhaps, knew that to be impracticable, 


reminded them of the cauſe for which they 
were fighting, the tyranny of the Engliſh, the 
glorics of their anceſtors, and the diſgrace of 
flavery. Their arguments prevailed; but they 
found themſelves under the difagreeable ne- 
cellity of putting all their vulgar priſoners to 
the Word. A third battle was begun, - fought, 
and finiſhed in the ſame-day; and by the fame 
body of men. The hiſtorians of Scotland have 
made their countrymen more than human in 
this combat, and have given them a third vic- 
tory; It is fufficient to ſay, that it appears, 


from the relations of the Engliſh themſelves, 


they ſtood their ground; that all the advan- 
tage Neville obtained, was his reſcuing Se- 


grave from his captivity; that laſſitude alone 


prevented them from cutting off the retreat of 


which raiſes 
the reputa- 
tion of the 
Scots, 


the Engliſh towards Edinburgh; and that Ne- 


ville pretended to an appearance of victory 

only becauſe he was not entirely defeated. 
Three battles, gained each againſt ſuperior 
numbers, raiſed. the reputation of the Scots, 
both in England and upon the continent; but 
Edward, who knew how flippery an ally he 
had in the king of France, loſt no time in 
cruſhing all their hopes. He ſummoned his 
2 tenants to attend him with their land- 
forces, 
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forces, and the cinque-ports to be in readineſs ,, 130g. 


with their ſhips. He appointed Roxburgh 
and Berwic for the places of rendeavous to 
his land- forces, and his fleet to wait for orders 


at Newcaſtle. The Scots had laid ſiege to 


Stirling-caſtle immediately upon the expiration 
of the truce; but were obliged to raiſe it thro? 
the vigorous defence of the garriſon; who, at 
the ſame time, ſent a letter to Edward, telling 
him they were reduced to extremity for want 
of proviſions. This letter was by the meſſen- 
ger put into the hands of the Scotch generals, 
who reſumed. the fiege, and in three days time 
the caſtle capitulated to the lord John Soules, 


who gave the command of it, with à good 


who retake 


garriſon, to its former gaffernor, Oliphant: 
All thoſe ſucceſſes, on the part of the: Scots, 
proved but gleams of ſunſhine before 2 dread- 
ful form. The army of Edward was the moſt 
numerous he had ever brought into the field ; 
and having muſtered it -at Roxburgh, he fell 
upon Scotland with irrefiſtible fury. He croſſed 
the Forth, and leaving behind him the caſtle 
of Stirling unreduced, he laid fiege to that of 
Brechin, which, before the uſe of artillery, 
was conſidered as being next to impregnable. 
Its governor, Thomas Maul, who was of French 
extraction, was ſo confident of its ſtrength, 
that, after Edward had for twenty days bat- 
tered it with all his military engines, he wiped 
with his handkerchief a place of the wall that 

0000 had 


I 


Stirling- 
caſtle, 
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A. p. :303- had been ſtruck from the beſieging batteries 
- He ſcarcely had committed this, perhaps im- 
prudent, action, when he himſelf was ſtruck 
dead by another ſtone ; upon which the garti- 
«s Edvard fon, who had the greateſt dependence upon 
Brechin, his valour and firmneſs, capitulated. The caf- 
ones tle of Urquhart, in the county of Murray, 
- places, next felt the fury of Edward. It was defended 
by one Alexander de Bois, who is ſuppoſed 
to have been the anceſtor of the preſent family 
of Forbes; and Edward, taking the place by 
ſtorm, put all the garriſon to the ſword. It 
is faid, that the governor's wife, being big 
with child eſcaped the carnage, and brought 
forth a ſon, Alexander, who became after- 
wards an excellent 8 and continued the 

family. 

i Edward, after continuing for ſome time in 
— the North, returned to Dunfermling, where 
he took up his winter- quarters, as did his ſon, 
the prince of Wales, at Perth. His ſucceſs 
ſeems to have been chiefly owing to the fa- 
vourable ſeafon, which ſuffered him to draw 
abundance Of proviſions from his fleet; and we 
are told by Fordun, there was then aach plenty 
1 in Scotland, that a flaggon of French wine (by 
_ x which, I ſuppoſe; is meant a Scotch pant, or two 
mer» Engliſh quarts) was ſold for four pennies. Scots. 
When Edward came to- Stirling, in his return 
ſouthward, he heard that the bridge was broken 
down, and that the Scots were drawn up on 
the 
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the opp6fite bank of the Forth, 1 am inclined 4.9. 2804. 


to believe, chat this was done by Wallace and 
a few of his friends, who ſtill attended his 


fortunes. Edward, on recavitig the news as 


he was going to dinner, immediately mounted 
his horſe, and riding te à fordable part of the 
river, plunged into it, and paſſed it; while the 
Scots retired: Cuniming, ſeeing ke and his 


5 
d party could make no head againſt the Engliſn, 
d renewed his applications to Edward for terms 
7 of peace; and the author of the Seotichroni- 
V con, the beſt Scotch hiſtory we Have of that 
It time, ſays, that all the great men of Scotland 
E came to king Edward's peace, that is, ſub- 
ht mitted to his mercy, except William Wallace, 
Ts by which he no doubt means that ehieftain 
he and his few friends who fill flared in his for. 
tunes. 
in Edward was far from being fila to 4 
ere Cumming's applications. Though he knew * - 
on, that the Scots had been deſerted by the court 
els of France, it was not impoſſible that incidents 
ta- and mutual intereſt might renew their connec- 
aw tions; and, after various negociations, the 
we following terms were at laſt agreed upon. 
ty « Firſt, That all who came to the peace of the 
(by king with the faid John Cumming {except the 
v0 Wy Perſons after-named) ſhould have their lives 
ots. and limbs ſaved, and neither be impriſoned 
urn nor diſinherited. Secondly, That their ran- 


ſom and fine, to be exacted upon the account 
Vor. II. — of 
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of faults. to be committed againſt the King, 
ſhould be regulated by him, in his next par- 
liament; in which the eſtablihment of Scot- 


land ſhould alſo be ordained.» Thirdly, That 


Its com- 
miſſioners. 


Exceptions. 


were Robert biſhop of Glaſgow, James lord- 


all the ſtrong holds, now in the king's or bis 
friends hands, ſhould: remain ſo, and the 
charge of keeping them to be defrayed by the 


owners. Fourthly, That the.priſoners-on: both 


ſides, except Mon. Peter de Morham, and his 
father, as alſo the hoſtages for the payment of 
the ranſom of. priſoners, be alſo releaſed. 
The negociators of this peace, on the Eng- 
liſh fide, were Richard de Burgh, earl of Ul. 
ſter; Aymer de Valence, lord of Montignac; 
Henry de Piercy, knight; and John de Benſted, 
clerk. Thoſe on the part of the Scots were 
John Cumming of Badenoch, Edmund Cum- 
ming of Kilbride, John de Graham, John de 


Vuaux, Godfrey de Roos, John de Maxwell 
_ ſenior, Peter de Bendergyſt, Walter Berkley 


de Kerdan, Hugh de Loth, William de Erth, 
James de Roos, and Walter de Rather van, 
knights, for themſelves and all their adherents. 
The perſons who had the glory to be excepted, 


ſteward of Scotland, John Souls, David Gra- 
ham, Alexander Lindſay, Simon. Fraſer, Tho- 


mas Boece, and William Wallace. Thoſe ex- 


ceptions were thought by Edward neceſſary 
forms to ſatisfy his honour, rather than gratify 


his FoVenge 7 for he was willing that the biſhop, 
_ the 
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the ſteward, and John Soulis, ſhould be ſafe A. D. 1397. 


as to their lives, limbs, liberties, and eſtates, 


provided they lived two years in-baniſhment 
out of Scotland, ſouth of Trent ; but that the 
ſtewardꝰs caſlle ſhould be put into the king's 
poſſeſſion, and at che ſteward's expence: Gra- 
ham and Lindfay were to have the like, but 
milder, conditions j for the former was to be 
baniſhed beyond the 'Fweed;/ and the latter be- 
yond:the Trent, for no more than half a year. 
The fame terms were granted to Fraſer and 
Boece; but they were to be baniſhed for three 
years, unleſs, in::the- mean time, they could 


make intereſt to be pardoned. As t the brave 


Wallace, he had the diſtinguiſhed honour of be! 


ing totally proſcribed; for Edward would hear 


of no terms for him, but an unconditional ſub- 
miſſion: to his mercy. That hero ſtill continued 
in arms; and there is no doubt that he might 
have obtained the moſt favourable conditions, 
had not Edward been thoroughly convinted 
of his inflexibility in the cauſe of his country.” | 


Wallace was: bravely ſeconded by Oliphant, 


who, as we have ſeen, had been again appointed by 
the Scotch regency governor of Stirling- caſtle. 
In his return from the North, Edward put to the 
word the garriſons of all the places WhO did 
not immediately ſurrender; and he burnt down 


uy 


Edward 

beſieges 

Stirling 
caſtle, 


al the abbey of Dunfermling, excepting its ech 


church and cells, on pretence that it ſerved as. 


2 receptacle for his enemies. When he came 
d of to 
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Kb. 1 to St. Andrew's, forefecing that the caſile- of 


1 C* ed 
It : 


Stirling would make 2 vigorous reſiſtance, 


be ſtripped all thelead from the refe@oty there, 


to be employed in ſupplying his battering 
machines during the ſiege; and Oliphant way 
ſolemnly. ſummoned to ſurrender, but in 
vain. Edward, upon this, drew out all his 
artillery, and moſt furieuſly battered. the wally 
with ſtones as we are told, of two hun- 
dred pounds weight, which made yaſt breathes; 
but the governor ill refuſed to capitulate, 
His defence was ſo obſtinate, that numbers 
of the beſięgers were killed; and Edward, en - 
raged to the higheſt degree, expoſed his perſon 


ſo freely, that he muſt have been killed by an 


arrow, had it nat been for the e of his 
armonr, Holding the weapon up, he threat - 
ened to bang che man wha: e and re- 


ſolved upon à general affault. For that Purpoſe 


he ſummoned his. officers together, expatiated 
an the juſtice: of his cauſe, and ſheyed them 
how practicable the breaches were. Accord- 


ing to Engliſh authors, the garriſon was now 
reduced to twenty-eight perſons, to whom 


Edward would grant no condition, but that 
of ſurrendering at diſcretion. The Scotichro- 
nicon ſays, chat à capitulation was ſigned and 
fealed, but that Edward, in direct violation of 
his good faith, ſent the governor priſoner to 


5 London, where he remained in confinement 
5 nn and e with him about 
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an. hundred Scotchmen of rank, who had re- A. D. . 
fuſed or negleRed to ſurrender. themſelves to 
Edward's peace, were diſtfibuted in captivity 
through different fortreſſes of England; but 
Walſingham, the English hiſtorian, lays, that 
Edward ſpared the lives of the remains of the 
garriſon of Stirlng-caflle. . The impriſonment 
of thoſe brave men, and the reduction of Stir- 
ling-caſtle, flattered Edward with the hopes 
that Scotland was now entirely ſubdued. We 
learn, from Trivet's Annals, that in the mid- 
dle of Lent this year he aſſembled a great coun - 
cil, conſiſting of the Scotch and his own nobi- 
lity, at St. Andrew's, where he proceeded 
againſt all delinquents, and ſat in judgment 
on thoſe who had ſubmitted to his peace. The 
caſtle of Stirling, however, was not ſurxen - 
dered till the twentieth of July, after which he Ae | 
new-modelled the adminiſtration of Scotland, takes, 
both civil and military, and renewed Segrave's 
commiſſion as governor. Ile then ſet out for 
York, from whence he proceeded to Lincoln, 
where he kept his Chriſtmas. + 228. 
Edward could not but be ſenſible, from the we alters 
temper and diſpoſitions of the 'Scots, that the — 
chief advantages he had gained over them 


were owing to their own diſſenſions, and that 
the ſexerities he made them ſuſſer tended only 
to render them more deſperate. He reſolved 
to alter his plan of conduct, and took into his 
confidence the biſhop of e and Robert 


Bruce, 
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A.D. 1305. Bruce, though then exiles in England, with John 


He renews 
his project 
of an union, 


Mowbray, who, next to Bruce and the Cum. 


mings, was amongſt the greateſt of the Scotch 


temporal nobility ; and he recommended to them 
the ſettling; the affairs of their country, but {till 
with a view of uniting it with England, under 
Himſelf. This was a great and a comprehenſive 


ſcheme, and ſuited to the genius of Edward as a 


legiſlator. As' the ſteps which he took to exe 


eute his purpoſe are ſtill upon record, there can 
be no room to doubt that he intended to give 3 


form of government to Scotland, pretty near 


reſembling chat of Ireland, even as it E at 


by. wr hd Ks Pk Te 

The lords to eHow he conmaicaitd nis! in- 
tentions ſoon underſtood that che fate of Scot- 
land was to be determined in an Engliſh par- 


tu Hament, and that all they had to deliberate upon 
Was the mode of proceeding. 


This could not 
be extremely agreeable to Bruce, whoſe only 
competitor now for the Scotch cron was Cum- 
ming, the late regent; and him he knew how to 
render tractable. Edward was then about to 
hold his Lent parliament at London; but the 


three referees, the very next day, gave aim their 


report, which was to the following purp6ſ : 
That they: apprehended no parliament could be 


held in Scotland before the 24th of June, (the 


feaſt of St. Jobe the Baptiſt) becauſe the Scots 
could not, before Eaſter, attend at any certain 


day or place in conſequence'of the chancellor's 
brief; 
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brief; but they ſubmitted that conſideration 4. b. a 


entirely to the king; that the commiſſioners 
who were to attend the Engliſh parliament for 
ſettling the affairs of Scotland, ought to conſiſt of 
two biſhops, two abbots, two eatls, two barons, 
and two commoners, who were to have their ex- 
pences borne; and that the then government of 


Scotland ſhould remain in the regent, the king's» * 


officers, and the community of the kingdom, 
by which was undoubtedly meant the ates of 
Scotland. Edward, having conſidered thoſe 
opinions, confirmed them, and ordered writs 


to be iſſued for aſſembling a parliament to meet 


at London three weeks after Midſummer, at 
which place and time the commiſſioners choſen 


by the community of Scotland, were to attend 


to treat with other commiſſioners appointed on 


the part of the Engliſh. Thoſe for Scotland 


were the biſhops of St. Andrew's and Dunkeld, 
the abbots of Coupar and Melros, the earl of 
Buchan and John Mowbray, Robert Keith, Adam 
Cordon, with John de Inchmartin and the earl 


of March, who did not attend. Thoſe appointed Names of 


on the part of England were, the biſhop of 
Cheſter, the abbot of Weſtminſter, the earl of 
Lincoln, Hugh d'Eſpenſer, John de Haſtings, 
(who could not come becauſe he was ſick) John 
Botetout, Roger Brabaſon, William Bereford, 
John de Iſle, Reynard Brandon, Hugh, monk 
of Mancheſter, Sir John Beinſtead, the biſhop 
of Worceſter, the abbot of Waverly, the earl 


of 


his com- 
moners. 


10 HE E181 RT 


Arg, Of Hereford, Henry Piercy, William mar dt 
Sir John Sandale, Sir Ralph Heagham, | Re. 

ger Hengham; and Philip Martel, © © 1 | 
' TheEnglith e eee the 

15th of September, Edward appointed Sir John 
de Menteith, a new Scotch favourite hom he 

had gained over, to ſupply the place of the earl 
of March. After deliberating for twenty days, 
the duke of Bretagne was appointed ko be go- 

vernor of Scotland, Sir William Bevercote to 
pe chancellor, Sir John Sandale chämberlain, and 

| Sir Robert Heron comptroller. Thoſe four great 
| officers of ſtate had a power of appointing the 
inferior magiſtrates ;- all diſtinctions between 
the native Scots and the Engliſh within Scot- 
land were to be aboliſhed, and all places of 
power and profit there to be conferred equally 
on both. "Though thoſe were alarming infti- 
tations, yet it is plain from the record which 
contains them, that Edward fill intended to have 
preſerved the appearance of a ſeparate Parlia- 
ment and government in Seotland. The words 
are very clear and preciſe and the reader will 
eG them in the annexed note . From them 


® 4 To ig REIT that the uſages of the Scots * Britons 
[which; by the bye, were quite averſe to the feodal conſtitution, 
which then prevailed in all che civilized part of that kingdom) 
ſhall be zntirely aboliſhed and diſuſed. It is likewiſe ordained 
that the king's lieutenant, as ſaon as he ſhall arrive in Scotland, 
hall aſſemble the men of eſtates in the ſaid kingdom in a con- 
: venient place; and in his preſence, and in that of the affembly, 
the laws of kin ng David ſhall be rehearſed, together with the 
— and additions made to the ſamte by their other wt 
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ö it is evident, that Edward's intention was to a, D. x3056 
; annex Scotland to his crown, to keep up cer- 
| tain forms of its ancient conſtitution, but to 
+ WH aboliſh the ſpirit of its government. To make 


it was attended by a general pardon to the 
nobility who had borne arms againſt Ed- 
ward; but clogged- with the following extra- 
. exceptions: All the eſtate of Ba- 
liol and the ſovereignty of Scotland was veſted 
in Edward: John Cumming and his adherents. 
were, by way. of atonement for their crimes 
of rebellion againſt him, to forfeit three years 
rent of their eſtates ; for building new caſtles in 
Scotland, or for any other purpoſes the king 
Neaſed: All the people of Scotland, who ſub- 
mitted to Edward before mJy B Bao, were to 


* 


7 * od . ot 


1 12 
And the aid W RES the. 3 ha aſlewbled, both 
Scots and Engliſh, ſhall, without conſulting with the king, 

the beſt they can. to rectify and -ameid thoſe laws arid ie Wa 
which are againſt God and reaſon; and ſuch things as they cau- 
not rectify, or dare attempt, without the king, together with' 
thoſe matters they have actually agreed upon ſhall: be ingroſſed 
in writing, by the common canſent of the ſaid lieutenant, and of 
the ſaid aſſembly, to be by him, and ſuch perſons from Scotland 
who ſhall be choſen. by the community of that kingdom, there 
and then aſſembled, carried before the king at Weſtminſter, un- 


this regulation the more agreeable. to the Scots, 


A pardon, 


95 * 


tons der the ſaid lieutenant's ſeal, three weeks after the Eaſter then 
tion, following. It is farther ordained, that they Who ſhall then 
lom] come, ſhall have full power from the community of the ſaid, land 
zined to ratify and confirm whatever ſhall be there ordained, in the 
land, ſame manner as if the ſaid community were collectively preſent, 
con- Farther, that the king ſhall nominate certain perſons to confer 
ably, with the ſaid deputies, and to review and conſider the matters 


\ the thus preſented, ſo as that ſuch'redreſs-may be — » as that 
s. Scotland may enjoy a ſtate of peace and tranquility. y 


Vor. I. bien pay 
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ENS, pay two years rents of their lands: The whole 


body of the clergy of Scotland, excepting 
the biſhop of Glaſgow, who was ſubjected to 
the fame mn as John Cumming, was to pay 


one year's rent of their incomes. It was far- 
ther agreed, that Ingelram de Umfreville, be- 


cauſe he made his ſubmiſfion a little before 
theſe letters were granted, ſhould pay five years 
value ; and, that William de Baliol and John 
Wiſhart Mould pay, for the ſame reafon, four 
years rent. Farther, that Hugh de Adfoffan, 
John de Gourley, John de Naper, and John 
de Makilgoigny, who were of the retinue of 
the faid William, Ingelram, and John, fhould 


pay three years value, Out of this patdot 


were likewiſe excepted all the Scots who were 


chen priſoners to Edward, and thoſe who bad 


not ſubmitted to his power. The writ itſelf 
is dated the fifteenth of October, 130 EY 

This pardon is a full proof of Edward's ri- 
gour in matters of government, and is founded 
upon the ſecond article of. the treaty with 


Cumming and his friends, concluded in Fe- 


bruary 1304. Edward, who ſeems to have 
been ſollicitous in ſoothing the Scots, granted 
the delinquents half of their eſtates to. ſubſi 
upon; but the other half was to be paid to his 
officers, till the whole of their mulcts werte 
diſcharged. We are told that, in confequence 
of this pardon, the nobility and clergy 0 
Scotland renewed their oaths of fidelity to the 
King of England. = | the 


O F $COTLAND; 


then à young man of greater vivacity than ex- 
; perience; but having been bred under 2 ver- 
"WY fitite father, be knew how 10 conceal his ſen- 


: timents, whatever were his feelings. Through 
x all the fondneſs which Edward expreſſed. for 
© WH is perſen, he found him full of diſtruſt and 
5 Wh jealoufy at the bottom; and he knew that it 
n * | 5 - 
vas owing to that king's management that he 
1 had been left out of the commiſſton for ſettling 
: the affairs of Scotland. Edward, however, 
Fi! 


with att his diſcernment, did not ſee the ex- 
tent of Bruce's genius, and confidered him 


0 only as à ſprightiy young nobleman, over 
"Bi whom he muſt hold a firm and watchful hand. 
e He had claimed Bruce's caſtle of Kildrummey, 
- a3 belonging to the royalty of Scotland; and 


the latter knew not how to evade the demand, 
but by delivering his cauntrymen from the 


was well qualified for this arduous undertaking. 
To a mind enterprizing, intrepid, and perſe- 
vering, nature had added in Bruce a vigorous 


of cold, hunger, and fatigue. Being 2 com- 
plete maſter in the exerciſe of his arms, he 
was well fitted to command detached parties; 
and his genius was ſo fruitful in reſaurces, 


he laingd, He had received an excellent 
1 2 edu- 


163 
All Edward's playfible arts could not aiſ. A.D. 130%, 
guite his true intentien from Bruce, who Wag — young 


chains they were now ſubmitting to wear. He 


conſtitution, capable of bearing the extremes 


that he afterwards roſe greater fram.every defeat 


Character 


ruce, 
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econ; for the times in which he lived, and 
therefore we cannot ſuppoſe him inſenſible of 


the glory due to Greek and Roman patriotiſm; 
and he had a particular paſſion for ſupporting 


the antiquity and Von of: his 'OWn 


country: 8 

Cumming” the OY Wpamed; from his 
complexion, the Red, bed great re- 
putation while he was at the head of affairs in 
Scotland; ; But, though brave in perſon, and 
able in obne he had not the heroic diſpoſ. 
tion of Bruce, the glory of his country being 


8 but his ſecond conſideration; and, for that 


Wallace 
betrayed and 
executed, 


# 


reaſon, he never had been cordially truſted by 
Wallace.” Seeing himſelf diveſted of power, 
he could not, however, forbear dropping ſome 
expreſſions of diſcontent againſt Edward, which 
were carried to Bruce, WhO immediately re- 


ſolved, if poſſible, to bring Cumming into his 


VIEWS. A fragical 1 incident for Scotland, which 


| happened at this' time, Promoted their union. 


Wallace ſtill remained proſeribed, and the 
connections between Edward and the king of 
France were become now ſo ſtrong, that he 
had no foreign country in Which he could 
ſerve Scotland by fighting againſt the Engliſh. 
After the publication of Edward's pardon, he 


| ſeems to have been deferted by all his follow- 


ers excepting a few, with whom he wandered 
from place to place, till at laſt he came to Glaſ 


gow, where he was be trayed by Edward's ne 
Wes Fi 


7 


SRWILLIAM WALLACE. 
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Sübciton for the times in which he lived, and 
therefore we cannot ſuppoſe him inſenſible of 


the glory due to Greek and Roman patriotiſm; 


and he had a particular paſſion for ſupporting 


the antiquity and W ee 90 bis own 


country. * 

Cumming tke . named, from his 
complexion, the Red, ae ulred great re- 
putation While he was at the head of affairs in 


Scotland; ; But, though brave in perſon, and 


able in council he had not the heroic diſpoſi 
tion of Bruce, the glory of his country being 


but his ſecond conſideration; and, for that 


Wallace 
betrayed and 
executed, 


| happened at this'time, Promoted their union. 


reaſon, he never had been cordially truſted by 
Wallace. Seeing himſelf diveſted of power, 
he could not, however, forbear dropping ſome 
expreſſions of diſcontent againſt Edward, which 
were carried to Bruce, WhO immediately re. 
ſolved, if poſſible, to bring Cumming into his 
VIEWS. A fragical 1 incident for Scotland, which 


Wallace ſtill remained proſeribed, and the 
connections between Edward and the king of 
France were become now ſo ſtrong, that he 
had no foreign country in which he could 
ſerve Scotland by fighting againſt the Engliſh, 
After the publication of Edward's pardon, he 


ſeems to have been deferted by all his follow: 


ers excepting a few, with whom he wandered 
from place to place, till at laſt he came to Glab 


gow, where he was betrayed by Edward's nei 
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83 


wont Sir John Menteith, of whoſe apoſtacy A. b. 1205 


Wallace very probably was ignorant. Men- 


teith delivered him up to Aymer de Valence, 5 
the Engliſh governor in thoſe parts, who ſent. . 
him priſoner to London. The roads through: 
which he paſſed were lined with ſpectators, 
whom he had often filled with terror and diſ- 


may, ſentiments now turned to pity and ad- 


miration. Upon his arrival at London, he was 


lodged in a houſe in Fenchurcheſtreet ; and 
Edward, as thinking himſelf now the imme- 
diate ſovereign of Scotland, gave orders for 


his being tried in Weſtminſter-Hall, to, which | 
he was conducted, wearing a crown of lauret 


on his head by way of derifion, and placed 
upon a ſeat of eminence in the court. This 
unmanly treatment 1s recorded by Engliſh hiſ- 
torians; but it did not prevent Wallace from 
making a vigorous defence. He pleaded not 
guilty to his indictment, and challenged the 


crown-lawyers to produce a ſingle inſtance in 


which he had acknowledged Edward to be the 
lord- paramount, far leſs the natural ſove- 
reign, of Scotland. As to the intentions of 
the Scotch nobility and nation, of accepting 
Edward for their king, and Engliſhmen for 
their governors, it had not yet been carried 
into execution, and therefore could not le- 
gally affect Wallace. His plea was over-ruled, 
and he was condemned to ſuffer the death of 
2 traitor, according to the Engliſh law, which, 


to 
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A b. jeg. te the eterrial mfamy of Edward, was inflicted 


upon him, and portions ef his body were dif. 


perſed through different cities of Scotland and 


England. Thus died one of the beſt patriots, 


and greateſt heroes, any age can boaſt of. His 


memory had the fingular good fortune, even 


in thoſe unpoliſhed times, to be celebrated in 
an ode, which, for elegance of ſtyle and beauty 
of campoſition, would do honour to. the Au- 
guſtan age, and if equalled, it never yet has 
been ſurpaſſed F, Some have thought it to 


In obitum clapiſſimi ducis Gulielmi Wallace quem Edvardus 


: Primus Anglorum _ fibi proditum, ſapplicio Londini affece. 
ret. Carmen, - 


Invida mors triſti Gulielmum funere Vallam, 
Q cuncta tollit, ſuſtulit. 


Et tanto pro cive, ciis ; Pro finibus urna eſt: 
Friguſque pro lorica obit. 

Ille quidem terras, loca ſe inferiora, reliquit. 
At fata factis, ſupprimens. 

Parte ſui meliare folum, cœlumque pererrat, 
Hoc ſpiritu, illud gloria. | 

At fibj ũ inſcriptum generoſo pectus honeſto 
Fuiſſet, haſtis proditi 

Artibus Angle tuis, in pœnas parcior iſſes: 
Nec oppidatim ſpargeres 

Membra viri ſacranda adytis. Sed ſcin quid in ita 
Immanitate viceris ? 

Ut vallæ in cunctas oras ſpargentur & horas 
Laudes ; tuumque dedecus. 

Thus done into Engliſh by the author of the Hiſtory of the 
Douglaſſes, with an elegance equally admirable, when we con- 
ſider the age in which he lived, though far inferior to the beauty 
of the original. 

Envious Death, who ruins all, 
Hath wrought the ſad lamented fall 
Of Wallace, and no more remains 
Of him than what this urn contains. 
- Aſhes forour hero we have, 
le for his armour a cold grave, od 
is 


re 
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have been written by his chaplain, John vr 4. B ws 

Arnold Blair; but the other works of that au- 

thor leave little room for ſuch a conjecture. 

Wallace is, by the Scotch hiſtorians, fall to 

have been of a gigantic ſtature, remarkably 

ſtrong in his perſon, pleaſing in his aſpect, 

compaſſionate, juſt, bountiful, and placablée 

towards all but the Engliſh, who held his 

country in flavery. He was taken priſoner on 

the ſeventh of September, 1305, and ſuffered 

ſoon after. SR, 
When all circumftances are confidered, there 8 SIE: 

is too much reaſon to believe, that the death of — 

the brave Wallace was an event far from being 

diſagreeable to Bruce; and we may at leaſt ſay, 

that it fell out very critically for his views, as 

it removed his great rival for popularity, and 

2 man whom he knew no confideration could 

render flexible to the arts of conveniency, in 

which Bruce himſelf was a great maſter. He 

ſeems to have been, at that time, in Scotland, 

but without any ſhare of the government there. 


He left the earth, too low a tate, 
And by his worth o'ercame his fate. 
His ſou] Death had not pow'r to kill ; 
His noble deeds the world do fill, 

With laſting trophies of his name. 

O, hadſt thou virtue lov'd or fame, 
Thou couldſt not have inſulted ſo 

Over a brave, betray'd, dead foe, 
Edward, nor ſeth thoſe limbs expos'd, 
To public ſhame, fit to be clos'd, 

As reliques, in an holy ſhrine ; 

But now the infamy is thine : 

Nis His end crowns him with glorious bays, 
And ſtains the brighteſt of thy praiſe, 
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AD 855 Baliops claim to the crown was now forgotten; 


Fordun, 


grandfa ther. 


but as he had a ſon, Cumming, during his life- 


time, could have no title while that of Bruce 


ſtood on the ſame foundation with that of his 
The Scots, therefore, who had 
any regard for the old conſtitution, among 
whom were many who had been once friends 
to Baliol, but were now his enemies, on account 


of his infamous compliances, as well as they 


who originally thought Bruce's title preferable, 
conſidered the latter as their lawful king ; and 
his ſecret well-withers grew every day more 
numerous. As Cumming was the only bar in 


| the. way of his virtuous ambition, Bruce found 


means to ſound his real ſentiments, which he 
found conformable to his own, with regard to 
the miſerable ſtate 'of his country. According 


| to the author of the Scotichronicon, Bruce. was 


ſo affected with their ſufferings, that he gave 
Cumming his option of the crown, and his ow 
intereſt to acquire it, provided he reſigned to 
him (Bruce) all his family eſtates. Whatever 
there may be in this, Cumming certainly enter- 
ed, or ſeemed to enter, into a compromiſe with 
Bruce, by which he agreed to give the latter 


his utmoſt aſſiſtance in placing him on the 


throne, provided that, when that event took 
place, Bruce would put him in poſſeſſion of all 
his (Bruce's) private eſtate. As an interview 
of this kind muſt have been very ſecret, it 1s 


not ſurpriſing that authors differ as to particu- 
- bars, 


S' Seer 


= = 2 


ing 


lars. Some have ſaid, that writings were drawn, 
and an indenture was figned and fealed, be- 
tween the two parties, for the above purpoſes j 
but I think with little probable foundation, as 
fuch a paper muſt have put the one too much 
in the power of the other. We 
I am therefore of opinion, that nothing more 
paſſed at this interview, than a verbal agree- 
ment; but it is univerſally allowed, that Cum- 
ming immediately diſpatched the reſult of their 
conferences to Edward, though it is uncertain 
whether he did it from an original deſign he 
had formed to betray Bruce, or from his refle&- 
ing upon the dangerous ſtep he had taken. 
When Bruce parted with Cumming, he went 
immediately to the Engliſh court, to ſecure 
his intereſt with ſome of the Scotch lords who 


were abont Edward's perfon. By this time, 


the latter had received Cumming's information 
of what had paſſed between him and Bruce, 
Many authors ſay, that Cumming even put 
into Edwards hand the counterpart of the 
writing which had been executed; but this is 
very unlikely, as it maſt have determined Ed- 
ward, in all events, inſtantly to have fecured 
Bruce. I therefore, from what followed, think, 
that Edward received no more evidence from 
Cumming than a written account of what had 
paſſed in the late interview. As Edward had 
a better opinion of Bruce than of Cumming, 
he naturally imagined that this information 

Vol. IL =_—. : was 
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His en- 
gagements 
with Cum 
ming, 
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A. D. x305, was groundleſs and malicious. He was, hows: 


Fordun. 


His nar- 


row eſcape 
from Lon- 


don. 


Rymer, 
vol. II. 


P. 988. 


rowed from him by the earl. 
found out the meaning of this myſtic meſſage, 


ever, far from entirely diſregarding it. He 
taxed Bruce with the contents of Cumming's 


letter; but he denied the charge with ſo much 


ſteadineſs, that Edward was contented with or- 
dering Bruce not to quit London without leave; 
and, in the mean time, placing ſpies upon his 
conduct, till. the truth of Cumming's accuſa- 
tion could be inquired into. Gilbert earl of 
Glouceſter, nearly related to Bruce by the fe- 
male line (ſome have called him his brother- 
in-law)” was then at the Engliſh court.” He 
eaſily- perceived that an inquiry was deſigned, 


and he ſuſpected that it might prove fatal to 


Bruce, whom he loved both as a friend and a 
kinſman. He therefore, in the dead of night, 
ſent Bruce a pair of ſpurs, with twelve ſhil · 


lings, by one of his domeſtics (called by For- 


dun his wardrobe-keeper) who was inſtructed 
to return them to Bruce, as having been bor- 
Bruce ſoon 


and procuring three horſes, ſet out for the 
North, and in ſeven. days reached his caſ- 
tle of Lochmaben in Annandale. It has been 


| generally ſaid, that Bruce eſcaped in the. WiN- 


ter time, when the ground was covered with 
ſnow, and that he cauſed his horſes to be ſhod 
backwards, to prevent a purſuit. This was 
an improper ſtratagem, to be employed by 2 
man whoſe ſafety depended upon his horſes 

- hooks, 


priloner 
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hoofs, eſpecially when we conſider that Ed- A. p. 2306. 
ward's letter to Aymer de Valence, for appre- 
hending him, is dated the fifth of April, 1306 K. 

When Bruce arrived at Lochmaben, he there xe rn 
found the few friends whom he had entruſted g 
with his deſign of aſſuming the crown; and 
from that moment he acted as if he had for- 
gotten all the preceding conduct of his life. 

He laid the treachery of Cumming before his 
friends, who were his brother Edward (ſome 
ſay David) Robert Fleming, James Lindſay, 
Roger Kilpatric, and Thomas Chartres. This 
ſmall band devoted themſelves to the ſer- 
vice of Bruce, whom they acknowledged for 
their ſovereign; and it was determined that he 
mould begin his reign by an act of neceſſary 

juſtice, which was the putting Cumming to 
death, They reſolved next morning to go in 
ſearch of him; but while they were on the 
road, they intercepted one of Cumming's car- 

riers with diſpatches to Edward, which left 
them no room to doubt of his treachery, be- 


le i is 05 
p cauſe he preſſed that king to put Bruce imme- 
& diately to death, on account of his great eſtate 
| and following in * The fame letters 
n- ; 
th * The continuators of on whom I have chiefly followed. 
d in the relation of Bruce's Uanger and eſcape, intimate, that Ed- 
| ward would certainly have either put him to death or impriſoned 
as him, had he not been in hopes of getting into his hands his bro- 
1 thers and chief friends. The manner in which Bruce eſcaped 


Ienders improbable what ſome writers ſay, that he was a cloſe 
priloner at the time. 


Z. 2 diſ- 


172 isser 
A. b. 1306. diſcovered that Cumming was then at Dum: 2 
fries, to which they immediately repaired, E; 
They found Cumming at his devotions in the m 
church of the Minorites, into which Bruce en- be 
tered, leaving his friends without. He ſhewed pe 
Cumming the diſpatches he had juſt inter- hi 
cepted, upbraided him with his falſhood, and, bu 
in the warmth of the altercation, ſtabbed WW fta 
him with his dagger; then leaving the church, 
he found his friends at the door, The change 
they obſerved in his countenance induced them 
to inquire what had happened; and his an- 
ſwer was, that he believed he had killed Cum. 
ming. What! (replied Lindſay) do you 
only believe it ?” upon which he and Roger Kil 
patric, entering the church, finiſhed what 
Bruce had begun. In this manner is related 
the death of Cumming, by the hands of Bruce 
and his friends, by modern hiſtorians ; and, 
if their repreſentations are true, Bruce can be 
conſidered in little better light than an aſſaſſi 
Fordun gives us a different idea of this ca 
taftrophe. He repreſents the meeting between 
Bruce and Cumming at Dumfries as an aſlig: 
nation, and Bruce as charging Cumming witi 
his treachery; upon which Cumming giving 
him the lye, Bruce ſtabbed him. He was ca 
ried wounded by the friars behind their altar 
and by them aſked whether he could live. Hs 
anſwer was, that he could; which being me. 


ported to Cumming's enemies, they gave him 
| if 
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2 ſecond wound, which finiſhed his life. The A p. *. 
Engliſh hiſtorians neareſt the time, without _ 
mentioning the circumſtance of Cumming's han. 
betraying Bruce, ſay, that they met by ap» 
pointment at Dumfries; that Bruce acquainted 
him with his intention to aſſume the crown; 
but the other refuſing to join him, he was 
ſtabbed by Bruce; upon which Cumming fled 
to the church, where he was diſpatched by the 
other Bruceans. 

Upon the whole, though the conduct of 
Bruce in ſtabbing. Cumming cannot be vindi- 
cated, yet it receives ſome alleviation from the 
oldeſt, and therefore moſt probable, accounts. 
am apt to ſuſpe& the truth not only of the 
compromiſe between Bruce and Cumming, but 
of the intelligence ſent by the latter to Edward, 
and that the whole was invented to juſtify 
Bruce, and to calumniate Cumming. It was 
next to impoſſible for Bruce to have concealed 
his ſecret ſo as not to be ſuſpected by Edward; 
who therefore might have put him under ſome 
reſtraint; and, upon Bruce's eſcaping, it was 
natural for him (whether he did or did not 
ſuſpect Cumming) to demand from him a decla- 
ration, whether he would befriend him in his 
intended great undertaking. Cumming, very 
poſſibly influenced by the late oaths he had ta- 
ken to Edward, diſapproved of Bruce's deſign; 
and perhaps dropped ſome warm words, which 
occalioned his being wounded by Bruce. As 

| | to 
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to the behaviour of the latter's feletis,/3 in n dif: 


patching Cumming, there ſeems to be no con- 
tradiction among hiſtorians; and no doubt they 


thought they could not odnfault: their own ſafe- 
ty by acting in another manner. Before leave 
this difficult point of hiſtory, I cannot help 
obſerving, that modern authors have fixed 1. 
death of Cumming to the tenth of February, 
1306, old ſtilè: ſo that at leaft ſeven months 
muſt have intervened between the Perpetration 
of the act and Bruce 8 eſcape out of England; 
a circumſtance Which renders the accounts 
giweß us by Boece, Buchanan, and other mo- 
dern Writers, highly queſtionable. Along with 
John Cumming, Sir Edward Cumming, couſin 
to the deceaſed, who had endeavoured to fave 
him, and ſome other friends and followers of 
Cumming, | are faid to have been killed, at the 
fame time, by Bruce's followers. | + 
We are told by genealogiſts, that the anceſ- 
tor of the Bruce family came into England 
with William the Conqueror, who rewarded 
him and his family with vaſt eſtates in that 


kingdom; and that the family was divided 


into an Engliſh and a Scotch branch: that the 


former ended about the year 1300, for defect 
of heirs male, but that the Scotch branch was 


repreſented by the earl of Carric, of whom! 


am now to treat as king. He was (as we have 
already ſeen) grandſon to -the firſt competitor 


of his name; and though both he and his fa- 
ther 


af 
. 


4 


ROBERT BRUCE. 
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ther had ſubmitted to Edward, yet it is certain 
that they never could be brought to acknow- 


be allowed e be 2 very prudent precaution. 


Carric, and widow to Adam de Kilconath, 


conath, on his death-bed, had bequeathed to 
him his wife, whom he actually married; and, 


having been lords of Annandale. Robert, When 
Edward, Neil, Thomas, and Alexander; and 


Mr... r 

Bruce and his followers, upon the den of 
the Cummings, ſaw the neceſſity they were un- 
der of proceedings without loſs of time, Y 
the coronation, which we are told was per- 
formed on the twenty: fifth of March at Scone; 
in preſence of two earls, the biſhops of St. An- 
drew's and Glaſgow, the abbot of Scone, John 
de Athol, and John de Menteith. The pre- 
poſſeſſion of the Scots, that the placing the 
own upon the king's head belonged to the 
jamily of Fife, was ſo ſtrong, that Robert found 
n expedient to have the ceremony. performed 
gain by a deſcendant from the famous Mac- 


ledge Baliol as King of Scotland, which muſt 
His mother Was, in her own. Tight, countels of 
who, in right of his wife, bore her title. Ro- 


bert, the ſecond competitor, father to king 12 
Robert, had ſerved in the holy wars; and Kil- 


he himſelf, married the Jagger of the earl of 


duff. 
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from her, both he and his ſon took the title of 
earl of Carric, their family before that marriage 


he mounted the throne, had four brothers, 
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8 


— upon the minds of the Scots. It was reſented 


duff, the then earl of Fife being in England, 
where he had married a near relation of Ed. 
ward. His ſiſter was wife of the earl of Bu- 
chan, one of the heads of the Cumming fx 
mily, and conſequently the determined enemy 
of Robert. By an uncommon effort of female 
patriotiſm, the poſtponed all domeſtic, to pub. 
lic, conſiderations; and in her hufband's ab- 
ſence repaired, with all his war- equipages, to 
Scone, where ſhe delivered them up to Bruce, 
and placed the crown upon his head. This 
crown is ſaid to have been made by one Con- 
vers, an Engliſhman, who narrowly eſcaped 
being puniſhed by Edward. That prince now 
found, that the ſubjection of Scotland to his 
power was far from being completed; and it 
was with aftomiſhment he heard of Bruce's 
coronation. To ſtop his farther progreſs, he 
ordered the | cart of Pembroke, the fame who 
is called Aymer de Valence, to march into 
Scotland at the head of a ſmall body of troops. 
The death of Cumming operated variouly 


— by the numerous and powerful friends of hi 
family, as an inhuman aſſaſſination; and they 
joined Edward in revenging it. Many, tho 
friends to their country, ſeeing no end to het 
calamities, and apprehending that they were 
beginning anew, withed for the peaceful con- 
tinuance of the Engliſſi government in Scot 
land, diſgraceful as it was. Upon the whole, 


how- 
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however, Cumming's death proved beneficial A. p. rzo6, 
to Bruce. He had always been conſidered by 

his countrymen as a promiſing, accompliſhed, 

young nobleman, but wedded to Edward's 

perſon and government, and therefore he ne- 

ver had been truſted by the independent pa- 

triots who had joined Wallace; but their con- 

fidence was now won by his rendering himſelf 

paſt all poſſibility of reconciliation with Ed- 

Wl ward, eſpecially after he had aſſumed the crown. 
ne ſoon faw himſelf at the head of a ſmall 
emp; but, by this time, the Engliſh troops 
under the earl of Pembroke were arrived 
in Scotland. As that nobleman knew Ed- 
ward was preparing to ſet out for Scotland, 
and to take upon himſelf the command of 
lis armies there, he reſolved to ſignalize him- 
{elf before he ſhould be ſuperſeded, A Scotch 
baron, one John Mowbray, a perſon of great 
courage and following, but of the Engliſh 
party, encouraged the earl in this reſolution, 
by informing him, that Bruce's army was made 
up of raw recruits, and that he might be eaſily 
ſurprized. 

Bruce having had no time to diſcipline 3 
men, had formed a camp at Methven, near — re 
Perth, which was the head-quarter of the 
Engliſh general, and there lay upon the de- 
fenſive; well knowing the diſadvantage he g 
vas under, from his men not being diſci- 0 

Vol. II. Aa 


plined. 
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lenge was accepted; but on the night before 


of chem were quartered at different places in 


unaccountably overlooked by our hiſtorians. His name is 


THE HISTOSY- tha 
s. plined K. He had already attempted to ſur- anc 


prize Perth; but failing in his deſign, he had Ene 
'retired to Methven, from whence he ſent 2 all 
challenge to the earl to fight him. According 
to Barbour, and the beſt hiſtorians, the chal. 


the day appointed, which was the twentieth of 
July, while the Scots thought themſelves ſe- 
cure, and were unprovided for battle, they 
were attacked and routed by their enemies in 
the park at Methven. Barbour ſays, that many 


ne ncighbourtood ; and all hiſtorrans agree, 


* 1 mall, in the remaining part of this reigns refer to an au- 
'thor who, though his authority is unexceptionable, has been 


John Barbour, who lived in the reign of David. Bruce, ſon to 
king Robert, whom I now treat of. This Barbour was archdes- 
con of Aberdeen, and had a penſion from the king of Scotland 
for writing the life of Robert, which is ſtill extant, The copy! 
make uſe of 1 is in what 1 is called black letter; and though the 
work itfelf is in verſe, it does not at all de tract from its aythen: 
ticity, the rythmical mode of writing hiſtory being then prev 
lent, as appears from Winton, and other authors. Though wt 
find many particulars in Barbour's performance which are omitted 
by proſe, writers, yet we meet with none that they do not con- 
firm. After all, though I have nodoubt as to the veracity of the 
work, yet I can by no means account for its ſtyle, which ls 
little, if at all, inferior to that of 'Chaucer, who lived in the 

reign of Henry the fifth of England, and conſequently was con- 
temporary with James the firſt of Scotland, in 1424. This cit 
cumſtance renders it a little doubtful, whether Barbour's lan- 


guage might not have received ſome poliſhing about the reigu d . There 


James the firſt, who was himſelf no mean poet, and is ſaid to this cata; 
have been a diſciple of CHARITY; Dull for this — I hav? . Some t 
no author] ity. Aud ſo 


that 
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that Bruce behaved with the greateſt heroiſm, A.D. 1556. 
and had three horſes killed under him. Being 
known by the faughter he made, and his men, 
all to a few friends, flying, Mowbray ruſhed 
upon him, and catching at his horſe's bridle, 
called out, I have hold of the new- made 
king ;” but he was delivered by Chriſtopher 
Seton. It appears from Barbour that, though 
Bruce was defeated, the number of {ſlain on his 

fide was but inconſiderable; and his loſs conſiſt- 
ed principally in the priſoners that were made; 
the chief of whom were Sir Thomas Randolph, 
Sir Alexander Fraſer, Sir David Barclay, Inch- 
martin, Hugh de la Hay, and Somerwell. The 
Engliſh returned to Perth, and the earl of Pem- 
broke ſent an account to Edward of the vic- 
tory he had obtained. Some Scotch hiſtorians 
ay, that the Engliſh general put to death all 
his priſoners of note. We are informed more 
truly by Barbour, that Edward did indeed ſend 
luch an order, but that the earl pardoned all 
who were willing to ſwear fealty to his maſter; 
which Randolph and others of the greateſt con- 
lderation” did; many of them, however, were 
banged and warte ve *. 

Bruce, after his defeat at Methven, PRES, 
himſelf deſerted by moſt of his 4 For- His del. 


ties and 
di 


* There is ſomewhat 1 very ſententious in Barbour N 1 
ſt this cataſtrophe. 

Some they ranſom'd, and ſome they flew, N 

Aud ſome they hang d, and ſome they drew. 


"MX 2 3 dun 
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A. D. 1:06. dun very juſtly obſerves, that icgh his loſs c 
in the late battle was bat inconſiderable, yet it * 
diſcouraged his followers, and gave great ſpi- d 
rits to his enemies. The Engliſh general had t 
taken prifoners numbers of women whoſe hu. h 
bands had followed Bruce; and to increaſe his c 

misfortunes, they were all, under pain of death, g 
ordered to follow their hufbands. The difficul. h 
ty of fuch a number of outlaws, as they- may 8 
be termed, ſubſiſting in the field, drove moſt C: 
of them to their habitations; and Bruce, in a m 
few days, found his army dwindled to ſive hun- P: 
dred men. His brother Sir Edward; Sir Wil- ri 

liam Haliburton, the earls of Athol and Lenox, tl 
James lord Douglas, Sir Gilbert Bay, and Sir th 
Neil Campbell, are mentioned as being his firm cr 
friends; and Barbour has related ſome circum- w 
ſtances of this hero's adventures, which are Li 
omitted by other hiſtorians. He tells us, that lif 
Bruce, after his defeat at Methven, went to uf 
Aberdeen, where he was met by his brother {c: 
Sir Neil, his wife, and a number of other ladics fo 
who heroically offered to follow his fortune it all 
all its extremes. However heroic this behav! Bt 
our might be, yet it put: Bruce and his noble w] 
attendants to great inconveniences to find ſab- gu 
fiſtence for the ladies, who were at laſt perſus it 
ded to retire to Bruce's caſtle of Kildrommej, ve 
under the protection of Sir Neil and the earl af 21 
Athol. By this time, Bruce had no more it en: 
tendants than two hundred men; and wintd an 


coming 
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coming on, he reſolved to go to Argyleſhire, 435 
where Sir Neil Campbell 8 eſtate lay, whom he 
diſpatched before · hand to prepare for his recep- 
tion. He encountered incredible fatigues on 
his journey thither, and ſome of his men were 
cut off at a place called Dalry; which diſcoura- 
ged his few remaining followers fo much, that 
he was left without any other attendants than 
Sir Gilbert Hay, Sir James (who is fometimes 
called lord) Douglas, and a few of their do- 
meſtics, It was with great difficulty that they 
paſſed Lochlomond ; but Bruce kept up the fpi- 
rits of his little party, by recounting to them 
the adventures of princes and patriots under 
the like circumſtances with himſelf. Having 
croſſed Lochlomond in a little crazy boat, he 
was diſcovered by his truſty friend the earl of 
Lenox, who had been proſcribed by the Eng- 
liſn, and was then living in a kind of exile 
upon his own eſtate, Their meeting, as de- 
ſcribed by Barbour, was extremely affecting; 
for it drew tears from their eyes, and thoſe of 
all preſent. Lenox, who had heard nothing of 
Bruce's misfortunes, had plenty of proviſions, 
which recruited the ſpirits of his half-famiſhed 
gueſts ; but they were ſoon made ſenfible, that 
it was impoſſible for them, after it was diſco- 
vered that Bruce was in thoſe parts, to live in 
a place where they were ſurrounded by their 
enemies. Sir Neil Campbell had foreſeen this, 
and had provided ſome ſhipping to carry them . 
to 


* 
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A. D. 1306, to ſea. They ſcarcely had ſet ſail, when they 


were purſued by a ſquadron of the enemy's 
ſhips; and it was with great difficulty that the 
bark-which carried the earl of Lenox eſcaped 
being taken, and reached Cantire, where Bruce 
had already landed, after cruizing ſome time off 
the Ifle of Bute, Upon the meeting of Bruce 
and the earl, they agreed that their perſons 
never after ſhould be ſeparated, whilſt they were 
Edward, at this time, was compromiſing ſome 
differences with his Engliſh ſubjects; and when 
theſe were finiſhed, he reſumed his often baffled: 
reſolution of finally ſubduing Scotland. His 
intention was to divide the lands of the 
ſuſpected or diſaffected there, among his Engliſh, 
followers; for he ordered proclamation to be 
made, that all who had any title to the honour 
of knighthood, either by heritage or eſtate, 
ſhould repair to Weſtminſter, to receive all 
military ornaments, their horſes excepted, 
from his royal ward-robe. The prince of 
Wales coming under the deſcription of this 
proclamation, was the firſt who underwent the 
ceremony, which gave him a right to confer 
the like honour on the ſons of above three 
hundred of the chief nobility and gentry of 
England. The prince then repaired at the head 
of this gallant train to Edward. He received 
them, ſurrounded by his nobility, in the moſt 
ſolemn manner. He harangued them upon the 
| trea- 
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more heading an expedition in perſon; and he 
ominouſly deſired, in caſe of his death, that his 
body ſhould be carried to Scotland, and kept 
unburied till. that perfidious race was fignally 
chaſtiſed. He then ordered all preſent to join 
him with their attendants and military equi- 
pages, at Carliſle, fifteen days after Midſum- 
mer. He was obeyed accordingly, and entered 
Scotland ſoon after Bruce's defeat at Methven. 
He then made two diviſions of his army, one 
commanded by himſelf, and the other by the 
prince of Wales, and, under him, by the earls of 
Lancaſhire and Hereford, with orders to pro- 
ceed northwards, and penetrate into the coun- 
tries where the Brucean intereſt was the 
ſtrongeſt. In the mean time, the biſhop of 
Glaſgow fell into Edward's hands: his life was 
ſpared on account of his function, but all the 


Scots of every denomination, who had the mif- 


fortune to be taken priſoners, and were ſuſpect- 
ed to be Bruceans, were execute. 

The march of the prince of Wales north- 
wards alarmed Bruce's queen, and ſhe was ad- 


viſed to take ſanctuary at the ſhrine of St. Du- 7 


thac, in Roſs-ſhire ; but there ſhe was made a 
priſoner by William earl of Roſs, who was of 
the Engliſh party, and Edward ordered her to 
be ſent to London ; and her daughter, who was 


taken at the ſame time, to be ſhut up in a reli- 
Sious 
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treachery of the Scots, whoſe deſtruction he ap, za, | 
vowed. He declared his reſolution of once 
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mey, which had been well provided, was beſieg. 
ed. The garriſon made fo brave a defence, 
that the Engliſh were beginning to deſpair of 
taking it, when the caſtle was ſet on fire by a 


with his 
other 
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giqus houſe. After this, the caſtle of Kildrom- 


traitor, one Oſborn : the garriſon falling into 
the hands of the Engliſh, the common. men 
were hanged, but Sir Neil Brace and the. earl 
of: Athol were ſent priſoners to Edward, who 
behaved on this occaſion-with a moſt unmanly 
fury. All the favour the earl of Athol.received, 
was that of being hanged at London on. a gal- 


lows fifty feet. high, and his friend Sir Neil ſuf- 


fered the like death. About the ſame time, the 
counteſs of Buchan, who had crowned Bruce, 


was made 2 priſoner, as was the lady Mary 


Bruce, ſiſter to the king. Edward, with al- 


moſt unparalleled barbarity, ordered thoſe two 


ladies to be incloſed in wooden cages, one of 
which was hung over the battlements of Rox- 
burgh, and the other of Berwick, as public ſpec- 
tacles. Thomas and Alexander Bruce, brothers 
to the king, ſuffered death about the ſame time, 
as did Sir Chriſtopher Seton and his brother 
Jahn, Sir Simon Fraſer, Walter Logan, Herbert 
Norham, Thomas Boece, and John Wallace, 


brother to the celebrated Sir William. Some 
Hiſtorians fay (I know not with what truth) that 


thoſe martyrs for their country's Hberty were 
tortured before they were executed. Their ex- 


1 had ſuch an effect upon the great ſteward 
of 
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of Scotland, that he ſubmitted to Edward, Who a.p. — 
publiſhed” at this time the directions which the 


reader will find in the notes, a * - 
Scotland r: | 


* 
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* +14 ie We abns . guar- 
dian of Scotland ſhould cauſe to be proclaimed in all cities, bo- 
roughs, and tharket-towns, and in all other places where he 
thought fit, chat all ſuch Who were againſt the king in che laſt 
war, and were not come to his peace, and others who had com- 
mitted felonies and other crimes, for which they ought to loſe life 
or member, and were not aken, ſhould be apprehended by any 
perſons wherever they camę; and, to that purpoſe, were to le 
bue and cry, with horn and mouth, and purſue them with 0 0 
from town to town, aud county to county, until they renderell 
themſelves, or were taken, dead or alive: ang that thoſe who ne- 
glected to do this, ſhould loſe all their goods, and be impriſoned 
during the king's pledſure. The gitard was Bikewiſe to enquire 
after the receivers of ſuch perſohs, that they might have ſuch juſ- 
tice as they deſerved. 

alt was chen Iikewife accorded, that all thoſe abo were guilty; 
and abettors, of the death of John Cumming, ſhould. be drawn 
and hanged; and thoſe that adviſed, and aſſented to it, and thoſe 
who, after the fact, Knowinply and willingly, or freely received 
them, ſhould have the ſame judgment: and thoſe that were guilty 
of his death, -that were or ſhould be taken by force in this war 
againſt the King, ſhould be hanged, or have their heads cut off, 
and their receivers to have the ſame judgment. 

« And all that were againſt the king, in the war, at any times 
as well before as in and after the battle of Methven, thoſe who 
were the moſt notorious and dangerous of them ſhould be put in 
priſon, where the king ſhould appoint, and not be releaſed but by 
his orders, 

«And thoſe who willingly were of this party of Robert Bruce, 
or who were aiding, adviſing, procuring, or perſuading the people 
to riſe, contrary to law, and were thereof convicted, whether 
clerks or others, ſhould be impriſoned during the king's plea- 
lure, 

And it.was ordained, that the people of Scotland, who were 
forced to viſe. againſt the king in this war, ſhould be fined as the 
guardian ſho Hogan, => according to their offence. And | 

og. Bb for / 
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Adventures 
of Bruce 


in the weſ- 
tern iſles, 


at Lanercoſt. 5 


A. D. 16. The lucteſſes of Edward aid. cot! ä his 


| feeling the moſt bitter diſquiets, on account of 


Bruce. Some ſaid he was dead, and all agreed 


that he was in ſo deſpicable a ſituation, that he 


never could be again in a condition to give dif- 
turbance to the Engliſh government; and indeed 


all appearances ſerved to confirm that opinion. 
Finding himſelf no longer ſafe in Kintire, he re- 
moved to the caſtle of Dumbarton, which be. 
longed to a nobleman whom Barbour calls the 
lord. and leader of Kintire, Having reaſon to 
' believe that he was not ſecure there, in three 
days time he failed to the little iſland of Rach- 
rin, which lies off the coaſt of Ireland, where he 


To effectually concealed himſelf, that he was ge- 


nerally believed. to. be dead. Here we are told 
that he compoſed a Latin conſolatory poem; but 
. only: the. two following! N of it are come to 


our hands. 


7 Ni me Uebe — priſca moveret; p 
Non tantum paterer Gris ob imperium. 


9 Such woes, did not my ſuffering country call, 
1 would not bear, to rule © this 0 ban. 


Notwithſtanding the report of Bruce's =, 
his Party was daily, though ſecretly, gaining 
ground. When he landed at Nachkin. he waz 


for the gester authority and execution of this agreement the 
king cauſed it to, paſs under his ſeal of Scotland, 10 bears date 


CE N iattend- 
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attended by three hundred men, which alarm- A. p. 1306. 
f ed the people of the iſland; but upon "Bruce's 
diſcoveritig who he was, they were overjoyed? 
at his arrival, and furniſhed him with plenty 
of proviſions for all his party; - 2 circumſtance 
that cannot well be accounted for, but by fup- 
poſing that they were brought from the neareſt 
parts of Ireland. Though he was thus wonder- 
fully concealed from his enemies, through the 
;nviolable attachment of his friends, he ſoon. 
became apprehenſive that the report of his 
death might be credited by his party in Scot- : 
land, fo as to occaſion the ruin of his cauſe in. 
that kingdom. Douglas and Sir Robert Boyd 
vere the firſt who propoſed to ſurprize a fort 
on the iſle of Arran, which was held by the 
Engliſh under Sir John Haſtings. This they 
not only performed, but put the greateſt part 
af the garriſon to the ſword. The king, hear- 
ing of their ſuccefs, followed them to Arran, 
where, being landed, he was at ſome loſs. to 
diſcover the place where his friends reſided. 
Here we are informed, by Barbour, of a cir- 
cumſtance which marks the manners of the 
northern nations at that time; for we are 
told that Bruce's arrival was known to Boyd 
and Douglas, by his blowing a horn. Their 
meeting was very joyful ; and Bruce ſent a 
truſty ſervant, one Cuthbert, to his own coun- 
try of Carric, to enquire into its ſtate, with or- 
ders, if he found it well affected to his cauſe, to 
„ light 
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4. 2.1363, light a fire on à certain point near his caſtle of 


Turnberry, from whence it ſeems he could dif. 
cern . from Arran, Cythbort met with bes 


. 4 - 


underſiqgd that Bryce' 5 oltate had been grant 


ed to the lord Henry Pjercy. Bruce, however, 


at laſt diſcerned, as he thought, the ſignal, and 
qrdered his BYE veffcl fp be pu to . N. We 


* L lieye there is 3 incredible in Bruce's gang the 
ſignal by fire, eſpecially as he was provided with ſmall craſt, ſome 
of which he might order to cruize off the cantinent.: Barbour, 


however, here mentions another circumſtance, which may ſeem 
pretty extraordinary to modern readers, who are unacquainted 


with the famous gift of prophecy, commonly called the ſecond 


ſight, to which the natives of the weſtern iſlands have immemori- 


ally laid claim, He tells us, that when Bruce was going on board, 
his, hoſteſs took him afide, promiſed him ſucceſs in -his under- 
taking; and to teſtify the confidence ſhe had in the truth of her 
prediction, ſbe ſent her two ſans along with him to follow his for. 
tunes. The good woman might have done this, it is true, from 
a ſpirit rather of loyalty than prophecy ; but we learn from Bar- 


- bour, that it was aſcribed to the latter, The reaſon why I men- 
tion this ſtory, is to do juſtice to Barbour, whoſe refleRjons upon 


it are thoſe of a true philoſopher. He tells us, though: many 
clerks, or learned men, ſtudy the ftarg, or what) is called aſtrology; 
yet the ſcience is very uncertain, becauſe man is a free agent; and 


nas it in his power, by reaſon and virtue, to oppoſe: the effect of 


any conſtellation he may be born under.. To prove this, he in- 
ſtances the examples of the philoſopher, who, though kindly (that 


is naturally). inclined to all manner of vice, over - ruled his ſtars 
and, by reaſon and reflection, arrived at the ſummit of virtue. 


The manner in which our author expreſs himſelf, is as uncom- 


mon for thoſe days, as his manly way of nn. 


For whether that man inclined bee, 

To yertue or iniquitie, 

Hee may right well refraine his will, 
Either through virtue, or through ul, 
And to the contrare turn it all, 

As hath been many time ſeen fall, 


That 
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f are here te obſerve, that the Engliſh mini- A. P. 1396, 
ſ. ſters in Scgtland ſeem te have had a particu 
lar eye upon the weſtern cgunties, where they 
knew Bruce's Ratural intereſt lay, The go- 
vernment of Arran had been committed to Sir 
John Haſtings; and Bruce, with his followers, 
had the good fortune to ſurprize one of his 
convoys, Which brought them a very ſeaſonable 
ſupply both of arms and proviſions. His num- 
bers, when he embarked, were about four hun- 
dred ; and his firſt exploit was to ſurprize' his 
own caſtle of Turgberry, from whence he drove 
Piercy and the Engliſh garriſon. 

The fire Which Bruce's party had ſeen, had 
not been kindled by Cuthbert, (who met them 
in their landing) but by accident. Cuthbert put 
them upon their guard againſt the Engliſh, who. 
were in full paſſeſſion of the country. Bruce 
was ſoon joined by 2 lady of fortune (whoſe 
name has not come to our hands) who brought 
him forty warriors, and informed him of the 
diſmal fate of his wife, relations, and friends, 
who had been put to death, or kept priſoners by 
Edward. This was ſo far from daunting Bruce, 


That meen kindlie to ill given, . 

Through their great wit away have driven 

Their ill, apd worthen of renowne, 

Maugre the conſtellatioun. | | 

I hope my readers will not think this note. an unneceſſary di- 

Sreſſion, as it is meant to vindicate the character of Barbour, 
who was not only furniſhed with the beſt means of inſormation, 
but was above the vulgar prepoſſeſſions of that age and coun- 


try. 
| that 


ff 
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Exploits of 
Douglas. 


Barbour. 


; Bruce's dan- 
ger from aſ- 


ſaſſination; 
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that it gave an edge to his reſolution to be re- 
venged on his enemies. His ſucceſs in Carric 
determined the lord Douglas to try his fortune 
in like manner upon his eſtate of Douglas - dale, 


which had been beſtowed by Edward upon the 


Engliſh lord Clifford. Bruce conſented, and 


Douglas was joined by a friend and deſcendant 
of his family, one Thomas Dickſon, a man of 
conſiderable fortune, who gave him all the in- 


telligence he could deſire concerning the ſtate 


of the country. The ſucceſs of Bruce in Arran 
and Carric had been partly owing to the winter 


ſeaſon; and it was towards the end of Lent, 


when Douglas arrived at Douglas-dale. By 
Dickſon's counſel, Douglas kept himſelf private 
till Palm- Sunday, when he and his chief fol- 
lowers, in homely habits over their armour, re- 


paired to St. Bride's church, where the Engliſh 
Though the 


were celebrating divine ſervice. 
latter were ſurpriſed, yet they made a brave de- 
fence in the chancel; but being over-powered, 
Douglas, without reſiſtance, re-entered into 


poſſeſſion of his own caſtle, which he found 
nobly furniſhed with proviſions, arms, and 


money. He deſtroyed all he could not carry 
with him, with the caſtle itſelf, where he knew 


he muſt be beſieged, if he kept it. 
In the mean time, Bruce 4 in Carric, 


but had ſent his brother Edward into Galloway 
with a detachment; ſo that he had not above 


two hundred men about his own perſon. The 
earl 


— 
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earl of Pembroke was then at Edinburgh; and 4. p. 126, 
hearing of Bruce's progreſs, he ſent a body, « of 
troops under Sir Ingram Umfraville to Air, to 
check him. Umfraville, who thought. Bruce a 
perjured traitor, hired one of the inhabitants 
of that country, and his two ſons, whom Bruce 
particularly truſted, to murder him, for a re- 
ward of forty pounds worth of land. Bruce 
was apprized of their treaſon, but did not be- 
lieve it; and the three aſſaſſins attacked him 
near a thicket, where he uſed to meditate, at- 
tended only by a page. By the manner of their 
approaching, he re e their intent; and 
ſnatching his page's bow, which was ſtrung 
with a wire, he ſhot the father through the 
brain, and diſpatched the two ſons with his 
ſword. As Bruce excelled all his contempo- 
raries in perſonal dexterity and courage, there 
is nothing incredible in this adventure; but 
we can by no means give credit to ſome others 
of the ſame kind, that have been related by 
the Scotch writers, to perpetuate the fame of 
their hero. It is certain, that his affairs were 
brought to a very low paſs while Umfraville 
lay at Arr. Moſt of the Galloway men were 
his enemies; and, upon the whole, he muſt 
have poſſeſſed amazing abilities, both of body. 
and mind, to eſcape, as he did, the dangers 
which beſet him on all ſides. The ſucceſs of 
Douglas ſtill continued in Douglas-dale; but 
A * that the earl of Pembroke and the lord 


al . Lorn, 
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and the 


E dan 
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K. B. 1506. Lorn who was Bruce's determined enemy, f 


were preparing t6 ntarth ffitb the Well cbun- 
try; with ſuch 4 force às Thoutd ſtrrround the 
latter, Douglas itnmediately marched to join 
Rim. Upon this intelligence, Bruce fetired to 
an eminence ; - but tHe lord Lorn, who knew 
the country, leaving the eat! of Pembroke 
Wich the main body in Bruce's front, made a 
cireutt round the hill to attack him in the rear. 
Brice thought it impoſſible for him to eſcape, 
and defired his men to thift for themfelves, 
after #ppointing them a place of rendezvous; 
1 others fay that he divided them into 
three bodies, whom he ordered to retire by 
three different routes; and thus eſcaped the 

danger x. Lord Lorh returned to the earl of 
Temtroke, who iffued through all the country 


»The Ader dase of os rote Meir lh oath to we 
readers, even of that country, that I ſhall not venture to 
inſert, in the body « of this hiſtory, the particulars of this extra- 
Winry efeape. It is an undsübted RR, that the flowth or 
Laughter-hound, now called a blood: hound, was then common in 
Scotland, and had a proce! ious 1 of following on the foot 
of ny man. Acechaing db orn was poſſeſſed of one 
of thoſe hounds, which had deen — up by Bruce ; and vpou 
the latter diſperſing his army, this hound was ſent upon bis foot; 
and Lori oblerving his tract, knew that He was in queſt of Bruce, 
who was atterided only by one perſon, who'is called his Foſter- 
brother. Lorn ſent five men in purſuit of them; but they deli 
vered themſelves by their valour, 55 eſcaped into à wood, whet® 
there was a brook, nich they crofſed; and thereby foiled the 
ſcent of the ſlowth-hound, which is extinguiſhed by running 
water. Barbour, who "ſeems very ingenuous, tells us other ac- 
counts fay, that one of Briice's followers, hilling lümfelf in 8 
buſh; killed the ſlowth-hound with an arrow. | ; 
pro- 
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proclamations, promiſing a reward for 
or taking Bruce. It was with the utmoſt. 
ficulty, and not till after he loſt his . 


rendezvous, where he was ſoon joined by his 
brother and Douglas, who were followed by 
the reſt of their ſmall party; and this ſeems to 
have been the criſis of Bruce's ſufferings *. 

. Edward remained all this time in Carliſle, 
5 impatient to hear the ſucceſs of the earl of Pem- 
| broke's expedition, Every day gave freſh 
proofs of his implacable hatred of the Scots. 
Their mangled bodies were expoſed on gibbets 


not now procure them pardon. The ſtate of 


infirmities, did not, at this time, ſuffer him to 
take the field. In the parliament which he 
held at Carliſle, he had baniſhed Pierce de 
Gaveſton, his ſon's Gaſcon favourite; and he 


* Fordun gives us a moſt frightful account of the fferings 
of Bruce before and at this time; ; and in the copy of the edition 
publiſhed by Mr. Hearne, ſome Latin lines are added by a more 
modern hand, together with a Scottiſh tranſlation, which ſeems 
to have been made about Barbour's time. Theſe lines very pro- 
bably were compoſed by Bruce himſelf ; and they are meant to in- 
ſtruct his ſubjects in the manner he would have them to make 
war, which was, by betaking themſelves to mountains, moſſes. 
(moſſica terra), and woods, and by deſtroying all means of their 


ing words are, “rege docente Roberto, which is thus — 
in the Scotch verſirnrn. 2s. 


This is the confall and intent 2 
Off gud king Robert's s teſtiment. 


Vor. II. Cc Ton- 


foſter brother, that he reached the place of 


in all public places; and even ſubmiſſion could 


enemies fubſiſtence, who muſt thereupon retire. The conclud- 
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Conduct of 
Edward. 


Edward's domeſtic affairs, his age, and bodily 


Bruce's 
party har- 
raſſes the 


troul, near Cumnock; and the cruelty” of the 


broke and his army continued ſtill in the neigh- 


them, he returned to Scotland, where he heard 
| that Bruce was ſtill in the wood of Glentroul: 
that he and his men fſubſiſted themſelves by 


joined by the lord Clifford, and a body of 


Clifford came up, and reproached- the earl of 


gave ſuch diſguſt to the earl, that he left the 
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. concluded the marriage that had been ſo long 
depending between his ſon, the pe 2 700 
and the French princeſs.” © 
The place of rendezvous for Bruce” 8 bol 
Towers is {aid to have been the wood of Glen- 


Engliſh had'encreaſed them. The earl of Pem- 


'bourhood, but were ſo harraſſed by their Scotch 
enemies, that the earl thought proper to repair 
to Carliſle for 'freſh orders. Having received 


hunting; but that they had taken up an en- 
campment where they could not be attacked 
by horſe. The earl expected every day to be 


troops from the north of England; and delayed 
attacking Bruce till they ſhould arrive. The 
earl was, however, betrayed by one of his 
ſpies, a Scotch- woman; upon which Bruce 
ſuddenly attacked a party of about fifteen hun: 
dred, and put them to the rout. Soon after, 


Pembroke with ſuffering himſelf to be ſurprized 
by ſo inconſiderable a handful of Scots ; which 


army, Upon his departure, Bruce, who Was 
now at the head of a thouſand men, ventured 


to INC his faſtneſles, and marched into Cun- 
| | ningham 
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ningham and Kyle, where Douglas defeated 4. b. 136 


Sir Philip Mowbray. g By this time, the ; earl 


of Pembroke had reſumed the command of the 


er n ; and, in the manner of thoſe 


#* Sg 


for having gained all his — | by. - 
prize, and challenging him to fight him on a 
plain at the bottom of Loudon-hill. Bruce is 
laid to: have accepted the challenge, and to. 
have. defeated the earl, who retired to the caſ- 
tle of Bothwell, and refigned his command to 
the duke of Bretagne. We are told (though 
I can find, no mention of it made by Barbour) 
that about the ſame time Bruce defeated the 
earl of Glouceſter (Ralph de Monthermer) and 


obliged him to take refuge in the caſtle of Air. 


where he was beſieged till he Was gliened, bya 
freſh army of the Engliſh . a 


Edward continued at Carliſle, 2 was. 3 Death of 


ing preparations to invade Scotland with more gi. 


fury, if poſſible, than ever, when he was ſeized 
with his laſt illneſs, which proved to be a dy- 


ſentery, or flux; and it put an end to his life, 
in the ſixty- eighth year of his age, at a place 


called Burgh on the Sands. It has been gene- 


rally ſaid, that Edward, when on his death: 


* called for his ſon, who was now returned 


* 


am inclined to think, that this was nat in conſequence of 
any new action, but that the earl ſerved under the earl of Pem 


"rok * the battle of Loudon. hill, fr rom whence he er 


R 4 M- 


by * *- . | to 


Edward. the 
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&:D. 1j. to England, and his noblemen, into his pre- 
ſence, where he exacted from them an oath, 
that, incaſe of his death, they ſhould carry 
His body to Scotland, as if it had been a charm, 
inanimate as it was, to complete the miſeries 
and ſubjeftion | of the Scots . But this'-oath, 
© perhaps, is of a piece with the ſtory of Edward 
: Wai? i His laſt broathy? ordered forty 


in che caſtle of F Xildrommey; to be put to death, 
Progrets of It is no wonder, if he death of the firſt Ed- 
Bruce. ward, and the character of his ſon, a diſſipated 
: young man, raiſed, the ſpirits of the Brucean 
party, which was every day encreaſing, He 

had, by this time, reduced the weſtern counties; 

ad his friend; che brave earl of Douglas, had 

made greatprogrefs in the South; but he knew 

the ſtrength of his enemies lay in the North, 
here helikewife had many friends, He there- 
FL. in fore appointed Douglas his lieutenant ſouth 
bk the Forth, and ſet out for the North, where 

the earl of - Buchan, Sir John Mowbray, David 

lord of Brechin, andother powerful barons, were 
aſſembling numerous forces to oppoſe him, 

Bruce was attended by his brother Edward, the 

earl of Lenox, Sir Gilbert Hay, and Sir Robert 

Boyd; and Ne ana 19 the famous ridge 


I find no mention made of this ridiculous oath in a curious 
ballad which was compoſed about this time, and which is printed 
by the ingemious Mr. Piercy, in his Reliques of Ancient Englilb 
rea, vol. II. p. 7. 
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| of hills, ealled the Caerney- Month, or the Stony 4. D. 1307 
; Mountain, He was joined in his march by Sir 
Alexander. Fraſer and his brother Simon, at 
: the head of their clan; but his fatigues were 
ſo exceſſive, that he fell ill, and was carried 
to Inveroury in a litter. Being deſtitute of all 


q help from phyſic, his body was there reduced 
7 to a very low condition; but his place was ſup- 
$ plied in the field by his brother. It was thought 
. proper to carry him, weak as he was, to the 
caſtle of Slenath, then a place of ſome ſtrength; 
d in which he was ſoon beſieged by the lords of 
n the Cumming party, but ſo bravely defended 
6 by his followers, that the aſſailants, after con- 


tinuing the attack four days, were forced to 
retire with great loſs. Bruce's party every day 
encreaſed, and he himſelf was recovering his 
ſtrength, when they found it impoſſible to 


e- ſubſiſt longer where they were, eſpecially as it 
th was now the winter time. It was therefore re- 
Te ſolved to carry the king to Strathbolgy, a more 
1d plentiful country. Being placed once more in 
ere his litter, he began his march in defiance of his 
im. enemies, who, after being defeated at Inveroury, 
the retired towards Old Meldrum: Afruitleſs attempt, 
ert which was made by the lord of Brechin to ſur- 
ige prize Bruce, gave the latter ſo much pleaſure, 

that he ſaid his enemies had done him more ſer- 
n vice than all the medicines his friends could ad- 


gm I miner, He then mounted his horſe, and 
| march- 
a 
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A.D. 1307. marching towards Old Meldrum, he attacked 


Bruce de- 
Feats his 
enemies. 


Ke takes 
Perth. 


look ſouthwards, 


his enemies ſo briſkly, that he obtained a com- 
plete victory. The earl-of Buchan and Mow- 
brey fled towards England, and the lord of 
Brechin ſhut himſelf up in his own caſtle, 
which was immediately beſieged by the earl of 
Athol, Bruce's friend, ſon to that earl of Athol 
who had been put to death by Edward, As to 
Bruce, he took a ſevere revenge upon the coun- 


ty of Buchan, which he laid waſte. His ſucceſſes 


encouraged. his friends, and daunted his ene- 


mies, ſo much, that he ſoon, became maſter of 


Inverneſs, and all the parts north the Caer- 


ney-Month, which determined him to march 


towards the Merns, Angus, and Perthſhire. The 
caſtle of Forfar, which was held by an Engliſh 


garriſon, was ſurpriſed. and demoliſhed by Sir 


Philip Fraſer; but Bruce found more reſiſtance 
at the town of Perth, which was defended by 
the Methvens and the Oliphants, under the earl 


of Strathern, whoſe ſons however were in the 


Brucean army. The ſiege continued for fix weeks; 
but, at laſt, by feigning a retreat, Bruce took the 
town, and ordered its fortifications to be de- 
ſtroyed : he himſelf in perſon being the ſecond, 


if not the firſt man, who ſcaled the wall. Upon 


the reduction of Perth, Bruce ſent his brother 
Edward to Galloway, there to make head 
againſt the lord of Lorn. But it 18 now time t to 


+ - i: © 
Ed- 
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Edward the ſecond was too much employed 
in feſtivities, upon his acceſſion to the crown, 
to execute his father's plans with the vigour 
and rapidity they required. Having taken the 
homage of his nobility, and, among the reſt, 
of the earl of Dunbar, who was one of the late 


commiſſioners for ſettling the affairs of Scotland, 


and was commonly deſigned the earl Patric; 
he recalled Gaveſton from his baniſhment, and 
ordered his father's body to be interred at Weſt- 
minſter. He ſquandered upon his worthleſs fa- 
vourites the immenſe ſums, amounting. to a 
hundred thouſand: pounds, which his father 
had amaſſed for carrying on the war againft 
Scotland. His conduct, in ſhort, was ſo dila- 
tory, that Sir Edward Bruce beat- Umfraville 
in Galloway. This Engliſh general was at the 
head of twelve hundred men, and ordered a 
red bonnet to be carried before him on a pole, 
wherever he went, in token of his authority 
over the Scots. The battle' was fought near 
Cree, and Umfraville ſhut himſelf up in the caſ- 
tle of Bothwell. Sir Edward Bruce was next 
encountered by Sir Aymery St. John, at a time 
when he had no more than fifty men about hun. 
Barbour (who had his information from Sir Al- 
lan Cathcart, then ſerving under Sir Edward) 


fays, that the Engliſh were favoured by a thick 


fog; and when it cleared up, the handful of 
Scots were within bogrſhot of the Engliſh army, 


”_ were attacked ſo briſkly by the Scots, 


whom 
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whom they ſuppoſed to be far more numerous, 
that the Engliſh gave way. Barbour, on this 
occaſion, gives his countrymen ia victory; but 
their eſcaping ſuch imminent deſtruction by 
their valour, certainly does them {ſufficient ho- 
nour. We are, however, ſtill to bear in mind, 
that, in thoſe days, before artillery was diſco- 
vered, perſonal valour and ſtrength performed 
actions next to incredible . Sir Edward was, 
next to his brother, reckoned the beſt knight 
in Scotland: and, beſides his various battles and 
encounters, he took no fewer than thirteen 


caſtles; ſo that he reduced all the weltern coun- 


ties to his brother's allegiance. 

The prodigious hardſhips and tolls which 
Bruce had undergone, his patience in bearing, 
and his heroiſm in ſurmounting them, began 
now to render him the darling of his country; 
and never was any prince, in like circumſtances, 
better ſerved by his friends. Douglas conti- 
nued ſtill ſucceſsful in the South, and in the 
foreſt of Etrick, which was invaded by Stuart 
of Bonkil, ſecond ſon to Alexander high - ſtew. 
ard of Scotland, Sir Thomas Randolph, and 
Sir Adam Gordon. They were ſurpriſed by 


This ſervation 3 is nd TT the 8 of all coun- 
tries, eſpecially about the times of the crufades ; witneſs the 
actions of Richard the firſt. The beſt Engliſh hiſtorians have 
told us moſt ſurpriſing feats of their princes in later times, even 


after artillery came to be known; I mean Edward the third, and 
vis ſon OP the fourth, and AF the fifth. 


Douglas 
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Douglas, who took and made priſoners Stewart 
and Randolpb, the latter being nephew to 
Bruce. Next day, they were preſented by 
Douglas to the king, who put his nephew in 
mind of his' duty, and courted his friendſhip. 
Randolph, inſtead of complying, reproached 
his uncle with his perjury towards Edward, 
and of his having gained all his advantages by 


ſurprize ; upon which he was committed to 
priſon. Bruce, who was now joined by the 


lord Douglas, next marched againſt the lord 


Lorn. He was then attended by Sir Alexander 


Fraſer, Sir Andrew Gray, and other knights, 
who had followed him from the North; but 
his force was inferior to that of Lorn, who not 
only had an army of two thouſand men, ſtrong- 
ly encamped on the, brow of a hill, but was 
provided with 2 ſquadron of ſhips. Douglas 
and a party of Bruce's men mounted the hill, 


and ſuddenly attacked their enemies in the 
rear, while they were engaged with Bruce in 


the front, The reſiſtance made by Lorn's men 
was very gallant; but they were cut in pieces, 


and their chief with difficulty eſcaped to his 


ſhips. Bruce, after gaining this victory, re- 
duced the caſtle of Dunſtaffage, which was 
held by Alexander Macdougal of Argyle, 
Lorn's father, who immediately ſwore alle- 
giance to Bruce. The great following which 
Lorn had in the weſtern iſlands occaſioned, 
about this time, an invaſion by Donald, who 
Vor. II. Dd 18 
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is ſtiled Lord of the Iſles; but he was defeated 
and taken priſoner by Sir Edward Bruce; and a 


gentleman of the name of Binny, a Scotch 


loyaliſt, ſurpriſed and demoliſhed the famous 
peel, or caſtle, of Linlithgow, which (as we 
have already ſeen) had been erected * Edward 


the firſt. 


Bruce re- 
conciled to 
his nephew, 
whom he 


Created earl 


of Murray. 


The undaunted fpirit diſcovered by Ran- 
dolph, rendered him an object worthy of his 
uncle's attention. Bruce, no doubt, was well 
acquainted with the virtues and excellencies of 


his nephew, who afterwards proved one of the 


| Bruce's dif- 
ficulties, 


beſt ſoldiers, and moſt accompliſhed gentlemen of 
his age and country. - Barbour, who knew him 
perſonally, deſcribes him as having been a well 


made little man, pleaſing and polite in conver- 


ſation, conſtant, faithful, and generous, but 
paſſionately fond of arms. Being young, he 


poſſibly had never properly confidered his 


uncle's title to the crown : when, better inſtruc- 
ted in his confinement, he ſhewed himſelf very 
tractable, and afterwards proved the chief 
ornament of Bruce's reign. Þ 
Some Engliſh hiſtorians inform us of a check 
which Bruce received at this time from the earl 
of Bretagne, or rather Richmond, who was ſtill 
the Engliſſi governorof Scotland. But the loſs of 
Bruce muſt have been very inconſiderable, for he 
never ſeems to have left the field; and he was, 


at the period I treat of, at the head of a num- 


ber of choſen followers, who had the face of an 
army. 
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my. His greateſt diſtreſs aroſe from his own 


precautions, for his troops were often ſtraitened 
by his having laid waſte the country, to pre: 


vent the Engliſh from ſubſiſting. 
It was in the year 1308 that Bruce reduced 
the caſtles of Brechin and Forfar; and ſoon after 
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Umfraville, who had been, by Edward, created 


earl of Angus, and Roſs of Hamelock, were ap- 
pointed the Englifh guardians of Scotland. In 
the year 1309, Bruce had acquired ſo much re- 
putation, that he began to attract the attention 
of foreign courts, particularly that of France, 
where Edward, through the madneſs of his 
conductors, now became deſpicable. He had 
reprefented Bruce as being no other than a law- 
(eſs rebel to himſelf and his father, and was at 
great pains to perſuade the public, that his fa- 
ther-in-law, Philip king of France, had never 
acknowledged Bruce on the footing of an ally ; 
but Bruce was now of too great importance to 
be overlooked by the king of France, He knew 
that while Scotland was independent, France 
was always ſure of an ally againſt the power of 
England; and therefore he privately kept up a 
correſpondence with Bruce, apologiſing, per- 
haps, for not recognizing him as a ſovereign 
prince, on account of the meaſures he was 
obliged to keep with his ſon-in-law, the king of 
England. The agent in this correſpondence 
was $ Oliver de Roches, a Frenchman, He had 
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Bruce, who tagnamimouſly reſolved to put an 
end to all doubt, with regard to the part he 
was acting. | 

Edward the ſecond, weak as he was, copied 
his father's example, in treating with the Kates 


of Scotland, but without acknowledging Bruce, 


or any other perſon, to be king. Being at this 
time embarraſſed with his nobility, he found 
his hands bound up; and unable to take the 
field, he ſent the earl of Glouceſter, and ſome 
other noblemen, to treat with the ſtates of Scot- 
lahd about a truce, or an accommodation, 1n 
which William Lamberton, the biſhop of St, An- 
drew's, who had obtained his liberty for that 
purpoſe, was to be the chief agent. Bruce, as 
great a politician as he was a warrior, ſummon- 
ed a parliament, or meeting of his ſtates, at dt, 
Andrew's, where his authority, as fovereign of 
Scotland, was fully recoghized. By this time, 
Edward had diſcovered the ſecret correſpon- 
dence between Bruce and, his father-in-law, the 
king of France. He found that Mahen de 
Varennes, one'of Philip's miniſters, had, accord- 
ing to the duplicity of that prince's character, 
ſent Bruce a public letter addreſſed to the earl 
of Carric ; but that he had directed to him an- 
other, which was locked up in a box directed 
to the king of Scotland; Edward complained 


out 
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out effect; for, in a letter ſent to himfelf 
ſoon after by Philip, the latter mentions Bruce 
as king of Scotland, The Scots nobility, to 
take away all doubt of Robert's title with fo- 
reign princes, addreſſed at the ſame time a letter 
from St. Andrew's to Philip, wherein they ſay, 
« That they had recognized king Robert's 


right to the crown of Scotland ; that the parha- 


ment held at St. Andrew's had, with great joy, 
received his majeſty's letters of credence; that 


they greatly applauded his pious deſign towards 


recovering the Holy Land, and were highly 
ſenſible of the great honour done them in com- 
memorating the antient leagues .betwixt the 
kingdoms of France and Scotland; and of his 
taking notice of the great wrohg and oppreſ- 
fon they had unjuſtly ſuſtained; and, in 
particular, for his ſingular love and affection 
towards their king, and the liberties of their 
country.“ 

The biſhop of st. Andrew's, to do e 
to deſerve his liberty, had brought the ſtates of 
Scotland, previous, I ſuppoſe, to the meeting in 
which they recognized Bruce's title, to agree to 
2 truce with Edward, which was to laſt from 
Chriſtmas to the feaſt of All-Saints following. 
Bruce, though he diſregarded this truce, as not 
being concluded by proper authority, availed 
himſelf of the reſpite it gave him. He had been 


excommunicated for the death of Cumming ; 


but ſo free were che Scots, of thoſe days, from 
papal . 
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papal prepoſſeſſions, that he found no inconve- 
niency from the excommunication, after he 
was abſolved by an eccleſiaſtic of his own party. 
Though the Scots, even in the Engliſh inte- 
reſt, were fully ſatisfied with this abſolution, 
yet ſome doubts ariſing in foreign courts, with 
regard to the excommunication, Bruce thought 
proper to apply to the court of Rome for a 
more ample abſolution. Edward had, at this 
time, ſome differences with the pope, on ac- 
count of thirty-five thouſand pounds claimed 


by the latter, as due te the Romiſh ſee by the 


late king; ſo that Bruce eafily ſucceeded in his 
application, and a formal bull was expedited, 
clearing him from the murder. 

_ Notwithſtanding the promiſing face of king 
Robert's affairs in Scotland (for we are to con- 
kder him as ſuch, after his recognition by the 


ſtates) the Engliſh ſtill maintained a great foot- 


ing in his kingdom, and the pope's nuncio la- 
boured hard for a peace. Bruce refuſed to 


agree to any while the caſtles of Edinburgh, 
Stirling, Roxburgh, and other forts, were ſtill 
in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, not to mention the 


great noblemen who were ſtill in their intereſt. 
The growing differences between Edward the 
ſecond and his nobility, on account of Gave- 
ſton, encouraged Robert to name Sir Neil 


Campbell and. Sir John Menteith to treat with 
the earls of Ulſter and Angus, merely to gain 
time; but without interrupting hoſtilities, for 
en he 
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; he was every day gaining ſome advantage over A. D. 230 
, the Engliſh, There is reaſon, from an old 
: Engliſh author, to believe, that he might 
l have made his own terms with Edward, if he 
would have joined him, in favour of Gaveſton, 
h againſt his nobility ; but Robert, with equal 
| prudence and magnanimity, rejected the pro- 
poſal. Edward had appointed his nobility to 
meet him at Vork on the eighteenth of Octo- 
ber; and though the meeting was very thin, 
on account of their diſlike to Gaveſton, he ap- 
pointed the earl of Glouceſter, in the room of 
Robert de Clifford, his captain- general in Scot- 
land, and ordered his military tenants to be 
aſſembled at Newcaſtle, de 

Though Edward's government was, at this 
time, extremely diſagreeable to the Engliſh, 
yet their chief nobility were diſguſted with the 
ſucceſſes of Robert, which they thought re- 
lected diſhonour upon their country. Edward 
had found means to aſſemble a very conſidera- 
ble army at Newcaſtle ; but ſuch was his blind 
partiality for Gaveſton, that he heſitated whe- 
ther he ſhould employ it againſt the Scots or 
his own nobility. In the mean time, the king 
of France endeavoured to mediate between Ro- 
bert and Edward; and obtained from the lat- 
ter a commiſſion for conſtituting the earl of 
Angus, John Cromwal, John Vogan, and John 
Beneſtead, as his plenipotentiaries for treating 


of a truce with the Scots. This commiſſion is 
| dated 


es 
4, b. 1308, dated the twenty-ninth of November, 1309; 


A freſh in- 


vaſion of 
Scotland, 


1310. 
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but Robert, without regarding it, laid ſiege tg 
the caſtle of Ruthglen, which the ear] of Glou- 


ceſter was ordered to relieve. Before this could 
be done, the Engliſh nobility had obliged Ed- 


ward to agree to an act, by which, in fact, he 
put the executive power of government inta 
their hands, on pretence of his being left there. 
by more at liberty to proſecute the war againſt 
the Scots, john de Segrave was appointed 
Edward's governor in Scatland; the earl of 
Vier was ordered to make a deſcent there 
with a ſtrong body of Iriſh; the ſea - port towns 
all over England agreed to furniſh ſhipping for 
the expedition; John Caunton was to land 
with a body of troops at Perth, to carry the 
war at once into the very vitals of the king: 
dom; while Edward himſelf was to enter it 
with 2 moſt formidable army. I 
Whatever deſpicable nations we may have of 
Edward, | theſe certainly were wiſe and ſpirited 
diſpoſitions ; and it 'was owing to his variance 
with his great nobility that they were ineflec- 
tual, The Engliſh, in general, approved of 
the expedition, which was to take place about 
the middle of Auguſt, 1310 and the lord of 
Lorn, whom the Engliſh hiſtorians call the 
lord of Argyle, joined Simon Montacute, the 


Engliſh admiral, with a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips, 


to afliſt in tranſporting the Iriſh to Scotland. 
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: At the time appointed, Edward, attended by A. D. 1310. 


the earls of Glouceſter, Surry, and Cornwall, 
with the lords Piercy, Clifford, and other nobi- 
lity, ſet out for Scotland. A truce had been 
concluded in the beginning of the year, by 
which Robert's ſiſter (a priſoner in England) 
the wife of the lord Neil Campbel, had been ex- 
changed for Walter Cumming, one of the heads 
of the Engliſh faction. Truces between the two 
nations were, at this time, mere matters of con- 
veniency, and were broken as either party 
found it for its intereſt. Robert was now fo far 
from acting, as formerly, upon the defenſive, that 
or Wl be carried fire and ſword into England itſelf; of 


nd which Edward complained bitterly to his father- 


he n-law, the king of France. The latter ſought 
s divert Edward from his expedition, by invi- 
ting him to a perſonal conference, and promi- 


* the breach of faith Robert had been guilty of. 
Before thoſe offers could have any effect, Ed- 


2 ward, in the beginning of September, had in- 
* ded Scotland with a very fine army. Robert 
J had foreſeen this invaſion, and had laid waſte 
” l the country through which his enemies were 
the to paſs. According to the Engliſh hiſtorians, 
* idward ravaged the country as far as the Frith 
* af Forth; but the Scots ſay, that he marched 
K towards rer and that he reduced the caſ- 
le of Dunſtaffage, which was held by Alexan- 
At (er Macdougal, father to lord Lorn, a native 
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The ſeaſon, however, was too 
far advanced for Edward to complete his plan 


of ſubduing Scotland; and he was forced to 
take up his winter- quarters at Berwic. His 


unſteady, fluctuating conduct had rendered him 


equally deſpicable to the Scots as to his own ſub- 


Jets; and Robert, at this time, had actually form- 
ed a plan of a rebellion againſt Edward with- 
in his own kingdom. - This was diſcovered by 
the latter while he lay at Berwic; and he rein- 
forced the garriſon of Roxburgh, with the other 
forts he held in the North. The earl of Glou- 
ceſter held his winter-quarters in Norham, 


where he found great difficulty in repreſſing the 
invaſions of the Scots; but on the ninth of De- 


cember Edward ilued a writ, forbidding all his 
ſubjects, on pain of forfeiture, to hold any corre- 
ſpondence with Robert's party. This writ was 
occaſioned by the undoubted intelligence which 


Edward had received, of his enemies being ſup- 


plied with proviſions and ammunition from 
England, and that Robert intended to ſeize 
the iſle of Mann, which then belonged to the 
biſhopric of Durham. Another writ was iſſued 
under the privy-ſeal, directed to the ſheriffs, 
bailiffs, and ſtewards of the counties of Cheſter, 
Lancaſter, Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland, 
commanding them to aſſiſt the biſhop of 
Durham's ſteward in fortifying that iſland. 
Other writs, at the ſame time, were iſſued, 


for apprehending the adherents of Robert, 


2 be wherever 


OG « 
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* they could be found, in Edward's 
dominions. | 

Many circumſtances concur to prove that 
Robert, about this time, had a ſmall fleet at 
| ſea, and that he held a correſpondence with 
the Iriſh, He was privately aſſiſted and en- 


couraged by the king of France, who acted 


with great inſincerity upon this occaſion; for 
he openly condemned Robert, and propoſed to 


ſend ambaſſadors to mediate between him and 


his ſon-in-law, Edward. He even went ſo far 


as to threaten Robert with the thunder of the 
Vatican, if he did not withdraw his army from 
the field; but Robert was ſo far from paying 
any attention to that menace, that he put all 


Edward's adherents to the ſword wherever he 


could reach them. During the winter of the 
year 1310, the Engliſh fleet kept at ſea, not 
only to diſappoint Robert's deſigns upon Ire- 
land and the Iſle of Mann, but to ſupply the 
Engliſh court and army in the North with th 


viſions. 
It is allowed by all hiſtorians; that Edwaxd's 


conduR, at this time, would have been unex- 
ceptionable, had he been properly ſeconded 


by his ſubjects, whom he continued more and 
more to diſguſt, by the honours he heaped. 


upon. Gaveſton. By his remaining at Berwic 


during the winter, he was in a condition to 
take the ſield early in the year 1311, with an 


excellent army. Robert had taken ſuch effec- 
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4. D, 2312, tual meaſures, that Edward began now to be 


ſtraitened for proviſions; and he complained 
bitterly, that his victualling tranſports were 


taken and plundered by the Flemiſh privateers, 


His diftreſs for proviſions continuing, he was 
obliged to return to Berwic, and to form his 
army into three diviſions. One was commanded 


4 by himſelf, and made head againſt Robert, 


who was even preparing to invade England. 
Another diviſion was detached towards the 


great foreſt of Selkirk, under the earls of 


Glouceſter and Surry; and the third, under 


the earl of Cornwal, was ſent to ſecure Perth, 


the key of the highlands; a meaſure which, 
had it been ſucceſsful, muſt have proved fatal to 
Robert's affairs. On the firſt of June, we find 
Edward ſtill at Berwic, from whence he iſſued 
a commiſſion, appointing John lord of Argyle 


(whom I take to have been the ſame who is 


called lord Lorn) to act as admiral of his fleet, 
by making a deſcent upon Argyleſhire and 
Inchgall, where Robert and his followers had 
put all the Engliſh party to the ſword ; and on 


the fourteenth of July following, he ordered 


all his military tenants to attend him, with 


their horſes and equipages, to repreſs. the inſo- 


lence of the Scots, The growing differences 
between Edward and his great nobility were 
well known to Robert, and defeated the beſt- 


laid ſchemes of Edward, who was now forced 


to leave Berwic, and to return to the ſouthern 
| parts 
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parts of his dominions. His active antagoniſt A. D. 23126 


did not leave a moment of time unemployed. 


He had continned upon the defenfive, nor had 
Edward ever been able either to drive him out 


of the field, or to force him to a battle. 
No ſooner had Edward left Berwic, than Ro- 


bert carried, but in an unuſual manner, his 1235 


invaſion of England into execution. He was, 


at this time, entirely maſter of Argyleſhire 
and the weſtern iflands; and aſſembling all the 
ſhipping he could, he landed a body of troops 


in England, acroſs the .Solway-Frith. This 
unexpected expedition had not been foreſeen 


by the Engliſh, and the Scots met with no op- 


poſition ; ſo that for eight days they plundered 
all Gilleſland, and part of Tindale. Having re- 
turned to Scotland with their booty, they made 
2 freſh invaſion by way of Redeſdale, and car- 
ried their devaſtations as far as Corbridge, 
putting to the ſword all who withſtood them, 
and plundering the places which they had 
ſpared before. Robert's progreſs filled all the 
North of England with terror; and the nobi- 
lity of Northumberland gave him two thou- 
land pounds for a truce till the ſecond of Fe- 
bruary following. The people of Cumberland 
and Weſtmoreland offered the like terms, which 
Robert accepted of, but took hoſtages for part 
of the money ; and then marched, with all his 
plunder and priſoners, towards Berwic. 


- * 


Ro- 
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England 
ravaged by 
the Scots, 


who miſ- 


; carry before _ the aſſailants were diſcovered by the 


Beru ic, 
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| Robert, by giving no reſpite either to him- 


ſelf or his troops, knew no diſtinction of ſeaſons; 


and the rapidity of his conqueſts have already 
carried us into the year 1312. His irruptions 


into England became now ſo frequent, that they 
are confounded by writers. Of theſe I chuſe to 


follow the Engliſh, who tell us, that during 
the diſputes between Edward and his great ba- 
rons, Robert reduced the caſtles of Bute, Dum- 
fries, Dalſwinton, and many others, which 
he levelled to the ground. In the middle of Au- 
guſt, he invaded England again, and burnt the 
towns of Hexham and Corbridge. He then 
ſent a detachment of his army into Durham, 
which he entered and plundered ; but the caſ- 


tle held out, as did the church and abbey. Ro- 


bert's plan did not admit of his ſpending his 


time upon ſieges; and he accepted of two thou- 
ſand pounds from the inhabitants of the bi- 
ſhopric, for granting them a truce to the Mid- 


ſummer enſuing, which he did, on condition 


of his having always a free paſſage through 
their country, when he had a mind to invade 
England. Other places paid compoſition-mo- 
ney likewiſe; and Robert carried off an im- 
menſe plunder into his own kingdom. In 
paſſing by Berwic, he formed a ſcheme for 
furpriſing it, by means of ladders of ropes, 
which were faſtened to the walls by hooks; 
but when he had almoſt ſucceeded in the at- 


barking 
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barking of a dog, and obliged to retire with 
fome loſs. 


Either the perpetual wars which of late had 
laid Scotland waſte, or the natural inclemency 
of the ſeaſons, had occaſioned a famine, which 


in ſome meaſure had obliged Robert to live in 
his enemy's country. The inhabitants of Scot- 
land, we are told, were forced to ſubſiſt upon 
horſes and dogs ; but they ſeem, in this autumn, 
to have obtained ſome reſpite from their miſe- 
ries. It is probable that the great booty which 
Robert had acquired in money, effects, pri- 
ſoners, and hoſtages, had enabled him to pur- 
chaſe, in foreign parts, corn for his people; for 
upon his unſucceſsful attempt at Berwick, he 
marched directly to Perth, which he ſurpriſed 


by a ſcalade. All the Scots of the Engliſh party, 


who were in the town or garriſon, were put to 


the ſword. Buchanan is miſtaken in ſaying that 


he gave no quarter either to the Engliſh or 


Scots; for we learn from undoubted records, 


that the Engliſh not only had their lives ſpared, 
but were permitted to return to their own 


country. The town was levelled to the ground, 
and all its ditches were filled *. 


* Notwithſtanding all the care I have taken, I am not certain 
as to the order of time in which ſome of the facts I have related 
happened. Fordun agrees beſt with the Engliſh chronology, and 
I have preferred his. relation to that of more modern Scotch 


writers. 


The 
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A famine, 
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The king of France, at this time, had two 
noblemen with public characters attefiding up- 
on Robert; but they could not prevail upon 
bim to agree to a truce with Edward, who was 
preparing to ſet out for France: and we are 


now arrived at the year 1313, which was a 
er period for Robert. | 


Ihe firſt proof Randolph gave of the ncerity 
of his converſion, was to undertake the fiege 
of Edinburgh caftle ; but before that time, he 
had been created by his uncle earl of Murray, 
with à large revenue; and Douglas, with great 
courage and conduct, had ſurpriſed the caſtle of 
Roxburgh. The fiege of the caſtle of Edin- 

burgh proved to be an undertaking of great 
difficulty; but Randolph at laſt ſucceeded by 
the counſel of one William Francis, who ſhew- 


ed him a place in the rock by which the walls 


might be ſtaled, by the aſſiſtance of a ladder 
about twelve feet high. Randolph and Sir Am 
drew Gray were the firſt who mounted the 
wall, and being bravely followed, they became, 
er 1 obſtinate diſpute, maſters of the caſtle * 


* There is in the Seotch hiſtory a fooliſh tradition, that Mal- 
colm the third's queen, St. Margaret, figured out this ſurprize 
in a piece of needle- work, in which ſhe repreſented the caſtle 
with a man mounting its walls by a ladder, with the label, 
“Garde vous de Francoys ;” which ſignifies either, Take care of 
Francis, or take care of the French. There is, however, no 
great reaſon to ſuppoſe, that in this label ſſſe was actuated by the 
ſpirit of prophecy, as the Normans, who were Frenchmen, were 
the capital enemies of herſelf and her buſband ; and very poſſibly 
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According to ſome hiſtorians, Randolph order- 4. p. my 


ed a falſe attack to be made on the eaſt fide of 
the caſtle towards the town, which drawing 
thither the attention of the'Engliſh, gave him 
an opportunity of ſcaling the walls at the place 
which had been diſcovered to him by Francis. 
The reduction of Edinburgh-caftle, which was 
deemed to be impregnable, gave reputation 
to Robert's arms; and he now carried into exe- 
cation, by Randolph's means, his long intended 
expedition againſt the Iſle of Mann, which prov- 
ed ſucceſsful, and was of great uſe for keeping 
open his communication with Ireland. Robert 
gave the government of the ifland, after it was 
reduced, to Randolph; and before the end of 
the year 1313, the Engliſh held, in Scotland, 
only the caſtles of Berwick, Dunbar, and Stir- 
ling. Sir Edward Bruce undertook the fiege 
of the latter, which was defended by Sir Philip 
Mowbray, a brave Engliſh officer. The caſtle. 


had a good garriſon, and within it three months 


proviſions ; but the ſiege being vigorouſly preſt, 
and Mowbray deſpairing of relief from the Eng- 
liſh, it was agreed that if the place received 
no relief before Midſummer following, the 
caſtle ſhould be ſurrendered to the Scots. Thus 
far I have followed the "I II _ 


ſhe beſtowed ſuch a piece of needle-work' to be hung up in ths 


caſtle, to put the — NY againift the attempts of. 
theſe French enemies. | 
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as uſual, have no regard to. chronology, how- 
ever well warranted they may be as to facts, 
which I have endeavoured to arrange in order 


of time. Robert at firſt did not aſſent to his 


brother's agreement; but either was, or ap- 
peared to be, ſoon. reconciled to it. Mowbray 


went to England, where Edward was making 


Edward pre- 
pares to in- 


vade Scot- 
Lud, 


amazing preparations for invading Scotland; 
and he thought himſelf ſo ſure of ſucceſs, that 
he highly approved of Mowbray's capitulation. 
His intention was to put himſelf at the head of 
an army more irreſiſtible than any that had ever 
entered Scotland; and having gained ſome 


breathing from his diſputes with his great lords, 
he found the Engliſh nation, in general, well 


diſpoſed to ſecond him. As he meant nothing 


- leſs than an. entire conqueſt of Scotland, he in- 


vited foreigners to join him in his expedition, 
which they did in great numbers, on being 
promiſed to be indemnified out of the lands of 


Scotland, in proportion to the quotas they 


brought into the field. 
All the glorious ſucceſſes of Robert had not 


extinguiſhed the Engliſh and the Baliol party 
in his dominions. Though they made no figure 
in the field, yet they kept themſelves in readi- 


neſs to declare againſt Robert; and this year 


they ſent to Edward two deputies, the earl of 
Dunbar and Sir Adam Gordon, to know pe- 
remptorily what they were to -truſt to. They 


arrived at the Engliſh court at the time when 


Edward 
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Edward was in high ſpirits, on his proſpect of A. b. 1313. 


ſucceſs; and they received from him the moſt 
encouraging promiſes. He fixed the rendez- 
vous of his army at Ber wick; and he put into 
the hands of the two deputies a writ, exhorting 
his good ſubjects of Scotland to conſtancy, pro- 


miſing them a fpeedy redreſs of all their griev- 


ances. After making a ſhort pilgrimage to Bou- 
logne, probably to concert meaſures with his 
French ſubjects, he returned to England about 
the 18th of December 1313, and ordered ſum- 
monſes to be iſſued, directed to all his military 


tenants, ſheriffs, and other officers in England, 


to meet him at Berwick upon Tweed, with 
their forces, before the 11th of June follow- 
ing, in order to cruſh the Scotch rebels under 
their leader Robert. Edward's military tenants 
in Ireland received the like ſummonſes; the earl 
of Ulſter being appointed their general, and the 
earl of Pembroke guardian of Scotland under 
Edward. 

While he waited for the effect of thoſe ſum- 
monſes, he applied to his holineſs, and the king 
of France, to obtain a truce; but Robert was ſo 
far from agreeing to one, that he once more filled 


al the north of England with his ravages. The 


country people fled towards Carlifle, which they 
defended ſo bravely, that Robert was unable to 
take it; and being no ſtranger to the pre- 


parations making againſt him, he wiſely return=- 
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upon his own terms. 

The news of this invaſion accelerated the mo- 
tions of Edward; and though many of his ba · 
rons continued ſtill to be diſſatisfied with his 
conduct, the army he affembled on this occaſion 
Was perhaps the moſt numerous that England 
ever had ſeen. He gave the command of his 
fleet, on which, as uſual, he depended for pro- 
viſions for his army, to John Sturmy and Peter 
Bard; and, before he ſet out for the North, he 
ordered public prayers to be offered through 
all the churches of his dominions for ſucceſs. 
Raberten, Robert had, before this time, formed his plan 
camps at of operations, and had choſen a particular en- 
bun, _. campment, on the banks of a rivulet called 

Bannockburn, near Stirling, The capitulation 
for that fortreſs was now almoſt expired, and 
Edward reſolved to rifk every thing, that he 
might relieve it. The appearance of his army 
was pompous beyond all expreſſion; but authors 
are not agreed as to its numbers. The attend- 
ants upon camps, in thoſe days, were ſometimes 
more numerous than the fighting men; and 
ſome Scotch writers pretend that Edward's ar- 
my amounted to three hundred thouſand, a 
number which is undoubtedly exaggerat- 
ed; but there is the greateſt reaſon for be- 
Heving that his effective men were not un- 
25 one hundred thouſand, Their aſſurance 
of 
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of victory was incredible; and therefore they AD. 1313. 


neglected all precautions that could ſecure it. 
Robert, on the other hand, was at the head of 
thirty thouſand, trained to all the labours of 
the field, and inſpired with the higheſt ideas of 


the honour they ſhould acquire, at a criſis 


which was to decide upon the perpetual li- 
berty or ſlavery of their country, Edward was 


well apprized of the diſpoſitions made by Ro- 


bert; and he ordered twenty thoufand of the 
Welch and northern militia to be dranghted 
for the firſt attack, which was to be ſuſtained 
by his whole army. If we: are to believe Bar- 
bour, his cavalry amounted to forty. thonfand 
men, who were armed head and hand; and 


of thoſe three thouſand were completely 


armed, their horſes as well as, themſelves; the 
chief officers under himſelf being the earls of 


Glouceſter, Hereford, Pembroke, and Sir Giles 


Argenton, The generals of the Scots un- 
der Robert were his brother Sir Edward, the 
young Walter lord - ſteward of Scotland, lord 
Douglas, and the earl of Murray. 

Both kings were equally conſident of vic- 
tory; Edward from the numbers and the armour 
of his troops, and Robert from the known valour, 
intrepidity, and diſcipline of his; but, above 
all, from the ſentiments with which he knew 
them to be inſpired. He was ſenſible that Ed- 
ward's chief object was the relief of Stirling- 
caſtle, and he took up his ground with a mo- 

raſs 
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AD. 2313. raſs in his front, by which the Engliſh muft 


paſs. Between his army and this moraſs was 
the rivulet of Bannockburn, the banks of which 
he fortified with ſtakes, in the nature of che- 
vaux de frize, to prevent the approach of the 
Engliſh cavalry. - His encampment lay about 


two. miles ſouth of Stirling. His weſtern flank 


was ſecured by a range of high rocks, and his 
eaſtern by another moraſs, through which the 
rivulet runs before it diſcharges itfelf into the 
Forth . Barbour and Fordun mention certain 
pits which he ordered to be dug, filled with 
pointed ſtakes, or calthorps, and covered on 
the top to prevent their being diſcovered by 
the Engliſh cavalry. Robert, before the bat - 
tle, ordered his men to be confeſſed, and to be 


prepared by all the acts of religion; a conduct 


very different from that of Edward's troops, 


ho were diſſolved in luxury and intemperance. 
Robert then, in the manner of the times, in- 


vented a ridiculous miracle , to * ſpirits to 


» The alterations which 3 the 1 of water- 
courſes, the cutting down trees, drains, and other accidents, have 
made, render the local ſituations of many parts in Scotland hardly 
diſcernible by any deſcription written above three hundred years 
ago. Barbour, who lived at the time, mentions a park and trees, 
through which the Engiſh cavalry was to attack the Scots. | 


This prince had a particular reſpect for St. Fillan; and for 
that reaſon, ordered his chaplain to bring along with him, to the 
army, St. Fillan's arm, which he had in great veneration, and en- 


Mrined in a ſmall ſilver cheſt : but the chaplain being afraid that 


they might loſe the relic, if the Engliſh happened to defeat them, 
brought only the empty cheſt; but behold, whilſt the king was 
deſiring the aſſiſtance of St, F illan' 8 9 the empty cheſt, be · 
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his troops. He next drew up his men, who 
were all on foot, in three lines, beſides a body 


of reſerve. The right was commanded by his 


brother Edward; the center by - himſelf ; the 
left by the earl of Murray; and the reſerve by 


the lord Douglas and the high-ſteward of Scot- 


land. Edward, in like manner, divided his 
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troops into three bodies, the center being 


formed of infantry, and the wings of cavalry; 


but either fome unforeſeen difficulties, or the 
total diſregard of diſcipline which prevailed in 
his army, obliged him to alter this poſition; 


and it was reſolved that the attack in front 


ſhould be made by the cavalry, when the flower 
of the infantry ſhould make a circle, and charge 


in flank and rear. ; 


While the two armies lay facing each oils; | 


in this order, Edward ſent a ſtrong detach- 


ment, under the lord Clifford, towards the 
caſtle of Stirling. Clifford's motions were ſo 
quick and well- conducted, that he had almoſt 


paſſed the wing of the Scotch army, which was 
commanded by the earl of Murray; when Ro- 
bert perceiving him, pointing to the Engliſh, 


ing placed upon the altar, opened and ſhut of its own accord. | 


Upon which the chaplain, going to ſee what the matter was, found 
the arm of St. Fillan there, to his great admiration. Upon this 
he told the king the whole ſtory; and, whatever truth was in it, 


it is certain that it ſerved the king to very good purpoſe; for he 


having told it to his army the next day, the people then being 

abundantly credulous, it did not a little add to their courage. See 

Mackenzie's Lives of the Scots Writers, vol. I. p. 272. 14 
| to 
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told the earl, who happened to be then with 
him, that © a roſe had dropped out of his 
chaplet.” The earl conſidered this as a re- 
proach, becauſe he had the charge of the paſs by 
which the Engliſh were marching ; and, attend- 
ed by no more than an hundred men, he got 
between Clifford and Stirling. A bloody en- 
counter followed ; and Douglas, ſeeing the odds 
of numbers to be againſt his friend, though 
the latter was now reinforced with five hun- 
dred men, was preparing to ruſh to his afliſt- 
ance. He was oppoſed by Robert, who coun- 


ſelled him to leave to his nephew the danger, as 
well as the glory, of the action. Douglas, how- 


ever, ſtill inſiſting on his propoſal, Robert con- 


Barbour. 


ſented ts his marching ; but before he could ar- 
rive at the place of action, the Engliſh party was 
defeated, tho? the earl's men were ſo fatigued, 
that they were forced to leave the purſuit to 
Douglas. By the manner in which Barbour 
relates this engagement, I apprehend that it 
happened the day before the great battle. 
Early next morning, Robert put his army in 


array. He was mounted on horſeback, carrying 


2 battle-ax in his hand, and on his helmet which 


Was higher than common, he wore a carbun- 
cle, by way of diſtinction. His majeſtic port 


and perſon ; but, above all, his ardour and acti- 


vity, rendered him ſufficiently known ; and point- 


ed him out, when he was at the head of his divi- 
h ion, 
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ſion, to Sir Richard (or, as Barbour calls him; a, p.. 


Sir Henry) Bohun, who was reckoned the 
braveſt knight in the Engliſh army, and at- 


tacked Robert hand to hand. Combats of that 


kind, however extraordinary they appear now, 
were then common; and though Bohun had 
detached himſelf a bow-ſhot from the main 
body of the Engliſh, Robert rode up to him, 
engaged him ſingly, and killed him with one 
ſtroke of his battle-ax. As this adventure hap- 
pened immediately before the two armies 
joined, it wonderfully raiſed the ſpirits of the 


Scots, who were attacked in a furious but diſ- 


orderly manner by the Engliſh cavalry, who 
were too far engaged to think of retreating, 
before the greateſt part of them were cut off, 


and the reſt ſo entangled in the midit of works, 


which had been either raiſed or ſunk by Ro- 


bert, that they remained inactive marks of the 


Scotch arrows and darts. By this time, the 
great detachment of infantry that had been 
made from the Engliſh army, flanked the lines 


of the Scots commanded by the earl of Mur- 
ray. Robert, who knew his troops to be in 


the greateſt danger from that quarter, ordered 
his brother and Douglas to the earl's aſſiſtance, 
while he himſelf finiſhed the deſtruction of the 


firſt line of Engliſh cavalry, and engaged the- 
ſecond, which had now paſſed the rivulet, and 


were advancing in good order under Edward 
in perſon. The excellent diſpoſitions that had 
Vor. II. Gg, been 
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4. p. 1315, been made by Robert, and the firmneſs of his 


troops, damped the fury of the Engliſh, and 
gave time for Sir Edward Bruce and Doug- 
las to make a wheel, by which they attacked 
the rear of the Engliſh infantry with ſuch fury, 
that they were put to a total rout. The news 
of this being carried to Edward, who was {till 
engaged with Robert, diſcouraged his followers 
ſo much, that they thought no more of victory 
but ſafety; and Robert being joined by part of 
his victorious troops, obtained one of the moſt 
complete victories mentioned in hiſtory. 

The laughter fell chiefly on the braveſt part 


of the Engliſh army, and Edward was among 


the laſt who left the field. Some hiſtorians ſay, 
with no ſmall appearance of truth, that the ſcul- 
lions and other fervants who attended in great 
numbers on the Scotch camp, and who were 
not engaged (very poſſibly becauſe Robert could 
not furniſh them with arms) ſeeing the rout of 
the Engliſh infantry, mounted the baggage and 
other horſes, and ruſhing down the hill with a 
Hout, improved the conſternation of the Eng- 
liſh, who thinking they had a freſh army to en- 
counter, immediately betook themſelves to 
fight. The brave earl of Glouceſter ſaw the 
rout of his countrymen, which he could not 
prevent, and remained at the head of his mili- 
tary tenants in the field, where he loft his life, 
and they were cut in peices. The numbers of 


1 killed on both ſides are uncertain. Accord- 
ing 
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his four thouſand men, among whom were two no- 
nd ble knights, William Vipont, and Walter Roſs; 
g- but their hiſtorians have exaggerated, when - 
ed they make the loſs of their enemies amount 
ry, to fifty thouſand men. Perhaps it did not ex- 
WS ceed twenty-five thouſand. The number and 
till quality of their priſoners are better aſcer- 
ers tained. The earls of Hereford and Monther- 
ory mer were taken in their flight. The ather,il- 
of luſtrious priſoners were the earl of Angus, the 
z0ſ lords Piercy, Nevil, Scroop, Lucy, Acton, ;Gif- 

| ford, Latimer, Segrave, Berkley, and Beauchamp, 
Part with other barons, amounting, in the Whole, 
ong to twenty-two noblemen. Among the ſlain, 
ſay, beſides the earl of Glouceſter, were Robert lord 
cul- Clifford, the lord Pagan Tiptoft, the lord Wil- 
reat liam Marſhal, the lord Giles de Argenton, and 
vere the lord Edmund de Maul. According to 
»uld Scotch authors, the number of noblemen, 
it of knights, and baronets, that were ſlain or taken 
and priſoners, amounted to ſeven hundred. Wal- 
th a ſingham ſays, that the barons and knights were 
Eng- no more than an hundred and fifty ; but thoſe 
en- accounts are reconcileable by ſuppoſing, that 
s to Walſingham means thoſe alone who were he 
the ſefſed of great baronies and knights fees. 

not to Edward himſelf, it was with the 2 
mili- difficulty that he eſcaped from the field of bat- — 1 
life, dee, being purſued by Douglas with a body of 
rs . _ horſe, He was attended in his flight by 
ord- | 
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A.D.3313- the earl of Pembroke; and, by the goodneſs of 


their horſes, they reached the caſtle of Dunbar, 


into which they were received by the earl of 
March, who had been always in the intereſt of 
the Engliſh. Douglas, however, hovered about 
the caſtle for ſome days, in hopes that Edward 
would attempt to go by land to Berwic ; but 
in this he was diſappointed, for he eſcaped 
to that fortreſs by ſea, in a mean fiſher-boat. 
During Edward's flight he made a vow to 
build a houſe in Oxford for twenty-four Car- 
melite divines, which he afterwards faithfully 
performed. | 

Robert made a noble uſe of this victory, which 
he gained at Bannockburn on the twenty-fifth 
of June, 1314. As if his glorious fucceſs had 
difarmed him of all his uſual rigour towards 
the Engliſh, he ſincerely bewailed the death of 
his friend the earl of Glouceſter, whoſe body, 
with that of the lord Clifford,. he ſent to Ed- 
ward in a moſt reſpectful manner. He ſhewed 
the like affliction for the death of his particular 
friend the lord Giles de Argenton ; and he gave 


the lord Monthermer, with whom he had been 


intimately acquainted, his liberty without any 
ranſom. ' The ſlain were decently interred, the 
priſoners were treated with the greateſt huma- 
nity ; and Robert aſſured them, that nothing 
prevented his giving them their liberty, but 


the deſire he had to exchange them for his own 
| be 8. daughter, ſiſter, and his other friends, 


r 
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ir, cartel was accordingly ſettled; and the earl of 

of Hereford, with the other Engliſh priſoners of 

of diſtinction, were exchanged for the princeſſes 

ut I have mentioned, Donald earl of Mar, Tho- 

rd mas Murray, and Robert, the ancient biſhop 

ut of Glaſgow, who had grown blind in his cap- 

ed tivity. Roberts wife, Elizabeth, was daugh- 

at. ter- or ſiſter to the earl of Leiceſter; and Ed- 

to ward the firſt, who was very minute in regu- 

ar- lating every thing about his priſoners, ſettled 

ly her houſhold while ſhe was a captive. She 
was allowed (ſays the record publiſhed by Mr. | 

ich Rymer) to attend her as ſervants, two grave —— 

fth women, not gay, but middle-aged ;. two va- England, 

1ad lets, who were to be of the ſame character; 

rds and a ſober, quiet foot-boy, to make her bed, 

of and to do other neceflary things about her 

dy, room ; and a butler for carrying her keys, and 

Ed- taking care of her poultry ; with three huntſ- 

ved men for her diverſion, with the beſt houſe of the 

Mar manor to live in, and veniſon and fiſh at her will. 

ave As to the old biſhop, his allowance was no 

een more than ſix-pence for his daily expence, 

any three-pence to his upper ſervant, a penny to his 

the boy, and three halfpence to his chaplain who 

ma- read maſs to him. 

ung The victory of Bannockburn was attended c,ng. 

but with the beſt conſequences for Robert and his nero, 

n kingdom. Their enemies had marched to it 

nds, Kew all the coſtly parade of Eaſtern luxury; 

who money, 
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Robert's 
daughter's 


marriage. 


niture, and fine equipages, were common in 
their camp, and now fell into the hands of the 
Scots, to the vaſt encreaſe of their national 
wealth. It has been ſaid, that Edward was ſo 
well aſſured of victory, as to carry with him 
carriages laden with chains and fetters. It is 
certain, that he had in his train a poet, one 
Baſton, a Carmelite friar, and prior of Scar- 
borough, whom he had engaged to celebrate 


his triumphs in Latin verſe. Robert ordered 
this itinerant bard to appear before him, and 


promiſed him his liberty, if he would celebrate 
the Scotch victory inſtead of the Engliſh; 
which he did in a rude monkiſh poem, ſtill 


extant *, The common people of Scotland 


likewiſe indulged their poetical vein in their 
own language, at t the expence of their ene- 


mies 7. | 
WMWWe are here to Gt the marriage of Walter, 


lord-high-ſteward of Scotland, with Robert's 
only daughter, Margery, by which * crown 


* The two firſt lines are as follow: 


De planctu cudo metrum cum carmine nudo, 
Riſum retrudo, dum tali themate ludo. : 


I The following fragment of a ſong, which was undoubtedly 
compoſed on that occaſion, has come to our hands. 
Maydens of England fore may ye mourne, 
For z20ur lemmons zou have loſt at Bonnockborne, 
with nad. 
What end the king of England | 
* have 908 Scotland, 


with n 
only 
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came to be entailed upon the Stuart race. Ro- A. 23705 


bert no doubt, in concluding this marriage, had 
an eye not only to the perſonal accompliſh- 
ments of the young .nobleman, but the fixing 
in the intereſt of his family ſo powerful a chief- 
tain, The princeſs was then his preſumptive 
heir, by his firſt wife Gartheney, ſiſter to the 
earl of Mar; and about a year after her mar- 
riage, ſhe was delivered. of a ſon, Robert, who 
was afterwards king of Scotland. 


While Robert was enjoying the fruits of kia A 


late victory, Edward was holding a parliament, 


on the 16th of Auguſt, at Vork. Walſing- 
ham repreſents the, Engliſh to have been ſo diſ- 


pirited at this time, that a hundred of them 


would fly from three Scottiſh ſoldiers. As to 


Robert, he even courted Edward to become his 
ally, and employed the French refident to pro- 
poſe the terms. There is reaſon to believe, that 


Edward had been touched by Robert's genero- 
fity, but was over-awed by his great noblemen, 


who were now renewing their oppoſition to his 


government, On pretence, however, of com- 
plying with the requeſt of his friend and father, 
the king of France, he appointed commiſſioners 


to treat with thoſe of Scotland; who were Sir 


Neil Campbel, Sir Roger Kirkpatrick, Sir Robert 


Keith, and Sir Gilbert Hay. The Engliſh com- 
miſſioners were Pickering, dean of York, Sir 
John Botetourt, Sir Richard Fitz-Marmaduke, 


Sir William Juge, and Sir John Beneſted. The 
con- 
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AD. 1314. conferences were to be opened at Durham; but 


The Scots 
again invade 
England, 


a preliminary inſiſted upon by the Scotch com- 
miſſioners, of their maſter's title being recogniz- 
ed by thoſe of England, finiſhed the negotia- 
tion, Edward not daring to ſubmit to the de- 
mand. . 

Robert had partly foreſeen this, and his army 
was lying upon the borders, under the com- 
mand of his brother Edward, and the lord 
Douglas. No ſooner was the event of the ne- 


gotiation known, than the north of England 


was filled with ravages more extenſive than be- 
fore. The Scotch generals entered Northum- 
berland by the way of Berwick, put the biſhop- 
ric of Durham under contribution, and pene- 
trated into Yorkſhire, where they burnt Ap- 
pleby, Kirkwold, and other places. Redeſdale, 
Tindale, and Gilleſland, ſuffered the like devaſ- 


"tations; and the Scots returned to their own 
country with an immenſe booty, having laid all 


behind them in aſhes and ruins. As a proof of 


the truth of Walſingham's obſervation, they 
committed all this devaſtation without finding 
an enemy in the field to oppoſe them, though 
Edward had iſſued writs for that purpoſe. Dur- 
ing this ruinous expedition died Philip, king 
of France, who had been ſo inſtrumental in pro- 


moting the differences between Scotland and 
England, by ſecretly abetting and encouraging 


Robert. His death ſeems to have made no al- 
teration in the affairs of the latter; who, about 
this 


- 
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this time, had put to ſea ſome of his own veſſels, 


and had prevailed upon the earl of Flanders to 
lend him ſome privateers, by which he ſeverely 
diſtreſſed the Engliſh trade in the channel, 
Towards the end of the year 1314, Edward 
was forced to excuſe the archbiſhop of York, 
and his northern barons, from attending the 
parliament, which was to meet at London, be- 
cauſe the Scotch depredations ſtill continued, 
Some popular meaſures, which Edward purſued, 
enabled him, early in the year 1315, to aſſemble 
an army; but before he could bring it to act 
againſt the Scots, the latter had once more en- 
tered the biſhopric of Durham, and plundered 
the town of Hertelpool; ſome of the inhabitants, 
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however, ſaved their effects, by carrying them on 


board their ſhips. Edward, though unable to 
prevent thoſe depredations, ſent his orders to 
the archbiſhop of Vork, and followed ſo quickly 
in perſon, that he was at Berwick on the thirtieth 
of June. This obliged the Scots to return to 
their own country, while Edward ordered ſome 
of his military tenants, particularly the earl of 
Lancaſter and the lord Henry Piercy, to attend 
him with their followings, at Newcaſtle, on the 


and return 
towards 


Scotland. 


fifteenth of Auguſt. Little or no attention ſeems | 


to have been paid to thoſe ſummonſes, and all 
that Edward could do was to give the govern- 
ment of Berwick to Sir Maurice Berkley, to 
ſend orders for repairing ſome of his towns on 
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They are 
beaten, 


Edward 
Bruce 

invades 
Itcland. 


broke his Heutenant; while he Himſelf returned 
to Weſtminſter. Robert took advantage of his 
abſence to beſiege Carliſle; but it muſt be ac- 

knowledged, that all the Fractals of the Scots of 
thoſe days, in taking towns, was owing to ſur- 
prize or ſtratagem. Robert, however, battered 
the walls with great fury for ten days; and be- 


ing unable to take the place, raiſed the ſiege; 


but, in his retreat, the garriſon, which was nu- 
merous and well appointed, made a fally, in 
which the lord Murray, and another general of. 
cer named Bardolph, were made priſoners. 
Robert marched from Carlifle to Berwick, 
which, by the help of ſome ſhipping which he 


ſeized at the mouth of the river, he endeavonr- 
ed to ſurprize. This attempt likewiſe proving 


ineffectual, he returned to Scotland, where 2 


new and unexpected ſcene opened; which 


makes it neceſſary here to recapitulate ſome 
part of the hiſtory of Ireland. 

All that kingdom, excepting the cities of 
Dublin and Limerick, had been veſted by Henry 
the third in his ſon prince Edward, afterwards 
Edward the firſt. 80 large an appanage of a 
kingdom, which was conſidered as a fief of the 


crown of England, was difagreeable to many of 


the Iriſh nobility of 'Englifh extraction, who 
had obtained large grants in that country, eſpe- 
cially after prince Edward, by virtue of his in- 
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veſtiture, claimed a right of placing and diſ- 4. N. 513. 


placing all officers civil and military within his 
grant. The old inhabitants of Ireland, who, as 


I have upon ſeveral occaſions obſerved, conſi - 


dered themſelves. as the ſame people with the 
weſtern Scots, loſt no opportunity of diſtreſſing 
the Engliſh, as the divihons among the latter 
gave them occaſion; but the Engliſh. gaver- 


nors, or lords-juſtices, as they were then called, 


ſo artfully fomented the animoſities among the 
great Irith families, that the latter never could 
be brought to unite in an attempt to ſhake off 
the Engliſh yoke, though they were ſometimes 
joined by the deſcendents of the original con- 
querors of Ireland. Upon the death of Henry 


the third, however, they took the field again 


their tyrants, and were aſſiſted by the weſtern 


or (as they are called, by way of diſtinction) the 


Red Shank Scots *, and the inhabitants of their 
neighbouring iſlands. This invaſion proved 
very dangerous to the Engliſh government; 
and though the invaders were with great dif- 
ficulty repelled, yet the antient'O'Neals, and 
the O'Bryans, gained ground upon the Engliſh 
governors, and ſtill maintained their brehon 


law and taniſtry, which may be conſidered as 


Though this term is common in old hiſtories, yet the ety- 


«mology of it does not clearly appear. Perhaps it aroſe from the 


colour of their ſtockings, or trowſers. , 
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of the more moderate Iriſh however applied to 
Edward the firſt, about the year 1279, for the 
benefit and protection of the Engliſh laws; but 
their petition being referred to the Iriſh parlia- 
ment, it was rejected; becauſe moſt of the ori- 
ginal Iriſh {till lived under their municipal laws. 
This rejection was impolitic, but it was quali- 
ſied by Edward, who offered ſpecial protections 
to all the Iriſh who ſhould conform themſelves 


to the Engliſh government. That qualification 


Had but little effect; and moſt part of Edward's 
reign, over that country, was bloody and tur- 
bulent. At laſt, the neceſſity he was under of 
calling over the Iriſh to ſerve againſt the Scots, 
about the year 1295, obliged him to ſhew many 
indulgences to the former; ſo that Wogan, his 
lord-juſtice of Ireland, attended him in his 
Scotch wars with a very conſiderable body of 
Iriſh, but moſt of them deſcended from the 


Engliſh. The old native Iriſh took every op- 


portunity, in the abſence of the lords-juſtices 
and their army, to harraſs the Engliſh intereſt ; 
ſo that upon the death of Edward the firſt, 
while the earl of Ulſter, the lord-juſtice, was 
ſerving with an Engliſh army in Scotland, the 


antient inhabitants carried fire and ſword 


through all the Engliſh poſſeſſions in Ireland. 
Upon the acceſſion of Edward the ſecond, 
pir John Wogan, who was' again lord-juſtice, 


by 
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by his prudence and courage, re-eſtabliſhed ſome Aa. D. 13156 


degree of tranquility in Ireland, and was ſuc- 
ceeded in the year 1308 by the famous Pierce 
de Gaveſton, who, by his courage and liberality, 
either ſubdued or reclaimed many of the moſt 
dangerous Iriſh chiefs. Though his adminiſtra- 
tion was but very ſhort, yet he left Ireland in a 
ſtate of tranquillity ; and, in a parliament held 
in 1309, many favours were extended to the 


Iriſh in the Engliſh intereſt. This indulgence 
ſerved. only to exaſperate the old Iriſh, who 


were devoted to their municipal laws ; and it 
muſt be acknowledged, that the ſhutting them 
out from the protection of the Engliſh govern- 
ment was impolitic, becauſe thoſe laws were 


not inconſiſtent with their obedience to the 


civil power. 
I have already obſerved; that a perpetual in- 


tercourſe was kept up between Robert and the 
Iriſh, by whom we are to underſtand: the de- 


ſcendents of the antient natives, who conſidered 


| themſelves as being proſcribed by the Engliſh. 


The hiſtories and- records that have come to 
our hands give us but very imperfect accounts 


of this correſpondence ; but it is certain, from 


the events which followed, that the Iriſh, who 
were in the oppoſition to the Engliſh govern- 
ment, had for ſome time caſt their eyes upon 


Robert and his family, for their deliverance; nor 


could they have a more favourable opportunity 
for carrying their deſign into execution than at 
42 the 
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Robert and his brother Edward were too ſen- : 
fible: of the vaſt advantage reſulting from this a 
ſcheme, and ſoon accepted of the propoſal 2 
made by the Iriſh, that Edward ſhould be re- , 
ceived as their king, This nobleman, to an 
unbounded bravery, added a turbulence of 5 
temper, which diſpoſed him always to live in : 
action; and it is very poſſible that Robert, who f. 
was now intent on reſtoring his kingdom to tran- t 
quility, did not diſlike that Edward's martial abi- 2 
lities ſhould be employed in a foreign country. 5 
Gent ne- The correſpondence between the Iriſh and | 7 
Bran chere, the Bruces was not ſo ſecretly managed, as Y 
not to be. known to the court of England ; and 
the lordyjuitice, Theobald de Verdon, with b 
many of the Iriſh-nobility, had orders to attend 8 
the 'Engliſh parliament, to conſult upon mea- tl 
ſures againſt an invaſion. In May 1315, Edward = 
Bruce, earl of Carric, embarked at Aire, with 5 
about ſix (or, according to Barbour, ſeven) thou- . 
ſand men. The chief commanders under him tl 
were the carl of Murray, Sir Philip Mowbray, Sir 5 
John Soules, Sir John Stuart, Ramſay of Ough- 1 
terhous, and Sir Fergus Ardroſſan. He landed 5 
naar Carrickfergus, and ſent back his ſhipping A 
to Scotland. He was oppoſed by the lords = 
Mandeville, Biſſet, and Logan, with an undiſ- 1 
ciplined multitude, whom Bruce and his ve- 12 
terans ſoon defeated, with very conſiderable K 


aher. This victory induced numbers of K 
the N 
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*. the Tiſh to declare for Edward ; and, after 4.5. 73 
oa deftroying Dundalk, drove the Engliſh out of 
* Ulſter. Barbour informs us that, at this time, 
8 ten or twelve of the old Triſh chieftains, whom 
ka he calls kings, joined Edward; but that two 
of of them, Macgoulchone and Maccartny, de- 
in ſerted him, and laid an ambuſh for him-at a 
1 {trait paſs, which he calls Endnellane; but that 
444 the Scots were delivered by the valour of the 
bi. carl of Murray. The lord. juſtice was, at this 
time, at Dublin raiſing another army, the com- 

; q mand of which he gaveto theearl of Ulſter, who 
1 was defeated by Bruce, with a great flaugh- 
1d ter, near Coleraine, on the tenth of Septem- 
n ber. Upon this victory, Edward beſieged and 
$4 took the town of Carricfergus; and moſt of | 
25 the native Iriſh, all over the kingdom, declared 
hy in his favour. 

th Though the Engliſh hiiocans have been very 
i incorrect and ſuperficial in their relations of = 
5 this remarkable expedition, yet 1 am by no 
ir means diſpoſed to follow Barbour through 
all its particulars. That it was glorious for 
od Bruce and his followers cannot be diſputed. 
ng Athlone and Randane were burnt to the ground, 
* as were three caſtles belonging to the earl of 


lit. Ulſter. In November, the lord Roger Morti- 
mer, at the head of a freſh army, gave battle 


ble to Edward, but was defeated near Henlis, or 
r Kenlis, in Meath; upon which, Edward burnt 
the Kenlis, Granard, 8 other places. He next 


Pro- 
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kept his Chriſtmas, and reduced all the county 
of Kildare. That his progreſs muſt have been 


very formidable, appears from the orders iſſued 


by the court of England, for John de Hotham 
to ſell the crown duties and wardfhips in Ire- 
land, to raiſe money for repreſſing the Scots, 
By this time, three powerful armies were raiſed 
againſt them in different parts of Ireland ; one 
by Edmund Butler, the lord-juſtice ; one by 


John Fitzgerald, who was afterwards earl of 


Kildare; and the third by the lord Arnold 
Power. Thoſe three armies were to be united 
under the command of the lord. juſtice; but the 


chiefs quarrelling among themſelves, they were 


defeated by Edward. Thus ended the remark- 
able campaign of 1315 in Ireland; but in order 


to underſtand its ſequel, we muſt now attend 


the affairs of Scotland. . 

On the 8 of 3 che parlia- 
ment. of England aſſembled at Lincoln, where 
the 'carl of Lancaſter, and the other Engliſh 
noblemen who ſerved on the borders, attended. 
The chief object of this parliament, after Ed- 
ward had anew confirmed the privileges of his 
ſubjects, was to provide a ſtrong army againſt 
the Scots; and every town in England was 


| char ged 2 furniſh a good footman for that 


purpoſe, with proper arms and accoutrements, 
to ſerve the king for ſixty days; cities, bo- 
roughs, and the "_ 3 demenſe lands, being 


ex- 
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excepted. Tifis was a very unprecedented i me- 
thod of raiſing men; and large ſums were 
voted for keeping on foot an army, which was 
to rende vous at Newcaſtle upon Tine, fifteen 
days after Midſummer, to march againſt the 
Scots. In the mean time, a moſt dreadful fa- 


mine raged in England, which rendered it 


expedienit to ſet on foot a negociation for a 


to Umfraville earl of Angus, Maurice Berkley, 
and Richard Horſeley, to treat of a truce ; but 
Robert knew the debility of the Eogliſh, at 
this time, too well to conſent to any. ceſſation 
of arms, though the earl of Lancaſter, to give 
the -greater weight to the negociation, made 
ſome motions as if he intended a direct inva- 
fion of Scotland, and not to delay it to the 


beginning of Auguſt. Robert entered York- 


ſhire at the head of an army, and deſtroyed it 
as far as Richmond, where the chief inhabi- 
tants, who retired to the caſtle, purchaſed their 
ſafety by a ſum of money. Robert then pointing 
his march eaſtward, laid the country waſte for 
ſixty miles; and, without meeting with an enemy, 
returned to Scotland with a vaſt booty, having 


2 
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A commiſſion was accordingly given 


England 
again ra- 


vaged » 


ſo effectually deſtroyed all the places through 


which he marched, that we are told a quarter 
of wheat ſold in the North of England for forty 
billings *, 


* This does not fall much ſhort of twenty pounds, according 
to the preſent valuation of money. 
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Though thoſe ravages have a barbarous ſound, 


yet the ſtate of Robert's affairs, through the ob- 


ſtinacy of the Engliſh, rendered them more than 
excuſable on the part of the Scots. Bruce was 


held by his enemies in the light of a rebel. He 


knew they neither would give him nor his ad- 


herents any quarter; and therefore all his and 


their ſafety lay in the ſeverity with which he 


carried on war. His ſubjects, at the ſame time, 


were fully convinced of their own rights as a 
nation, and very properly treated the argu- 
ments which had been urged by the Engliſh 
againſt their independency, as ſo many inſults 
upon their underſtanding. As to Rohert's army 
finding ſubliſtence amidſt a raging famine, we 
can account for it only by the almoſt incredi- 
ble patience of the Scots, at that time, under 
hunger and cold. Their living was ſo ſimple, 
and nature fo eaſily ſatisfied in them, that 
{ome of their writers, to account for it, have 
invented a particular root, which had a won- 
derful alimentary property; ſo that a few 
ounces of it preſerved them from hunger and 
thirſt for ſeveral days . We may likewiſe 
49 The Scotch writers are not ſingular in their invention of 
this root, for the Chineſe have attributed properties pretty ſimi- 
lar to their ginſeng. When we reflect upon the prodigious fa- 
tigues which the Romans under their generals, and the Tartars 
under Genghiz Khan and Tamerlane, underwent, there is no 
occaſion to have recourſe to miracles to account for the perſeve- 


rance of the Scots, under hunger and cold, in their wars with 
the Engliſh, Are not the French phyticians and philoſophers, 


at this very time, labouring to find out an alimentary powder 


with all the properties of ae Scotch ginſeng ? 


ſup- 


fa 
fre 
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fappoſe, that Robert received ſome ſupplies 
from his ſhipping on the weſtern coaſts. 

The character of this great prince, however, 
can be but imperfetly underſtood from the 
Scotch hiſtorians, He had formed connections 
not only with France, but the Genoeſe, who 


were, at that time, «he greateſt maritime power 


in Europe; and they furniſhed him with fhips 
and armour, which rendered his troops, in 
thoſe reſpects, a match for the Engliſh them- 
ſelves. Some papers found upon one of Ro- 


| bert's agents, who was ſeized at Newcaſtle, 


diſcovered this correſpondence, on which Ed- 
ward made moſt bitter complaints, both to 
France and the ſtate of Genoa ; but, ſo far as 
| perceive, without any effect. Robert now 
thought himſelf ſecure in the poſſeſſion of Scot- 
land, chiefly through the inability of the Eng- 
liſh to attack him, and therefore reſolved to 
paſs over to Ireland; but, according to Bar- 
bour, he previouſly made an expedition to the 
Iles, where he reduced the remains of his ene- 
mies, and ſent the lord Lorn priſoner, firſt to 
Dumbarton, and from thence to the caſtle of 
Lochleven, where he died in his confinement. 
This expedition probably happened upon his 
voyage to Ireland, to which iſland we are now 
to turn our eyes. 

Edward Bruce continued ſtill victorious over 


the Engliſh party in that country; but, after «ces of 


burning down the caſtle and church of Ley, and. 
112 taking 
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4. p. 1515. taking the caſtle of Northborough, he found by 


the country ſo deſolated, that he was obliged M 

to return to Ulſter for want of proviſions. fo 

The lord. juſtice, in the mean time, called a ad 
parliament at Dublin, where he reconciled all let 

' the jarring intereſts among the Engliſh, and fo 

took meaſures for ſuppreſſing the native Iriſh, im 

who made incurſions to the gates of Dublin; Ex 

while Thomas Mandeville, a nobleman of great 
reputation in arms, was ſent with a flying no 
army to obſerve the motions of the Scots. It Sr. 
was at this time that Edward Bruce, who had W. 

now taken the title of king, and had formed Bi 

his 23 bis into a little court about his per- tle 

ſon, diſpatched the garl of Murray to Scotland, m. 

where he laid before Robert the ſtate of his dr 
brother's affairs in Ireland, and earneſtly preſſed Di 

him to come to his aſſiſtance. For thoſe par- all 

ticulars we are obliged to Barbour. Robert de 
probably only waited for this invitation to fo1 

8 paſs over to his brother's aid; and he arrived th 
5 with a conſiderable force near Loch-Ryan in Gal- ha 
ty loway, having left his ſon-in-law, the high- ſar 
ſteward, and the lord Douglas, guardians of an 
Scotland during his abſence. He landed at bu 
Carrickfergus, where he was met by his bro- cu 

ther; and they ſpent ſome days together in as thi 

much jollity as their ſituation could permit. Br 

After ſome conſultation, it was agreed to march ag 

againſt the Engliſh, and their army was formed Wa 


into three diviſions. The firſt was commanded be 
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d by Edward Bruce, the ſecond by the earl of A. P. 1375, 
d Murray, and the rear by Robert in perſon. Be- 

. fore they began their march, Edward, by the 

a advice and conſent of his brother, was ſo. _ 

U lemnly crowned king at Dundalk, The per- where he 
d formance of this ceremony gave him, as he win. 
, imagined, a right to treat all the Iriſh in the 

E Engliſh intereſt as rebels; and if we are to be- 

it lieve the Engliſn writers, he ſpared neither age 

g nor ſex, civil or religious edilices, in his pro- 

lt greſs. Some authors ſay, that Carrickfergus 

d was not taken till after the arrival of the elder 

d Bruce; but that can only be meant of the caſ- 

* tle, Which, after the reduction of the town, 

l, made a vigorous defence, by means of a ſqua- 

18 dron of ſhips, ſent by the lord: juſtice from 

d Dublin to protect and ſupply it. At laſt, loſing 

0 all hopes of farther relief, the caſtle ſurren- 

++ dered. This encouraged the two brothers to 

0 form a plan of marching directly to Dublin, 

d the chief reſidence of the lord-juitice, who 


Barbour 


had, by this time, aſſembled about forty thou; 
ſand men to oppoſe them. He had taken up 


f an advantageous camp, and had placed an am- 
it buſh ſo opportunely, that he found means to 
'F cut off the communication between the van of 
s the Scotch army, with which the younger 
t. Bruce had inconſiderately advanced too far, 


againſt the expreſs advice of his brother, who 
was left with the earl of Murray's diviſion to 


bear the brunt of the greateſt part of the Eng- 
_ liſh 
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A.D. 1315. liſh army. Robert perceiving his brother's er- 


ror, ordered his men to keep cloſe in their 
ranks, and to march on in battle-array. Sir Colin 

Campbel diſobeyed this command; and, leav- 
ing his poſt, attacked two Engliſhmen, one of 
whom he killed, but the other ſhot Campbel's 
horſe dead; upon which the latter was ſtruck 
to the ground by Robert's truncheon, and it 
was with difficulty that the great lords about 
his perſon ſaved him from farther puniſhment. 
This incident is not inconſiderable, as it is a 
proof of Robert's great authority, and his atten- 
tion to diſcipline &. He foon perceived his 
enemies drawn up; but we may well ſuppoſe, 
that the greateſt part of their army was raw and 
undiſciplined troops, who could not ſtand 
againſt Robert's ' veterans ; who, after a ſmart 
engagement, put them to flight; and the lord- 
juſtice himſelf fled to Dublin +. The ſlaughter 
made on this occaſion is repreſented as being 
very conſiderable, and the battle as one of the 
beſt fought of any during the war, 


* The reader, perhaps, may not be diſpleaſed to ſee, in Bar- 
bour's words, Robert's apology to his lords for knocking down 
this noble perſonage. | 

But he ſaid, breking of bidding, 
Might be the cauſe of diſcomfiting. 


+ Barbour has mentioned Robert as being at the head only of 
four. thouſand troops ; but it appears, from undoubted autho- 
rities, that the Scots had, before this time, been joined by great 
numbers of the Iriſh, though the latter being undiſciplined, and 


perhaps unarmed, were not conſidered by the Scots. as part of 
their army. | 


Upon 


ho- 
eat 
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Upon the meeting of the two brothers, Ro- A. p. x31 Wi 


bert reproached Edward for his raſhneſs and in- 
attention; and the other owning the charge, it 
was reſolved to proceed to Dublin. The truth 
is, the diviſions among the Engliſh governors 
of Ireland ſtill continued, and the Bruces had 
reaſon to think that Dublin would fall into 
their hands: but a ſtill ſtronger motive impelled 
them to this march; for we learn from Fordun, 
though the other Scotch writers conceal, or diſ- 
guiſe, the fact, that the country through which 
Bruce's army paſſed was ſo deſolated, that many 
of the Scots died of hunger, and the ſurvivors 
were obliged to ſubſiſt upon horſe-fleſh, The 
two brothers met no reſiſtance in their march 
towards Dublin, but at the caſtle of Knock, 


| which was taken, When theScotch army arrived 


before Dublin, they found the ſuburbs of that 
city deſtroyed ; and that the mayor, after hav- 
ing ventured to impriſon the earl of Ulſter, had 
taken upon himſelf the defence of the city. 
His diſpoſitions were ſo good, that the Scots 
were obliged to retire from before the place to- 
wards Naas; and they filled all the country 
through which they paſſed with fire and devaſ- 
tation. When the two brothers came to Caſhel, 
they received certain intelligence, that an army 
of thirty thouſand men were aſſembled at Kil- 
kenny under the lord-juſtice, and the earl of 
Kildare, to fight them. The diviſions among 
the Engliſh generals probably ſaved the Scots 
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on this occafion ; for the lord Roger Mortimer, 
having obtained x patent, creating him 16rd- 
jaſtice, ſent an expreſs order ſuperſeding the 
command of the other generals, and enjoining 
them not to fight, as he intended to lead the 


army in perſon. This delay gave the Scots an 


opportunity of marching back to Ulſter, by the 
woods of Tritt, which they did without being 


purſued, the new Tord-juſtice having taken up 
his reſidence at Dublin. 


Scotland in- 
vade d 


1317. 


The abfence of Robert in Ireland encouraged 
Edward, whoſe government grew every day 
more deſpicable, to make a freſh attempt upon 
Scotland. In this he was favoured by the pope, 
who ſent two bulls, one directed to Edward, and 
the other to the regency of Scotland, com- 
manding both parties, in a very peremptory 
manner, to make peace. The bull addreſſed to 
the Scots regency being ſent over to Robert, he 
was ſo far from regarding it, that he ſent orders 
for continuing hoſtilities; and we find Edward 
at York on the twentieth of Auguſt 1317. He 
had iſſned out writs commanding his military 
attendants to attend him by the beginning of 
October, to proceed againft the Scots; and he 


ordered public prayers to be put up for ſucceſs 


throughout all his dominions: It is probable 
that his ſummonſes were diſregarded; for we 
are told by Barbour that the lord Douglas, 
about this time, defeated an Englith earl in Sel- 
kirk foreſt ; nor do the- Engliſh hiſtorians ac- 

quaint 


re) 


OF SCOTLAND. 
quaint us with the event of Edward's prepara+ 4D. 23:74 


tions, We know, however, that his fleet land- 


ed a body of men in the frith of Forth, where. 


they were defeated by Sinclair, biſhop of Duns 
keld, with the earl of Fife, and others. This 
warlike biſhop is particularly deſcribed, as hav- 
ing been a man of great ſtrength and courage. 
He took the field at the head of ſixty horſemen, 
all of his own retinue; and found that Duncan, 
earl of Fife, had retreated from the Engliſh ; up- 
on which the prelate reproached them for cow« 
ardice, and advancing his lance, called out to 


all who wiſhed well to Scotland to follow him. 


The earl, aſhamed of his own behaviour, put 
himſelf under the biſhop's command, who im- 
mediately attacked the Engliſh while they were 
intent on plunder, cut in pieces five hundred of 
them, and drove the reſt to their boats ; ſome 
of which were overſet, but all who eſcaped re- 
turned directly to England. Robert was ſo 
well pleaſed with the biſhop's behaviour and 
prowels, that ever after he called him, by way of 
diſtinction, my biſhop.” The Engliſh hiſto- 
rians are in general ſilent as to the warlike 
tranſactions between the two nations during 
this year; but the facts I have related are un- 
queſti6nably well atteſted. It appears from the 
records publiſhed by Rymer, that Edward was 
ſo much in earneſt to take advantage of Ro- 
bert's abſence, as to ſend over for his French 
revenues to enable him to carry on his war 
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AD. 1377- in Scotland. Later writers ſay, that Ed» 


Interpoſi- 
tion of the 


Pope, 


ward in perſon was defeated by Douglas, with 


very conſiderable loſs; and at is certain that 
about this time Robert returned from Ireland. 
A kind of ceſſation of arms now took place, 
owing merely to Edward's inability to carry on 
the war, though he pretended that his modera- 


tion was owing to the pope's bull. Two car- 
dinals, St. Maflarin and St. Mary, were then in 


England, charged with a mediation between the 
two crowns ; and Edward, to render it the more 
effectual, promiſed his holineſs that as ſoon as. 
he could get any reſpite from war, he would un- 
dertake a- cruſade. This flattered the court of 
Rome ſo highly, that the pope threw his weight 
entirely into Edward's: ſcale; and in the freſh 


bulls which he ſent. over, he gave Robert no 


other title than that of the perſon acting as 
king in Scotland. This bull was rejected by 
Robert's miniſters, as being inadmiſſible ; and 


Edward found means to hire, from the Genoeſe, 


five armed gallies to act againſt the Scots. There 
was not then in Europe a people who would 
have ventured to treat the papal power with ſo 
much contempt as the Scots did. The legates, 
armed as they were with the thunders of the 


Vatican, durſt not venture to enter Scotland; 


and finding all advances to a treaty prove inef- 
fectual, they ſought permiſſion from Robert to 
ſend two agents to treat with him in perſon, 
but in private characters. Robert agreed: and 

ä | they 


OF SCOTLAND. 


they entering Scotland by different ways, he re- A. P. 1317, 


ceived them with great politeneſs. Under- 
ſtanding that they came to treat of a peace, he 
expreſſed a readineſs to enter upon ſo deſirable 
a negotiation; and the agents produced two ſets 
of letters, one ſealed from the legates, but ad- 
dreſſed to Robert Bruce, governor of Scotland; 
which Robert threw back unopened. to the 
agents, with the utmoſt diſdain, Another letter 
from the pope was opened and read, but Robert 
referred his anſwer to his miniſters &. Theſe 
treated the agents, one of whom was a biſhop, 
with great roughneſs; and we learn from their 


converſation on both ſides, that a ſpecial meſs 


ſenger ſent by the pope to acquaint the Scotch 
clergy of his acceſſion to the pontifical throne 
had been for three months upon the borders, 


without daring to enter the kingdom, on ac- 


count of the ceremonial towards his maſter, 
When the biſhop intreated Robert to ſend a ſafe- 
conduct to this meſſenger, he received no other 
anſwer than a ſcornful ſmile; and then he be- 
gan to apologize for his maſter's conduct, by 
pretending that his not giving Robert the title 
of king was owing to his tenderneſs for the 
rights of the king of England; but that he 


ſhould receive full ſatisfaction as ſoon as the 


As an account of this interview, drawn up by the agents 
themſelves, had been publiſhed and confirmed by the Engliſh hiſ- 
torians, there can be no miſtake in the relation here given. 
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A. D. 1317. diſpute between him and Edward was fettled; 


He added, that the legates had full power for 
that purpoſe; and that a peace was neceſſary to 
Chriſtendom, as the Holy Land had been loſt by 
the diviſions that prevailed in Europe. 

Robert's reply to the biſhop's ſtale frivolous 
arguments was, that though he conſidered the 
church as its mother, and his holineſs as its fa- 
ther; yet that his parents did not behold him 


with eyes of reciprocal natural affection; that 


the pope really injured him, on pretence of 
not prejudging Edward, by not giving him that 
title which was allowed him by all the other 
princes and people-of Europe, He then inti- 
mated to the agents, that he treated them with 
a lenity which the inſolence of their behaviour 
did not deſerve, | 

This converſation was remarkable, by the 
deference and reſpect which Robert, through 
the whole of it, expreſſed for his parliament ; 
without whoſe advice he refuſed to enter upon 
the diſcuſſion of any one point, This, in ſome 
meaſure, might have been owing to his know- 
ledge of his own ſtrength, and his enemies 
weakneſs; for he was at this very time making 


preparations for beſieging Berwick, and giving 


the finiſhing blow to his enemy's power in Scot- 


land. This was not unknown to the agents, 


who were charged to uſe their utmoſt efforts to 
bring Robert to agree to a truce for two years, 


9 had been accepted of by Edward, and 


pra- 
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00 SCOTLAND. 
proclaimed in England; but Robert, with his 
uſual firmneſs, rejected the. application, becauſe 
he would do nothing without the advice, of his 
parliament. 

The legates perceiving, by the report of their 
agents, that the negotiation with Robert was at 
an end, produced two bulls of excommunica- 
tion againſt Robert and his brother ; but before 


they would execute either, they diſpatched a a 


friar, one Adam Newton, guardian of the mi- 
norites of Berwic, and a hot-headed zealot, to 
publiſh the truce in Scotland, where, if it was 


not received, he was to declare Robert and his 


kingdom to be excommunicated. The Scotch 
army was at this time lying upon the borders, 
from whence they made daily inroads into the 
north of England, where there was ſcarcely to 
be now found a trace of civil government. Ro- 
bert's head-quarters was at Old Camus, where, 
though it was towards the end of December, 
he was continuing his preparations for the ſiege 


of, Berwick, Upon Newton's arrival at the 


Scotch camp at Old Camus, he was refuſed 
admittance to Robert ; but his miniſters forced 
him to exhibit his credentials, which, with the 
pope's bull, they returned him with great con- 
tempt, becauſe they were not addreſſed to Ro- 
bert as a ſovereign prince. He had the courage, 
or rather the madneſs, however {if we are to be- 
lieve his own account) to proclaim the truce, 
and the ſentence of excommunication, in the 
Scotch 
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Scotch camp. This is not very likely, without 
ſuppoſing him to have been looked upon as a 
lunatic. After all, it is very poſſible that they 


might have repented their diſmiſſing him in the 


manner they did; for he tells us, that in his 
return to Berwic he was ſtripped of all he had; 
and he ſuppoſed that his credentials and bulls 
were carried back to Robert. This did not 
prevent the legates, who never durſt venture 
to ſet foot in Scotland, from thundering out 
the, excommunication againſt Robert and his 
kingdom ; but Edward prevailed with his holi- 
neſs, on the eighteenth of March, 1318, to 


attempt another negociation for a truce : hut 


all was in vain. 

Robert having completed his preparations, ſat 
down before Berwic on the ſecond of April fol- 
lowing. Maurice de Berkley was then gover- 
nor of that town and caſtle, and had held a ſe- 
vere hand over ſuch of the inhabitants as he ſuſ- 
pected to be in the Scotch intereſt. This, no 
doubt, provoked one of the inhabitants, who 
by Barbour is called Spalding, and was married 
to a relation of one of the Scotch officers about 
Robert's perſon, to enter into a private corre- 


ſpondence with that officer for delivering up 


the town. The latter immediately carried Spal- 


ding's letters to Robert, who commended his 


prudence, “ becauſe, ſaid he, if you had carried 
them either to my nephew or the lord Douglas, 
you would have made one of them your ene- 


my. 
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my.” Robert then undertook the management 
of the affair, and the town was actually taken 
by Spalding's means *; but part of the garriſon, 
by their enemies being too intent upon plunder, 
retired to the caſtle, which held out for five 
days, and then ſurrendered. The booty of 
every kind, which Robert made by this conqueſt, 
was greater than any he had ever acquired at 
one time. The place, through its natural ſitu- 
ation, the ſtrength of its fortifications, and the 
number of its garriſon, was deemed to be im- 
pregnable, and was a kind of a repoſitory for 
the effects not only of many of the Engliſh, but 
of all their party in Scotland, which was ſtill 
powerful. Robert thought it of ſo much im- 
portance, that he gave the command of it to 
his ſon-in-law, the ſteward of Scotland, and or- 
dered it to be victualled for twelve months. His 
engineer, during this campaign, was John Crab, 
2 Fleming . But we are now to turn our eyes 
towards a country where the Scots 3 
2 diſmal reverſe of fortune. 


* This Spalding is faid by Hollinſhed to have been an Eng- 
liiſhman, and to have been rewarded with lands in the county of 
Angus for his ſervice. 

+ Barbour, who finiſhed his hiſtory in 1375, obſerves heres 
that the Scots, at this time, were — of the uſe of artillery; 
for he ſays, 

But gunnes for crakes they had nane, 
For yet in Scotland, then but [weene, ] [meaning, without 
The uſe of them had not been ſeene. doubt] 

From this paſſage there is reaſon to believe, that the uſe of 

artillery was known in Scotland in the reign of Edward the third 


of England. C 
The 
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THE HISTORY 
The intractable temper of the younger Bruce 
had now proved fatal to himſelf in Ireland. 


After his brother's return to Scotland, the 
archbiſhop of Dublin had been ſent over lord- 


Juſtice from England ; and the lord John Bir: 


mingham, a brave and an active general, was 
appointed his deputy, and had the command 
of the army. Robert, who knew his brother's 
failing, had ſent him repeated advices of the 
vaſt preparations that were making againſt 
him in England, and deſired him to act upon 
the defenſive till he could receive reinforce- 
ments from Scotland, which he promiſed to 
ſend, or head himſelf, with the firſt opportu- 
nity ; and he had actually begun his march for 
(though ſome ſay he had landed in) Ireland. 
His brother was ſo far from taking his advice, 
that though he knew the Engliſh army con- 
ſiſted of thirty thouſand men, he attacked 
them near Dundalk, where he was totally de- 
feated ; and being taken in the purſuit, he was 
executed as a traitor to the king of England. 
Robert, on receiving this account, reimbarked 
his men, and returned to Scotland. The cha- 
rater of Edward Bruce gives us no reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that his death was very afflicting to 
the Scotch nation; for it is thought, that had 
he not undertaken his Iriſh expedition, he would 
have raiſed a rebellion againſt his brother *, 


* Fordun expreſsly ſays, that he refuſed to live in peace with 


kis brother, unleſs the latter would allow him half of his —_— 
. . 
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The miſerable ſtate of Edward's government, 
after the reduction of Berwic, called upon his 
Engliſh ſubjects to provide for their own ſafety. 
In the beginning of the year 1319, they ſeem 
to have forgot all cauſes of diſcontent he had 
given them, and to be reſolved to unite in re- 
trieving their national character againſt the 


Scots. Robert, in the mean time, took the 


caſtles of Wark, Harbottle, and Middiford; 
and no place of all Northumberland, excepting 
Newcaſtle, held out againſt him. There is, 
however, reafon to believe, that Robert was 


A.Þ. BE 


War upon 
the border, 


not preſent in perſon at this irruption, which 


was conducted by the lord Douglas, his wars 


den of the marches, who is ſaid to have been 


at the head of twenty thouſand men. His pro- 
greſs was ſo rapid, that he penetrated to the 
very gates of York, where the queen of Eng- 


land narrowly eſcaped falling into his hands. 


Thoſe misfortunes did not prevent Edward 
from making prodigious preparations: for re- 


taking Berwic. He raiſed all his military te» 
nants in Wales; he aſſembled a very conſiderable. 


fleet, and about the middle of Auguſt he in- 
veſted it with a great army by ſea and land. 
The place was defended by Crab, under the 
high - ſteward of Scotland; but affaulted with 
great courage, ſkill, and perſeverance, by Ed- 
ward and his foreign engineers. The ſiege 
itſelf is moſt minutely related by Barbour; but 


the particulars. would give little entertain - 
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A.D, 1319. ment to a modern reader. It is ſufficient to 


fay, that all the arts of engineering then known 
were practiſed on both ſides to great perfection; 
and Edward had taken his meaſures ſo well, 
that Robert could make no impreſſion upon 
his camp. All he could do was to give a di- 
verſion to his arms, by renewing his inroads 
into England, the command of which he com- 
mitted to the earl of Murray and the lord 
Douglas. They were ſo ſucceſsful, that they 
carried their depredations firſt to Borough- 
bridge; and then to Milton, within ten miles 
of York; and were preparing to beſiege that 
city, when they were oppoſed by an army of 
ten thouſand men, under che archbifhop, Wil- 
liam de Melton. 

Izhis indiſcreet prelate, deſpiſing the num- 
bers of the Scots, attacked them near the river 
Swale, on the twenty-firſt of September; but half 
of his army was put to the ſword, with ſcarce- 
ly any lofs' to the Scots. The number of the 
Engliſh priefts and eccleſiaſtics who appeared 
in their ſurplices, and were killed in this en- 
gagement, or drowned in the Swale, was ſo 
great, that the Scots diſtinguiſhed it by = 
name of the White Battle: 

Edward was, all this time; preſſing the ſiege of 
Berwic with ſo much fury, that he was in daily 
| hopes of carrying the' place. He had con- 

ſtructed a moſt enormous machine, which over- 
topped the walls, and gave him great hopes of 
| fuc- 
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the town, at the ſame time, was aſſaulted from 
the Engliſh ſhipping. The earl of Lancaſter, 
who ſerved in this expedition, endeavoured to 
perſuade Edward to raiſe the ſiege; but as the 
Engliſh had more than once mounted the walls, 
Edward perſiſted in his attacks, and was ſo. 
much offended with the earl, that he was heard 
to ſay he would give the command of the caſ. 
tle, when taken, to the elder Deſpencer, Lan- 


259, 


ſucceſs ; but it was deſtroyed by. Crab, though AD. 23196, 


Walfinghamg 


caſter's capital enemy, and of the town to Sir 


Roger de Tamery. Barbour ſays, that the earl 
of Lancaſter and the northern barons preſſed 
their king to raiſe the ſiege, that he might op- 
poſe the devaſtation of the Scots in their 
eſtates; and it is certain that Edward came to 
that 3 after he heard of the defeat of 
the archbiſhop of York by the two Scotch 
lords. His intention was to intercept the Scots 
while they were encumbered with plunder, 
before they could return to their own coun- 
try. The latter had foreſeen his deſign, but 
took their meaſures ſo well, that they avoided 
his army by bye-roads, and reached Scotland 
with their booty. Before the end of the year, 
they renewed their incurſions, penetrated as 
far as Borough under Stanmore, and carried 
their devaſtations through Weſtmoreland and 
Cumberland. Theſe were ſo widely extended, 
that the Scots, having no farther object for 
their ravages, began now to think of applying 
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ab. 1315. themſelves to the arts of peace and agrieulture. 


A truce 
concluded. 


EKramina- 
tion of 
Bucha- 
nan's ac- 
count of 
Menteith, 


The king of England had now compromiſed | 


affairs with the earl of Lancaſter; and being de- 


_ firous of ſome reſpite from war, he granted a 


ſafe · conduct for twelve Scotch commiſſioners 
to treat of a truce at Newcaftle on the ſixth of 
December. A truce for two years was accord- 
ingly concluded, and it was no doubt highly 
acceptable to the inhabitants of both nations. 
Before we cloſe this period of Robert's glo- 
rious labours for the deliverance of his country, 
it may be proper to relate ſome very improba- 
ble circumſtances from Buchanan, concerning 


John Menteith *, the Scotch favourite of Ed- 


ward the firſt, ah the betrayer of Wallace, 
but at this time one of the greateſt ſubjects of 
Scotland. According to that writer he re- 
ceived, as a reward for that treachery, the 


government of the caſtle of Dunbar ; though 


it is certain, by what we have already men- 


* He was the ſon of Walter Stuart, the fifth lord high-ſteward 
of Scotland, who having married the daughter and keir of that 
earldom, took the name of Menteith, but retained his paternal 
coat of arms, only converting the feſs cheque into a bend, for 
difference. He was ſeventy-ſix years of age, when he was cruelly 
put to death, in cold blood, by Edward the firſt, I do not find 
that this John ever was earl of Menteith ;. and perhaps hiſtorians 
have been ſomewhat too ſevere upon his memory, on account of 
his betraying Wallace. It is certain, Bruce himſelf ſuſpected 
that great champion to have had an eye upon the crown ; and 
many of the nobility were of the ſame opinion. If Menteith, 
therefore, ſecretly favoured Bruce's claim, as plainly ap- 
pears by his after- conduct, he might think he was doing Kio 
country ſervice by removing Wallace, 
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tioned from records, that he aſſiſted at Bruce's 4. D. 191g. 


KH fr coronation; a circumſtance from Wich 

N there is too much reaſon to believe, that Brute 

1 was not ignorant of his intended treachery to 

g the brave Wallace. It is probable, though it 

f is not averred by Buchanan, that Edward along 

1 with that government, which belonged to the 

y earl of Lenox, had likewiſe granted him the 
eſtate of that nobleman, Who was one of the 

. moſt inflexible patriots in Scotland; and that 

, Bruce might quarrel with him, upon his inſiſt- 

* ing to be put in poſſeſſion of the Lenox eſtate. 

9 Buchanan tells us, that the caſtle of Dumbar- 

1. ton was the laſt which ſurrendered to Robert; 

e, and the place being thought impregnable, Le- Buchanan, 

. nox generouſly perſuaded his maſter to gratify 

y Menteith in his demands. The king entering 

in to take poſſeſſion of the caſtle, one Rolland, a 

h carpenter, met him in the wood of Colquhouny 

i about a mile from it, and told him, „ That in | 
a wine-cellar concealed and under-ground, a ſuf- 

rd ficient number of Engliſhmen were hid, who, 

* when the reſt of the caſtle ſhould be given up, 

for and the king ſecure, were to iſſue forth upon 

* him as he was at dinner, and either to kill or 

ans take him priſoner.” Robert, according to our 

e author, upon a ſtrict, reſolute ſearch, found 

ind the information true. The Engliſhmen were 

1 diſcovered in their armour, and confeſſed that 

bi a veſſel was lying near, to have ſhipped the 


king away for England, Menteith was, it 
ed ſeems, 


a - HE HES.T.O RY 


| AD: 1919. ſeems,” too great a man, and had too many 
handſome daughters married to powerful lords, 
to be proceeded - againſt capitally; and being 
pardoned by the king, he deſired, as a mark of 
his fincerity, to lead on the attack againſt the 
Engliſh at Bannockburn, which he performed 
with ſo great gallantry, that he was highly in- 
ſtrumental in gaining the victory, and continu- 
ed ever after one of the beſt patriots in Scot- 
land. 6d ek 
wich L have not given a place to this relation in the 
diſproved. Order of time in which it is placed by Buchanan, 
becauſe I think it contradictory not only to all 
evidence, but to common- ſenſe. That excellent 
writer could not have given it a place in his 
hiſtory, had he not been blindly prepoſſeſſed 
againſt Menteith for his behaviour towards 
Wallace; and being himſelf a native of the 
country where the ſcene is laid, he might be 
under other prejudices, which would take up 
too much time here to explain. 
Obs in We have already diſcuſſed the nature of Ro- 
WW of tbe Scots bert's political obedience to the pope; but in 
vindicated, h p . 
times of peace, and while the continent of Eu- 
rope was trembling under pontifical authority, 
Robert did not chuſe wantonly to provoke him. 2 
Edward, as a proof of his obedience to the Holy P 
See, had intimated it in form to his holineſs, and P 
had appointed Andrew Harclay, the conſtable 
of Carliſle, and ſheriff of Cumberland, with An- * 
tony de Lucylin, wardens of the marches with- 1 
we.” in 
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in Curkberland and Weſtmoreland ; William A-D. 127g. 


Riddel, Gilbert Burwordon, John Penrith, and 


Roger Horſely, within Northumberland. The 


Scots are accuſed, by ſome Engliſh writers, of 
having, at this time, broken the truce by an ir- 


ruption into England, and attempting to carry 
off Edward while he was at York, beſides many 


other charges of the like kind. Though there 


is no ground, from the hiſtory of Scotland, for 
ſuppoſing thoſe facts to be true; yet we cannot 


anſwer for all the actions of the lawleſs bor- 


derers of either nation, after ſo long a ſtate of 


inflamed hoſtility. Edward, however, had refi- 


dents at the courts of France and Rome, who, 


had there been any foundation for the charge, 


would ſurely have complained of it as a breach of 


good faith; nor is it ſupported by any evi- 
dence from the Engliſh records. Edward's leav- 
ing England ſoon after, to paſs over to France, 


is another proof of the allegation being ground- 
leſs. 


During Edward's appearance in France, Ro- 


bert convened his nobility at Aberbrothwick, 


where he laid before them the ſtate of his diffe- 
Tences with the Holy See. He found them dif- 
poſed as he could with, that is, unwilling to 
provoke his holineſs by a total diſavowal of his 
authority; but reſolved to maintain their own 
independency, and their king's ſovereignty. 
This KAY did in a letter, the tranſlation of which 

dhe 
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AD. 10 the reader will find in the natcs. *, and which, 


Famous let- 


ter from the for the freedom of its ſentiments, 1 is not perhaps 


Scots nobi- 
lity to the 


pope. 


98 T o the moſt holy father 3 in Chriſt, and lord John, by the 
providence of God, chief biſhop of the ſacred Roman and catha- 
lie church; his humble and devout ſons, Dancan earl of Fife, 
Thomas Randolph earl of Murray, lord of Mann and Annan- 
dale, Patrick Dunbar earl of March, Malis earl of Strathern, 


Malcolm earl of Lenox, William earl of Roſs, Magnus earl of 


Caithneſs and Orkney, and William earl of Sutherland; Walter 
ſteward of Scotland, William  Soules butler of Scotland, James 
lord Donglas, Roger Mowbray, David lord Brechin, David Gra- 
ham, Ingelram Umfraville, John Menteith, tutor of the earl of 
Menteith, Alexander Fraſer, Gilbert Hay conſtable of Scotland, 
Robert Keith marſhal of Scotland, Henry Sinclair, John Gra- 
ham, David Lindſay, William Oliphant, Patrick Graham, John 
Fenton, William Abernethy, David Weyms, William Meiſchet, 
Fergus of Ardroſſen, Euſtach Maxwell, William Ramſay, Wil. 
liam Mowat, Allan Moray, Donald Campbell, John Cameron, 
Ronald. Chein, Alexander Seton, Andrew Leſly, Alexander 
Straton, and the remnant barons, freeholders, and whole com- 


munity of the kingdom of Scotland; ſending all dutiful re- 


verence, devoutly kifling his bolineſs's bleſſed feet. 

* Moſt holy father and lord, we know, and have gathered 
ſrom the acts and books of the ancients, that among other na- 
tions our nation of Scots was recorded with many praiſes, which, 
from the greater Scythia, paſſing the Tyrenian ſea, and the pil- 
lars of Hercules, and for a long time reſiding in Spain, among 
very fierce people, they could no where be ſubdued by any, how 
barbarous ſoever: and coming thence about twelve hundred 
years after, like the out-going of the people of Iſrael, they pur- 
chaſed, by many victories and much toil; theſe territories in the 
Weſt which they now poſſeſs, having expelled the Britons and 
deſtroyed the Picts; albeit frequently attacked by the Norwe- 
gians, Danes, and Englith ; aud always maintained their poſ- 
ſeſſions free of all ſervitude, as the hiſtories of all times teſtify. 
In their kingdom one hundred and thirteen kings of their royal 
progeny reigned, without the intervention of an alien; whoſe 
illuſtrious deſcendants and exploits, though they were not other. 
wiſe apparent, yet are abundantly conſpicuous from this, that 
the king of kings, and Lord Jeſus Chriſt, after his paſſion and 
reſurrection, called them, living in ,the outmoſt parts of the 
earth, firſt to his moſt —_ faith; nor would he have them con- 
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frmed by any in this einn 1 * his firſt apoſtle, although ſe. 
cond or third in order; to wit, the moſt meek Andrew, brother 
of St. Peter, whom our Saviour would have to be always = 
patron, 


« The moſt hate fathers, your ths being with 3 
concern perſuaded of theſe things, did beſtow upon this kingdom 


and people, as the flock of the brother of St. Peter, many fa; 


vours and privileges. Thus our nation hath hitherto, under 


their protection, continued free and undiſturbed; until the 
magnificent king of England, Edward, the father of the preſent 
king, did, under the pretence of a friend and ally, invade our 
kingdom in a hoſtile manner, when it wanted a head, and a peo- 
ple conſcious to themſelves of no guilt or guile, nor then AG” 
cuſtomed to quarrels and inſults. 

- © This prince's injuries, * a depredations, 


burnings, impriſonment. of biſhops, ſetting on fire of monaſte- 


ries, plundering and murdering of perſons in religious orders, 
and other outrages which he exerciſed upon that people, with- 


out the leaſt regard to. age, ſex, religion, or orders, none can 
_ expreſs, nor fully underſtand; but ſuch as e have 


taught. 


« From theſe {animerable evils, by the aſſiſtance of bi who 


binds up and heals the wounded, are we delivered by our very 


valiant prince, king and lord, Robert, who, in delivering his. 


people and inheritance out of the hands of their enemies, as an- 
other Maccabee or Joſhua, chearfully underwent troubles, toils, 


hardſhips, and dangers ; whom alſo Divine Providence, and the 


right of ſucceſſion, according to our laws and cuſtoms, which 
we will maintain to the utmoſt, and the due conſent and aſſent 
of us all; have made our prince and king. To him, as the de- 
liverer of the people, by preſerving our liberties, we are bound 
to adhere, as well upon account of his right, as by reaſon of 
his merit, and to him we will adhere: but if he deſiſt from wbat 
he has begun, and ſnew any. inclination to ſubject us or our 
kingdom to the kingdom of England, or to the Engliſh, we will 
uſe our utmoſt endeavour. to expel him immediately, as our 
enemy, and the ſub verter of his own and our right, and we will 
make another our king, who is able to defend us; for ſo lo 

as an hundred Scotimen remain alive, we will never be ſubjected 
any manner of way to the n of 9 
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to be equalled i in the chronicles of any nation in A.D, . 
thoſe * It. is remarkable e for ths 
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5 1329, ſpirit of civil and of religious independency, as 
to every point relating to their national liber 


It is not for a Aide and honour we fight; but only 
for liberty, which no good man loſeth but with His life. 

*. Wherefore, reverend father and lord, we, with the greateſt 
earneſtneſs and humility, beſeech you, that with a ſincere and 
pious diſpoſition, conſidering that with him whoſe" vicegerent 
you are on earth, there is no reſpect of perſons, nor diſtinction 

of Jew and Greek, of Scots or Engliſh'z and looking: with a 

5 fatherly eye upon the ſtraits and difficulties brought upon us and t 
the church of God by the Engliſh, your holineſs would be pleaſed p 

El 


> oh ag hid en. a 


to admioniſh the King of England, (who ſhould be content with 

what he poſſeſſes; for, of old, England uſed to ſuffice ſeven or . 
more kings) that he may not diſturb our peace in this ſmall te 
country, lying in the uttermoſt parts of the earth, and deſiring | 
nothing but that which is our own, ſince we are willing, in or- 


| der to procure a peace, to do moſt effectually whatever may be R 
donſiſtent with the conſtitution of our government. di 
* « Tt concerns you, holy father, to do this, who behold the : 
craetty of the heathens raging againſt the Chriſtians, and the in 
bounds of Chriſtianity daily ſtraĩtenèd, whereof che procuring if 
canſe is the wickedneſs of ' Chriſtians, and may perceive how 
much it derogates from the memory of your holineſs, if (as Goc | ag 
forbid) in your time the church in any part ou flier an ex 
echpſe, or be ſcandalized. | 
Play therefore yoiir holineſs be pleaſed to excite the Chriſ. to 


tian princes, who falſſy pretend that they cannot go to defend 
the Holy Land, by reaſon of the wars which they have with 
their neighbours; when the true cauſe of their impediment is, 
that they reckon upon a ſurer advantage, and a weaker” reſiſt- 
ance, in vanquiſhing neighbours of Ts power: but he who 
Enows alf things, knows how frankly our lord the king and we 
would go upon that expedition, if the king of England” would 
not diſturb us; which we proclaim and teſtify to the vicegerent 
of Cbriſt, and al Chriſtenldom. 
If your holineſs; giving too much faith to the tales of the 
Englim, ſhall not fi incerely believe theſe things, ant ſhall not 
kart to favour them in deſtroying of us, we are perfuaded 
at the Almighty will impute to you the deſtruction of the fouls 
d bodies, and the other hoſtilities" whith the Engliſh mall 
o mmit upon us, and we upon them; ſince that we are, and 
ſhall be, as in duty bound, obedient ſons in all things to 
vou, as God's vicegerent ; and to him, as the great king and 
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mous 28 to Robert's: 1 title to their 
Crown, according to the. conſtitutions of Scot -· 


land: in ſhort, the moſt devoted ſlave to deſ- 
potiſm, or indefeaſible right, cannot deny that 
the nobility of Scotland, at that time, thought 
that their laws were ſuperior to their king; 
that he was no mare than the guardian of his 


people's freedom, and diſmiſfible from his 


tempted to ſubvert it, 

This letter operated ſtrongly at the court of 
Rome, and produced an alteration of its con- 
duct towards Robert. His holineſs ſaw that he 
ſhould expoſe his authority to contempt, by 
iſſuing any more bulls, mandates, or anathemas, 
againſt the people of Scotland; and therefore, to 


extricate himſelf from his difficulty, he applied 


to Edward, by a bull, to make peace with Ro- 
bert in the beſt manner he could. Edward, 
fond of ſeizing an appearance of his devotion 
to the Holy See, immediately appointed the 
archbiſhop of Vork, the biſhop of Carliſle, Bal- 
dock, archdeacon of er er and 1 


judge, we EY — 2 of our canſe,. IG our N 
dence in him, and firmly hoping that he will perfect ſtrength j in 
us, and. confound” our enemies. And may the Almighty long 
preſerve your holineſs in health, for the good of his holy church. 


charge and ſovereignty the moment he oh» 


A negotia- 
tion. 


1320. 


Given at the monaſtery of Aberbrothock in Scotland, the | 


6xth day of April, in the year of our. Lord 1320, and of the 
TONE go (rages year,” | 


a Mm 2 | Scroop, 


# 
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&.D. 1521. Scroop, to negotiate a definitive treaty with Ro- 
bert. While this negotiation was going very 
flowly on, the diſcontents of the Engliſh nobi- 
lity, under the earl of Lancaſter, were revived, 
on account of the Spencers; and a ſtrong con= i «+ 

federaey was formed againſt Edward in the be- | 
ginning of the year 1321. Among the confede- | 


fraates we meet with the name of the biſhop of 
Confederacy - | 


againſt d- Carliſle, and of Umfraville earl of Angus. This : 
3 nobleman's anceſtors, who were Englith by ori- ] 
ginal, had obtained great eſtates in Scotland ( 

from David the firſt and his ſucceſſors; and by 1 
marrying the counteſs of Angus, became earls \ 

by that title, The baron of that name, who 

ſigns the letter to the pope, appears to have 7 

y been a younger brother; the head of the family e 
who had a great eſtate in England likewiſe, be- t 

ing an hereditary enemy to the title and perſon E 

of Robert, for which his eſtate had been forfeit- k 

ed in his father's life-time. He was at this time, t 

next to the earl of Lancaſter, the moſt conſider- C 

able of all the Engliſh barons; and by joining V 

with the diſcontented lords, he drew upon him- 8 

felf the indignation of both the ſovereigns. Ed- n 

ward, however, got the better of the confederacy, { 

and once more grew popular in his own king- 4} 

dom. Robert was attentive to every motion of d 

Edward and the confederated lords; and the f. 

earl of Hereford, the moſt active among them, fe 

_ their contederacy 1 in danger of being a 


cruſhed, d 
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cruſhed, entered into a ſecret correſpondence, 
which was managed by the earl of Murray, 
with Robert. - One SirRichard Chaplain of Top- 


ch was employed at firſt as the agent of the 


confederate lords ; and their negotiation ſeems 
to have been of the moſt dangerous ann 
to Edward's crown and perſon. IX, 

| Upon the rolls of parliament, a ſafe-condu& 


appears to have been granted by the earl of 


Murray to Sir John Mowbray, and Sir Roger 
Chfford, with forty of their attendants, to come 
into Scotland. Confidering the terms upon 
which that party then ſtood with Edward, we 


can ſcarcely doubt that their errand was to 
make” terms with Robert ; and a letter was pro- 
guced by Edward's party, under the ſeal of the 


jord Douglas, addreſſed to king Arthur, a name 
by which the carl of Lancaſter was generally 
known. It is true, the caution of the conſpira- 
tors was ſo great, that we know nothing of the 


contents of thoſe and other letters; but the 


very mention of a correſpondence . with the 
Scots proved fatal to the confederated lords, 
many of whom ſubmitted to Edward, and were 


ſent to different priſons. The earl of Lancaſter 


ſtill continued raiſing forces in the North, in 
daily expectation of the Scots declaring in his 
favour. He was joined by the earl of Here- 
ford; but Harclay, biſhop and ſherift of Carliſle, 
an ave experienced ſoldier, by Edward's or- 
ders, took his meaſures ſo well, that he cut off 

all 
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and a con- 
ſpiracy. 
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A D.1gia; all communication between the Scots and che 


two'earls. The truth is, Robert feems not to 
have been much in earneſt about ſupporting the 
earls, as the truce between the two kingdoms. 
was not yet expired. This I believe was the 
true reaſon, why they were defeated by Ed- 
ward; the earl of Hereford was killed at Bo- 
reugh- bridge, and the earl of Lancaſter, was 
taken priſoner as they were endeavouring to 


fight their way into Scotland. The carl of Lan- 


caſter, after a ſolemn trial before Edward and 


his peers at Pomfret, was condemned to death, 
and beheaded. The reader, in the notes, will 
find the charge againſt him for correſponding 
with the Scots #. This is all the relation which 
this ee has with our Reeg. 


„ Allo 1 the aid earl, with the late earl of Hereford, 64 
other their fellow traitors, endeavoured to make a confederaty 
with Robert Bruce king of Scots, Thomas Randolph, James 
Douglas, and other Scotchmen, enemies to the king and king- 
dom; the which confederacy was found, in the form of an in- 
denture, upon the perſon of the earl of Hereford, when he was, 
killed, which there follows at large, and is to this effect, viz+ 

That one John de Denham was to tell Robert, king of Scotland, 

and the lord Thomas Randolph, earl of Murray, and the lord 
James Douglas, on the behalf of the earls of Lancaſter and Here- 
ford, and their allies, that if the king of Scots, and the ſaid lords, 
would come with all their power to the aſſiſtance of the ſaid earls, 
&c. at ſuch times and places as ſhould be agreed, and would miſ-. 
chief or deſtroy thoſe whom the ſaid earls would have hurt and 
deſtroyed, and fave thoſe whom they would have faved ; that then 
the ſaid earls would live and die with them in maintenance. of 


. - their quarrel, ſaving any claim, conqueſt, or ſigniory over Eng- 


land, Wales, or Ireland; and that if the king of Scots.ſhould be 
hindered by ſickneſs, or any other occaſion, ſo that he could not 
come in his own perſon; that then the ſaid earl of Murray, and 
lord is; ſhould perform, and do. whatſoeyer: they had already 

aſſured 


* 
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 Fhe'truce being expired without any renewal, 
Edward, who was now freed from alt domeſtic 
inſurre&ions, once more reſumed his prepara: - 
tions to invade Seotland, on which he was fo 
intent, that he ſent to his French dominions for 
4 number of ſlingers and pikemen. His partiaz 
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ment ſeconded his intentions, by granting him 


extraordinary ſupplies; but adviſed him to put 
off his expedition from the middle of June to 
the twenty fifth of July, when he. was to bei at- 
tended by all his military tenants. This delay 
proved favourable to Robert, who; before the 
expiration of the truce, had an army- ready on 
the borders to enter England. He accorditiglyy 
by the way of Carlifle, penetrated eighty miles 
on che fide of Lancathire; and being joined by 
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Douglas, he returned to Scotland before he 
could be oppoſed by Edward. On the ſecond of 
july we find Edward iſſuing a writ, directed tu 
Harclay, then earl of Carliſſe, his warden 6f 
the marches, commanding him to raiſe all the 
inhabitants of Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and 
Lancafhire, , from ſixteen to fixty, to take arms3 


ified the fait cirle” and their allies; and would nevet march | 


4gainſt them in aid of the king of England; and whehſveyer the 
faid earls, &c. ſhould make an end of their quarrel, they mould uſe 
their utthbſt endeavor that a good peace be made between ths 
two kingdoms. of England and Scotland; and that, in the mean 
time, they (the Scots) ſhould hold the faid kingdom, as. peaceably 
70 (hs * Eng) ſhould & 2 N 7788 9 
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4b 1328, and, ih the mean' time, to carry off from their 


grounds all their cattle and effects, leſt they 
| ſhould fall into the hands of the Scots. Being 
ſenſible of the benefit which Robert had re- 
ceived, from being ſupplied with arms and 
proviſions by the Flemings, he ordered his 
barons of the cinque - ports to deſtroy all the 
ſhips of that country which ſhould be found 
carrying ſupplies to the Scots; and he appointed 
Robert Leyburn, the moſt experienced of all 
his ſea-officers, to be admiral of the fleet that 
was to attend him during his expedition. 
It was the latter end of July before he could 
bent it ; and entering Scotland, as uſual, with 
a vaſt armament, he found it ſo much impo- 
veriſhed by the precautions Robert and his 
generals had taken, that he was forced to de- 
pend upon his fleet for the ſubſiſtence of his 
army. Though he met no troops in the field 
to oppoſe him, Robert having retired north - 
wards; yet he proceeded with inexpreſſible 
fury. The monaſteries of Melros and Dry- 
burgh were burnt, and even their aged inhabi- 
tants put to the ſword. He advanced, indeed, 
as far as Edinburgh; but, by this time, his 
ſupplies from his fleet failed him, and he found 
himſelf in danger of loſing all his army thro 
Famine, and was obliged to return ſouthwards. 
Robert, who was at hand to obſerve his mo- 
tions, followed him with ſome choſen troops, 
cut off his convoys and ſtragglers, and routed 
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7 bis army near the abbey of Byland near Malton. 


In chis battle, which ſeems rather to have been 
a ſurprize than a regular engagement, the earl 
of Richmond was taken priſoner; and Edward, 
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after loſing all his plate, money, and baggage, 


was purſued to the very gates of York, where 
he narrowly eſcaped being taken priſoner, Ro- 
bert was too wiſe to think of making all the 
advantages which a more incautious conqueror 
would have aimed at in this campaign. He 
was contented with burning the town of Rip- 
pon, and obliging that of Beverley to pay him 
four hundred pounds contribution-money ; and 
then he returned, with the booty he had mage, 
to his own dominions. 

Robert, now broken with fatigues, rather 
than age, was, at this time, in earneſt for a 
treaty which might leave the young ſon (late- 
ly born to him) and his dominions, in tran- 
quillity. He found that Edward had once 
more gained the court of Rome to his intereſt, 
and, before he left England, he entered into a 
very extraordinary negotiation with the new 
earl of Carliſle. It ſeems to have ariſen from 


the deſtitute ſtate of the northern inhabitants 


of England, who received no benefit from the 
protection of their government. The great ſer- 


vices which the earl had performed for his coun- 


try, had probably made him preſume too much 
upon his own importance; and his correſpon- 
dence with Robert coming to Edward's ears, he 

Vor. Il. 'Nn iſſued 
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A. p. 1923, iſſued letters, admoniſhing the earl, and his other 
northern ſubjects, to deſiſt from ſuch practices. 

Ho far the earl regarded thoſe letters does not 
appear; but it is certain, that on the fifth of Fe- 
bruary, a writ was iſſued for apprehending him; . 
and his place, as lord lieutenant of the marches, 
was given to the earl of Kent. A commiſſion F 
was then made out to try him; and the affair was F 
ſo alarming to the nation, that Edward thought 0 
proper to publiſh a manifeſto, ſetting forth his ] 
guilt, and that he had no authority for entering F 
into any ſuch correſpondence, The earl being h 
brought to his trial at Carliſle before his judges, n 
the charge againſt him was, „That, without * 
the king's knowledge, he had entered into a B 

treaty with Robert Bruce, whom, and his heirs, th 

by oath and writ, the ſaid earl obliged to main- g 

tain on the throne of Scotland ; that he was to di 
name fix perſons, and Bruce other ſix, who 


were to be veſted with full and irrepealable F® 
powers to ſettle the affairs of both Kingdoms; hi 
and that he had made the people ſwear to the un 
obſervance of the ſame.” Though thoſe are the * 
only articles mentioned in the ſentence of de- fe 
gradation and death, yet I find others that af. pe 
terwards paſſed upon that nobleman 1 in the chro- of 
cle of Lannercoſt, importing, Re 

te That in conſideration of this peace, the king of 
of Scots ſhould pay the king of England the ml 
ſum of eighty thouſand marks in ten 7 at co 


eight thouſand marks per annum.“ | * 
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It was alſo agreed, that king Edward ſhould 
hab the diſpoſal in marriage of his (viz. king Ro- 
bert's) eldeſt ſon, according to the agreement of 
the twelve noblemen above-mentioned, for the 
good of both kingdoms, neither of which was to 
receive each other's enemies; but that if the king 
of England would not agree to his treaty within 
one year next enſuing, then the king of Scots 
was to be free from the ſaid engagements; Thoſe 
laſt mentioned articles have no other authenti- 
city. than what I have mentioned ; and they are 
highly . improbable, though very poſſibly they 
might have been mentioned by the earl, or ſome 
of the northern barons, during the negotiation: 
Be that. as it may, it is certain that he was, by 
the ſentence of his judges, ignominiouſly de- 
graded from his knighthood, and fuſfered the 


death of a traitor at Carliſle. 
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The earl of 
Carliſle 
headed. 83 


When. we conſider the complexion of Ed- 


 ward's hiſtory, the corruption of his judges, and 


his fondneſs for the two Spencers, who looked 
upon the earl of Carliſle as their rival, together 
with the total ignorance we are under of the de- 
fence made by the latter, we cannot help ſuſ- 
pecting, that he fell a victim to the intrigues 
of his enemies. So conſummate a politician as 
Robert was, during the then proſperous ſtate 
of his affairs, can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed to ſub- 
mit the ſettlement of his kingdom to a few in- 
conſiderable northern barons; ſo that we muſt 
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at leaſt ſuſpend our judgment as to che ears 


” guilt. 
The French ambaſſador, or rebdent; at Ed- 


ward's court, the lord Senly, had been made a 


priſoner by Robert (but more probably he ſuf- 
fered himſelf to become ſo) at the battle of Bo- 


rough- bridge. As Robert ſeems to have been 
very delicate with regard to the law of nations, 
he ſet him at liberty; and he entered upon the 
office of a mediator between the two nations, 
we ſuppoſe with the conſent of his court. Sen- 
ly, upon his return to England, found no dif- 
ficulty in bringing Edward to agree to a truce; 
but a point of form interpoſed; and nothing 
can . preſent the reader with 2 better idea of 
Robett's ſpirit and good ſenſe, than the follow- 
ing letter which he wrote to the ambaffador. 

« You may remember, Sir, that, before you 
left Scotland, we told you, that we were wil- 


ling to enter into a treaty with the king of 


England, provided that the kingdom of Scot- 
land ſhould remain free and independent to 
ourſelves: and our heirs, and that our allies 
ſhould ſuffer no prejudice ; and now we have 
received a tranſcript from the king, bearing, 
that he grants a truce to the Scots in arms 
againſt him. A way of ſpeaking very ſtrange ; 
for, in all former treaties, although he did 
not give us the title of king, yet he named us 
as chief and I MTS on the one ſide, as he 
| did 
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did himfef on the other; whereas now he 
makes, no more mention of us than of the 


meaneſt of our people. Wherefore be not ſur- 
priſed that we cannot agree to this truce, as 
it is worded ; yet we ſhall ratify it, if he thinks 
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fit to expreſs himſelf otherwiſe, If he does, 


he mult alfo find a ſafe - guard to Sir Alexander 
Seton, Sir William Mountfichet, and Walter 
Twynham, whom we deſign to ſend to Eng- 


land, in order to take his oath that he ſhall 
faithfully obſerve the articles agreed to; but 


know that we are to ſtay no longer than till 


Wedneſday after Eaſter, wherefore let us have }”; 


an anſwer in all haſte, March 21ſt. 1323.” 
Upon Robert's receiving ſatisfaction as to 
what he complained of, the conferences went 
on at Thorp in Yorkſhire, on the footing of 
a truce for thirteen years, The Scotch com- 
miſſioners were Thomas Randolph earl of Mur- 
ray, Sir John Menteith, Sir Robert Lawder, 
William biſhop of St. Andrew's, and Walter 
de Twynham, clerk. After various difficul- 
ties were ſurmounted, a truce for thirteen 
years was at laſt concluded, upon the following 
terms: © That all matters which ſhould hap- 
pen in debate between the ſubjects of the two 
crowns, ſhould be ſettled by the wardens of 
the marches, or rather of the truce : That all 
forts. and fortreſſes, on the frontiers of both 
kingdoms, ſhould remain in ſtatu quo: That 
the wardens of the marches ſhould grant ſafe - 
conducts 
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A. b. 1233 · conducts for free communications: That each 


nation ſhould ſhelter and aſſiſt the ſhips of the 
other, when driven into its ports by ſtreſs of 
weather; and that neither ſhould make any 
advantage of the wrecks, but reſtore all that 
ſhould be ſaved to the reſpective owners.“ 
Another article regulated the freedom of com- 
merce and intercourſe. Another, That Bruce 
might not be obſtructed in his application of 
having the interdict upon himſelf and his king- 
dom taken off: and another article, That nei- 
ther party ſhould aid the enemies of the other, 
except in the caſe of a war with the king of 
France. The other articles were matters of 
form. | | 
Fordun and Barbour. mention a plot which 
broke out againſt Robert, but they do not 
agree as to the preciſe time; the latter having 
fixed it poſterior to the victory obtained by 
Robert at Byland. We have no reaſon to 
doubt of the fact, but we are in the dark as to 
particulars, any-farther than that William lord 
'Soules was at the head of. the conſpiracy. The 
chief of the conſpirators were Sir David, who 
is called the Brechin, and who. went by the 
name of © the Flower of Chivalry,” Gilbert Ma- 
lyerd, John of Logie, and Richard Brown. I 
have already mentioned, that the father or an- 
ceſtor of this lord Soules was one of the candi- 
dates for the crown of Scotland during the 
competition; and, according to Barbour, the 
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intention of the conſpirators was to have placed 
Soules upon the throne. - The plot was diſco- 
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vered by a lady (probably the counteſs of 


Strathern) to Robert, and Soules was arreſted 
in Berwick, from whence he was carried to 


Dumbarton. In à parliament held at Scone; 


Soules, who we are told had three hundred 


and ſixty followers in his livery, beſides eigh- 


teen knights, together with the counteſs of 


Strathern, who had made terms both for him 


and herſelf, were convicted, and condemned 
to perpetual impriſonment, in which Soules 
died. In Miles, the father of this counteſs of 
Strathern, who was married to the Engliſh earl 
of Warren, the male line of that great earldom, 
which was a palatinate, became extinct. The 
other conſpirators met with a harder meaſure, 
being hanged and quartered by horſes; but the 
fate of David the Brechin, who was the dar- 
ling of the nobility and the army, was party: 
cularly ſevere, 

He was ſon to Henry, the We ſon of 
David earl of Huntingdon; and the charge 
proved againſt him amounted to no more than 


miſpriſion of treaſon. This was held to be 
capital, and he likewiſe ſuffered the death of a 


traitor. In going to his execution he was at- 
tended by his friend, Elgelram de Umfraville 
(whom I have mentioned to have been brother 


Noble be- 
haviour of 


Umfraville. 


to the earl of Angus) who acted a part that 


gives * a reſpectable place in hiſtory. Per- 
ceiving 
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nne ceiving the people preſs to ſee the execution, 


he told them aloud, that he had ſeen them aſ- 
ſemble in greater crowds to receive his bounty, 


than they then did to behold his puniſhment. 
When the execution was over, he gave his 


friend s' body a decent burial; and then re- 
pairing to Robert, begged the favour he wonld 
give him leave to diſpoſe of his lands in Scot. 
land. Robert, ſtartled at this requeſt, aſked 
him the reaſon; and he gallantly. owned, that 
he could not think of remaining in a land where 
ſuch a man as David Brechin had ſuffered ſo 
ignominious a death. Robert, with equal mag- 


nanimity, granted his requeſt; and Umfra- 
ville having diſpoſed of his eſtate, retired to 


England, where he arrived juſt before the long 


truce was figned. A man of his conſequence 
could not fail of being agreeable to Edward, 
who aſked his advice and opinion, whether 


the Scots would be able to hold out another 


invaſion. He frankly. anſwered in the affirma- 
tive, & and that his majeſty was greatly de- 
ceived as to the ſtate of Robert's army, which 
was compoſed of better troops than his own. 
But, added he, Robert is old, and may die; 
ſign therefore a long truce; and the Scots, in 


the mean time, will forget the uſe of arms ;” 


which Edward accordingly did. 
Euſtace de Maxwell, Walter de Berclay, 
Heriff of Aberdeen, Sir Patrick de Grahame, 


Hamelin de Troupe, and Euſtace de Retreve, or 
Kuth⸗- 
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upon the ſame charge; but were acquitted for 
want of evidence, 
As the above executions are the moſt dt 
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Difficulties 


concerning 


onable part of Robert's reign, I have related 92 


them after the beſt authorities. I muſt not, 
however, ſtifle the account of the ſame conſpi- 
racy given by Boece and Buchanan. Accord- 


ing to them, Robert, i in a parliament at Perth, 


demanded his nobles to produce the charters 
by which they held their lands; whereupon 
they ſhewed him their naked Wen He diſ- 


ſembled; but the nobles being afraid of his re- 


ſentment, they entered into a correſpondence 


with Edward, which Was diſcovered in the hol- 


low ſtick of a pilgrim; and Robert thereupon 
ordered Soules, who was governor of Berwick, 
to be arreſted. This account, not to mention 
the great diſparity of its authenticity, and part of 
it being of a piece with what happened in the 
Engliſh parliament under Edward the firſt, is 


full of inconſiſtencies.” Is it to be ſuppoſed that 


2 prince, equally wiſe and brave, who, like Ro- 
bert, had been carried through ſeas of blood to 
his throne, by the affections of his ſubjects, 


would take the firſt opportunity of kindling a 


civil war, when a foreign one was raging; or 
that he would, during ſuch a fluctuation of in- 
tereſt as both wars muſt produce, make ſo un- 
reaſonable a demand upon his ſubjects? Per- 
haps, when we conſider the ſtate of property, 

Vo. II. Oo not 
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A. D. 1323. not, only in Scotland but in England, at that 

time, two thirds of its greateſt land-holders held 
their lands by preſcription, and had no charters 
to produce &. 
But after all, hana the. account. given us he 
Buchanan and Boece, of this tranſaction, can - 
not be admitted, yet that a conſpiracy was form- 
ed at this time againſt Robert's government, 1s 

undeniable. There can. be no doubt that the 
Baliol party was ſtill very, ſtrong in Scotland; 
and that nothing would be wanting, on the part 
of Edward, to abet every plot to diſpatch Robert, 
on whoſe perſon the whole hopes of the Scotch 
patriots depended. Beſides thoſe we have men- 
tioned, who ſuffered on account of this conſpi- 
racy, Boece ſpeaks of the earl of Buchan, part 
of whofe lands were given to William Hay, 
with the place of conſtable , in the room of 
William Quincy, who, he ſays, was executed 
at the ſame time, and for the ſame treaſon; and 
the other part was given to William Keith. 
Mention is likewiſe made of Roger Mowbray 
as one of the. conſpirators ;. and though he died 
during the * yet he was convicted of the 
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DOE When Edward the firſt tema a ſight of his noblemens' 
charters, he meant only thoſe from the conqueſt of England; and 
even theſe were not producible. Scotland had undergone no 
conqueſt, 

+ Nothing can be more certain, than tat the office of conſtable 
of Scotland was given to Gilbert Hay, in the ninth year of Robert, 
the original charter, the copy of which was engraved and publiſh- 
ed by Mr. ee bein - ſill extant in the family of Tree. 
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treaſon, and his carcaſe was deemed to ſuffer the 


puniſhment he would have undergone had he 
been alive; but Robert 'remitted the ſentence. 


This accounts for the abſurd practice, that after- 


wards obtained in Scotland, of taking dead 
bodies out of their raven, and n them 
as traitors. | 

During the negotiation for the truce, Robert 
had ſent his nephew, the earl of Murray, and 
the biſhop of Glaſgow, as his ambaſſadors to the 
court of Rome, to obtain abſolution for the in- 
terdict he and his kingdom lay under. His 


holineſs, exaſperated by Robert's former diſre- 
gard of his authority, at firſt rejected their ſuit, 
but at laſt granted it, by the interceſſion of the 


king of France. Robert's earneſtneſs in this af- 


Negotiation | 
with the 
pope. 


* 


fair is a ſtrong proof how ſolicitous he was of 


leaving his kingdom in tranquility to his ſon; 
and perhaps his own infirmities had ſomewhat 
abated that high ſpirit, which had diſtinguiſhed 
the former part of his reign. Fordun ſays, that 
the year in which the conſpiracy was ſuppreſſed, 
two legates came from the pope to Robert, at 
Berwic ; but we are not informed that they ob- 
tained admittance into Scotland. It is certain, 
that in the year 1326, Robert renewed the na- 
tional league between France and Scotland ; and 
the civil diſturbances which were then ripening 
in England, afforded him great advantages. 

The renewal of the league between France 


and Scotland had a more deep purpoſe than our 
O0 2 | hiſtorians 
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hiſtorians apprehended. Charles the Fair, of 
France, had no children of his own; and the 


king of England's ſon being next in blood to 
that crown, he was not ſure how far the Salic 


law would operate in favour of Philip de Valois, 
who, according to the French conſtitution, was 
to be his ſucceſſor. Charles thought that, in 
caſe of any diſpute, Robert would be the moſt 
ufeful ally that the French nation could have. 
A ſpecial clauſe was therefore inſerted in the 
treaty, that “ in caſe either the king of 
France, or the king of Scotland, ſhould die; ſo 
that it-may be uncertain who is the lawful ſuc- 
ceſſor to the crown; the title ſhall, in ſuch caſe, 
be decided by the nobility of each kingdom, 
who ſhall declare the perſon having the right 
to reign.” After this declaration, the contrac- 
ting parties ſeverally agreed, each for himſelf, 
e That they will not only oppoſe other princes 
(the original tyrants) from taking .any advan- 
tage of the kingdom thus diſputed ; but like- 
wile, if it ſhall be found neceſſary, ſhall appear 
with a * army in defence of the lawful 
heir.” 

The depoſition of Edward the ſecond, which 
happened about this time, juſtified the wiſdom 
of this treaty. Without entering into the mo- 
tives or principles of that revolution on the 
part of the Englith, it is certain that Robert 
thought himſelf no longer bound to obſerve the 


truce; and it is not at all improbable that he diſ- 


approved 
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approved of Edward the ſecond's depoſition, 4. P. 1327. 


and refuſed to own his ſon as king, during his 
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War again 
breaks out 
between the 


father's life-time. Robert had for ſome time fore- Scotch and 


ſeen the event; and at the time of the younger 


Edward's ſucceſſion, he had a ſtrong body of 
troops lying on the borders, which they paſſed 


the moment they knew of the elder Edward's | 
reſignation. Their firſt object was the re-taking 


of Norham-caſtle, which had fallen into the 
hands of the Engliſh ; but in this they failed, 
through the vigilance of Sir Robert Manners, 
the governor. Ambaſſadors from the court of 
England were at this time in Scotland; but we 
know not whether Robert admitted them to 
any audience in that character. I am apt to 
think he did not; for we are told that, after 
they had reſided for ſome time at his court, he 
ſent a public information. to the Engliſh go- 


vernment, that he was preparing to invade Eng- X 


land with fire and ſword. He was then un- 
fit to take the field in perſon ; but he delegated 
the command of his army, as uſual, to his two 


brave generals, the earl of Murray, and the lord 
Douglas. If we are to believe the Engliſh au- 


thors, {for I find no good Scotch authority to 
aſcertain the fact) Robert at this time had an 
army of twenty thouſand horſe, but without 
foot in proportion. Young Edward ſent his 
uncle, the earl-marſhal of England, to ſecure 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne. The lord Robert Ufford, 


and 


the Engliſh, 
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A. b. 2327. and the lord John Mowbray, threw themſelves, 


with a body of men, into Carliſle, which was go- 
verned by the lord Lacy; and two thouſand fo- 
reigners were taken into pay under lord John of 
Hainault. Upon the whole, the younger Edward 
is ſaid, at this juncture, to have had no fewer 
than a hundred thouſand men in his army. His 
mother, who was a foreigner, equally laſcivious 
as laviſh, had one third more revenue than her 
ſon, on account of her large debts, if we are to 
believe Engliſh authors; but a ſhameful par- 
tiality for Mortimer began now to alarm young 
Edward and his friends; and there is no deny- 
ing that it was of great advantage to Scotland. 
The Engliſh army rendezvouſed at the city of 
York, to the number of ſixty thouſand men; 
but the inſolence of the foreigners, who were 
abetted by the queen- mother, drew upon them 
the reſentment of the Engliſh ſo ſeverely, that 
had not young Edward interpoſed, at her re- 
queſt, they muſt have been cut in pieces. A 
conſiderable deal of blood-ſhed however hap- 
pened, and part-of the city of York was burnt 
down in the fray. 

From York'the Engliſh advanced to Durham 
and they underſtood, to their amazement, that 
the troops, who had been ſent to reinforce the 
garriſons of Carliſle and Newcaſtle, had ſuffered 
the Scots to paſs the Tyne; and that the latter, 
after beating a — the Engliſh militia at Dar- 

lington, 
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lington, had renewed their ravages. Edward was A. p. 2325. 


full of ſpirits, but young and inexperienced. His 
army was clogged with great quantities of bag - 
gage, and he found it unable to bring the 
Scots to an engagement, though the two bodies 
were often within ſight of each other. He came 
at laſt to a reſolution to diſencumber his army 
of all their heavy carriages, and to follow the 
Scots by the ſmoke of the burnings with 


which they laid waſte the country. Even this 


expedient proved unſucceſsful; and it was 
determined, in Edward's council, to paſs the 
Tyne, and to carry the war into Scotland itſelf, 


By executing this project, which was unknown- 
to the Scots, Edward got a day's march of his 


enemies, and paſſed the Tyne, but found his 
army deſtitute of proviſions, and in a moſt 


miſerable - condition; the waters of the Tyne 


having riſen ſo much, that Edward's foot could 
not, for ſome time, paſs the river. They were 
then mid-way between Newcaſtle and Carliſle; 


and, by their late motions, they had loſt all in- 


telligence of the Scots ; ſo that Edward thought 
proper to offer a hundred pounds in land, to 
any who could diſcover them. | 


Edward's army continued ſtill to be divided 
by the river; and he at laſt reſolved to repaſs 


it, about ſeven miles lower; that he might take 


quarters in the fertile biſhopric of Durham. | 


t was not without prodigious: difficulties, and 


Joſing a number of his horſes, that Edward ef- 
fected 
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and the lord John Mowbray, threw themſelves, 
with a body of men, into Carliſle, which was go- 
verned by the lord Lacy; and two thouſand fo- 
reigners were taken into pay under lord John of 


Hainault. Upon the whole, the younger Edward 


to the great 
detriment of 
the latter, 


is ſaid, at this juncture, to have had no fewer 
than a hundred thouſand men in his army. His 
mother, who was a foreigner, equally laſcivious 
as laviſh, had one third more revenue than her 
ſon, on account of her large debts, if we are to 
believe Engliſh authors; but a ſhameful par- 
tiality for Mortimer began now to alarm young 
Edward and his friends; and there is no deny- 
ing that it was of great advantage to Scotland, 
The Engliſh army rendezvouſed at the city of 
York, to the number of ſixty thouſand men; 
but the inſolence of the foreigners, who were 
abetted by the queen- mother, drew upon them 
the reſentment of the Engliſh ſo ſeverely, that 
had not young Edward interpoſed, at her re- 


queit, they muſt have been cut in pieces. A 


conſiderable deal of blood-ſhed however hap- 
pened, and part of the city of York was burnt 
down in the fray. 

From York'the Engliſh advanced to Durham 
and they underſtood, to their amazement, that 
the troops, who had been ſent to reinforce the 


_ garriſons of Carliſle and Newcaſtle, had ſuffered 


the Scots to paſs the Tyne; and that the latter, 
after beating a party of the Engliſh militia at Dar- 
lington, 
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lington, had renewed their ravages. Edward was A. p. 2322. 


full of ſpirits, but young and inexperienced. His 
army was clogged with great quantities of bag - 
gage, and he found it unable to bring the 
Scots to an engagement, though the two bodies 
were often within ſight of each other. He came 
at laſt to a reſolution to diſencumber his army 
of all their heavy carriages, and to follow the 
Scots by the ſmoke of the burnings with 


which they laid waſte the country. Even this 


expedient proved unſuccefsful ; and it was 
determined, in Edward's council, to paſs the 
Tyne, and to carry the war into Scotland itſelf, 
By executing this project, which was unknown 


to the Scots, Edward got a day's march of his 


enemies, and paſſed the Tyne, but found his 
army deſtitute of proviſions, and in a moſt 
miſerable condition; the waters of the Tyne 
having riſen ſo much, that Edward's foot could 
not, for ſome time, paſs the river. They were 
then mid-way between Newcaſtle and Carliſle; 
and, by their late motions, they had loſt all in- 
telligence of the Scots ; ſo that Edward thought 
proper to offer a hundred pounds in land, to 
any who could diſcover them. 
Edward's army continued ſtill to be divided 


by the river; and he at laſt reſolved to repaſs 


it, about ſeven miles lower, that he might take 
quarters in the fertile biſhopric of Durham. 
it was not without prodigious difficulties, and 


Joſing a number of his horſes, that Edward ef- 


fected 
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A. D. 1327. fected the rejunction of his foot and cavalry, 


The Scots 
diſcovered, 


The Scotch hiſtorians have left us in the dark 
as to the motions of their army ; but their of- 
ficers ſeem to have had no apprehenſion from 


the unwieldy divided numbers of their ene- 


mies, as appears from their conduct. They 
had made an Engliſhman, one Thomas Rokeſby, 


a priſoner; and he informing them, that it 


was in their power to enrich him with an hun- 
dred pounds a year in land, they magnani- 
mouſly ſet him at liberty; and when he arrived 
in the Engliſh camp, he made the diſcovery ; 
upon which Edward not only gave him the 
reward, but knighted him in ſight of all his 
army. Upon reconnoitring that of the Scots, 
he found that it lay about the diſtance of 'three 


miles, upon a riſing- ground, with the river 
Ware in its front. 


Edward gave orders to 
form the line of battle, and was advancing 
with a reſolution to paſs the river, when he 
ſaw the Scots leave the riſing-ground, and 
form ſuch a diſpoſition on the banks of the ri- 
ver, as to render his paſling it impracticable. 
His ſituation exaſperated him ſo much, that he 
ſent a defiance, as was the cuſtom of thoſe 
days, to his enemies; and offered to retire, to 
leave them at liberty to 'paſs the river; and 
promiſing to fight them, if they would .com- 
ply with the ſame condition on their part, 

The Scotch generals called a council of war, 
and very properly ſent to inform Edward, that 
it 
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it was abſurd to think that he was to direct 4. p. ge 
them in their operations, eſpecially as he knew 
that his numbers were treble to theirs. This 
anſwer determined Edward to change his plan 
of operations, and to paſs the river at another 
place. For three days the two armies faced 
each other, but in very different circumſtances. 


; The provident Scots had plenty in their camp, 
while all the friendly offices of the neighbour- 
: ing country could not prevent Edward's army 
dom being diſtreſſed to the laſt degree for want 
: of proviſions. The Scots faw his intentions, 
: and fitently decamping, they removed to Stan- 
« hope park, where they took up a new ſpot, 
an more advantageous than what they had 
x left; for they had not only the Ware in their 
K front, but theif rear and flanks were ſecured 
$ by impaſſable woods and bogs. Edward, how. 
| ever, paſſed the river, but found his enemies 
> I] could be only attacked in their front, and that 


4 at a prodigious diſadvantage. He and his fo- 
reign officers, however, exulted upon the cows 
ardice, as they called it, of the Scots; and 
they lay encamped in ſo diſorderly a manner, 
e chat the lord Douglas, who commanded the nad. 
Scots, formed a ſcheme for ſurpriſing Edward 2 
p in his tent, and carrying him off. With this 
| view he picked out five hundred of his beſt 
horſe, according to Barbour, but other authors 
mention only two hundred, and making a 
large circuit, he fell into the Engliſh camp with 
VoI. II. | * irre- 
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irreſiſtible fury, and made directly for Edward's 
tent. According to the Engliſh authors, that 
prince , would have certainly been killed or 
taken priſoner, had it not been for his own 


valour. His chamberlain and chaplain were 


killed in endeavouring to ſave him; but Ed- 
ward drawing his ſword, made ſo good a de- 
fence, that his guards had time to come to his 
relief. Douglas, in. this deſperate attempt, is 
ſaid to have killed about three hundred of the 
Engliſh; but finding he was difcovered, he 
blew his horn, which aſſembled his men; and 
giving orders for a retreat, he brought up the 
rear in perſon, and returned to the Scotch 
camp, tho* not without contderable loſs on his 
Own part *. 
Notwithſtanding the valour with which this 
exploit was conducted, the Scots, after their 
enemies had paſſed the river, found their ſitua- 
tion altered much for the worſe, and that they 
were in their turn threatened with a ſcarcity of 
proviſions. When Douglas told his adventure 
to the earl of Murray, the latter propoſed to 
give the Englifh battle, but Douglas was of a 
different opinion; and it was reſolved to make 
the beft retreat they could to their own coun- 


lt is ſurpriſing that Barbour, who is very minute in his re- 
lations, does not mention the particular circumſtance of Edward's 
danger. He ſays, that Douglas entered the Engliſh camp at a 
place where no watch was kept, but that he was diſcovered by 
two Engliſh ſoldiers. Barbour, very poſſibly, did not much ap- 
prove of Douglas's deſign upon Edward's perſon, _ 

try 
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try, but to give out the orders in ſo ambiguous 4. p. 1328.” 


a manner, as to deceive the Engliſh. - This 
retreat was conducted with admirable foreſight. 
Proclamation was made, that all their troops 
ſhould be under arms next morning, and a 
priſoner was ſuffered to eſcape to give Edward 
intelligence of this order. He imagined that 
the Scots intended to fight him; upon which 
he called in all his out-parties, and formed his 
army in a line of battle. While this was do- 
ing, the Scots gained ſome hours march; and 
when day began to break, Edward was in- 
formed of their departure. His army fell into 


a kind of deſpondency; and in a council of 


war it was reſolved, that, conſidering their 
late fatigues, and that the greateſt part of the 
Scotch army conſiſted of cavalry, it would be 
unadviſeable to purſue them, but that they 
ſhould take poſſeſſion of their camp. The Eng- 


liſh authors are full of the extraordinary ap- 


pearance it made. Nothing was to be ſeen but 
ſhoes made of the undreſt hides of cattle, and 


wooden ſpits, from whence depended ſkins of 


the ſame kind, filled with water for boiling 
their victuals. Froiſſard, who was a foreigner, 
and preſent in the expedition, gives us a very 


extraordinary idea of the cookery of the Scotch 


ſoldiers in thoſe days. He ſays, that moſt of 
them carried about them a ſmall bag of oat- 
meal, which they kneaded into bread, and 


baked it upon ſmall thin iron plates, which - 


Pp 2 ſeems, 
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ſeems, in fact, to have been part of their ar- 
mour. Be that as it may, they undoubtedly 


had, through their temperance and abſtemi- 


oulneſs, great advantages over their enemies. 


A peace ſet 
on foot. 


Upon comparing all the circumſtances of 
this very extraordinary campaign, ſome, wri- 


ters ſay, that Mortimer, and the queen- mother 


of England's party, had ſecret intelligence with 
the heads of the Scots, and that they were 
privy to the manner in which the retreat of 
the latter was conducted. It is certain, that 
ſuch a correſpondence was afterwards made an 
article of impeachment againſt Mortimer; and 
yet this opinion is hardly reconcileable to the 
deſperate attempt made by Douglas upon Ed- 


. ward's perſon. Edward returned to Durham, 


and marched from thence to York with his 
army, which, during four-and-twenty days, 
had undergone inexpreſſible fatigues and hard- 


ſhips, His bad ſucceſs had opened the mouths 


of the public againſt his mother and Mortimer, 


ſo that it was found expedient to murder the 


elder Edward in the barbarous manner related 
by the Engliſh hiſtorians, leſt he ſhould be re- 
ſtored to his throne. There can be no doubt 
that the queen- mother and her party had been 
all along diſpoſed towards a peace with the 


Scots. On the twentieth of November pre- 


ceding the late expedition, the archbiſhop of 
York, the biſhop of Lincoln; the earl of Surry, 
the lord Piercy, and other Engliſh noblemen, 

| SS | were 
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| were named commiſſioners for putting an end A. p. 228. 
to the war between the two kingdoms. We 
are told, that an hundred deputies from Scot- 
land attended at the ſame time, and were fur- 
i niſhed with ſafe-conducts for their return. This 
treaty was adjourned from Newcaſtle to Vork, 


. there to be finiſhed. The queen and her 

party having Edward in their power, carried 

all before them; and as the firſt proof of their 

J ſincerity towards the Scotch nation, the follow- 

L ing charter of renunciation was publiſhed by 

1 Edward. . 

| “To all the faithful in Chriſt, Edward, by Remark- 

: the grace of God, king of England, lord of ram. 

- Ireland, and duke of Aquitain. * 

, «© Whereas ourſelves, and ſome of our pre- 

» deceſſors, kings of England, have endeavoured 

v to obtain the rights of the dominion, and ſu- 

- periority of the kingdom of Scotland; and have 

8. thereby occaſioned moſt grievous, dangerous, 

5 and long wars between the two kingdoms of 

e England and Scotland: We therefore, conſi- 

4 dering the flaughters, butcheries, crimes, ruin 

- of churches, and innumerable miſchiefs thoſe 

t wars have brought upon the inhabitants of 
both kingdoms, as alſo the goad and mutual 

e advantages that muſt needs accrue to bath 

* kingdoms, when faſtened together by the ſo- 

f lidity of a perpetual peace, and thereby more 

2 firmly ſecured, both within and without, againſt 

ly | all 
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A.D.1328, all rebels and rebellious deſigns ; by the com- 


mon counſel, aſſent, and conſent of the pre- 
lates, earls, barons, and commons of our king- 
dom, aſſembled in parliament, will and grant, 
for ourſelves, our heirs, and ſucceſſors, That 
the kingdom of Scotland, according to its true 
marches, as they were underſtood and ſettled 
in the time of the late Alexander king of Scot- 
land, (of worthy memory) remain for ever to 
the moſt magnificent prince Robert, by the 
grace of God, king of the Scots, our illuſtrious 
ally, and moſt dear friend, his heirs and fuc- 


ceſſors, divided from the kingdom of England, 


ſo as that it may remain entire, free, and quiet, 
without any ſubjection, ſervitude, claim, or 
demand whatever: and whatever right we or 
our predeceſſors did, in paſt times, aſk or pre- 
tend to in the kingdom of Scotland, we hereby 
renounce and give up, for us, our heirs and 


ſucceſſors, to the ſaid king of Scotland ; as alſo 


all obligations, agreements, or compacts, made 
by or with any of our predeceſſors, at any time, 
concerning the ſubjection of the kingdom of 
Scotland, or its people, made by any kings, 


eccleſiaſtical inhabitants or laics, of the king- 
dom of Scotland itſelf. And if any letters or 
charters, inſtruments or documents, concern- 
ing thoſe obligations, agreements, and com- 


pacts, ſhall be found, we will, That for the 


future they be accounted as cancelled, unau- 


thentic, 
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And for the more full, peaceable, and faithful 
obſervance of the premiſes, in all times to come, 
we have given, by others our letters-patent, 
full power and a ſpecial mandate to our well- 
beloved and truſty Henry de Piercy, our couſin, 
and William la Zouch de Aſheby, or either 
of them, to ſwear upon our falvation for the 
performance of the ſame. In witneſs whereof 


we have ordered theſe our letters-patent to be 
made out, dated at York, the firſt day of 


March, in the ſecond year of our reign, by the 
king himſelf, and council in parliament.“ 

The reader, upon compariſon, will find, that 
the above charter is more ample, and better 
authenticated, than the copies of it we meet 
with in the Engliſh hiſtorians, and that it was 
paſſed in the moſt ſolemn manner by Edward. 
It is undoubtedly a record of the utmoſt im- 
portance to this hiſtory, and has been moſt 


vilely miſrepreſented ; even the exiſtence of it 


has been diſputed by ſome Engliſh hiſtorians, 
enemies to the independency of Scotland. The 
copy I have followed 1s an original duplicate, 
which had been depolited in the archives of 
the metropolitan church of Glaſgow, from 
whence it was. carried by archbiſhop James 


Beaton, to ſave them from the fury of the re- 
formers, and depoſited in the Scotch college at 


Paris, where it ſtill remains, together with an 


exemplification of the letters-patent, granted 


to 
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A. b. 1528. to the lord Henry Piercy and William de 1a 


Zouch, to fwear to the obſervance * them in 
Edward's name *. 

This was a great point gained to the Scotch 
nation, which in other reſpects had but a dif- 
mal proſpect. The health of their king, whoſe 
valour and wiſdom had raiſed them to riches 
and independency, was viſibly on the decline. 
Robert had called a parhament at Cambus-ken- 
neth, where he was preſent in perſon ; and 
producing his young fon, David, before the 
aſſembly, they willingly recognized him as his 
ſucceſſor; and, in cafe of his demiſe, Robert 
Stuart, grandſon to the king by the great ſtew- 
ard of Scotland, was to be fubſtituted in his 
place. This probability. of a minority facilitated 
the conchafion of the peace between Scotland 


and England. The meeting of the commiſ- 


ſioners at York was very fplendid, eſpecially 
on the ſide of the Scots; and the terms of a 
peace were actually agreed upon, though the 


queen and Mortimer did not think proper, at 
that time, to publiſſi them, becauſe they knew 
. they would be oppoſed by the old Engliſh no- 


bility. The terms were, that David the prince 


of Scotland, though no more than five years 


The circumſtance of the lord Henry Piercy being nominated 
in this charter, to ſwear to its. obſervance in Edward's name, 
renders it improbable that he oppoſed the whole of this treaty, 
as ſome Engliſh hiſtorians ſay he did. By the beſt information 
I can have, he oppoſed only that part of it which related to the 
Engliſh giving up the lands they held in Scotland. 

old, 
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old, ſhould be contracted to the princeſs Joan, 4. b. 24. 
who was pretty much of the ſame age, and * 
ſiſter to Edward the third. Robert was to pay | 
twenty thouſand marks (Hearne's edition of 
Fordun ſays more truly thirty thouſand) in 
conſideration of the damages which the Eng- 
liſh had ſuſtained from his army during the 
preceding year: All grants of lands to Eng- 
liſhmen in Scotland, unleſs they reſided there, 
were to be void: The crown of Scotland re- 
| nounced all pretenſions to Cumberland, Nor- 
thumberland, and other places it held in Eng- 
; land: The Scotch regalia and crown-jewels 
were to be returned ; and all the evidences of 
the dependency of Scotland upon England 
were deemed to be void and of no effect. Aber- 
crombie imagines, that, by the ſame peace, 
Scotchmen were to be reſtored to the lands 
they held in England; but he probably is mis- 
led by a charter, granted to Sir James Douglas, 
of the lands of Fawden in Northumberland, 
which he held before the war, and were now 
given up to him (as the charter expreſſes it) by 
Edward's ſpecial favour *. Four years were 
allowed for the execution of this treaty, which 
probably was the reaſon why the ſurrender of 
the charters, and the evidences of the Scotch 
dependency, never were performed. The moſt 
. material article, however, was carried into im- 


* De gratia noſtra ſpeciali, are the words of the charter. | 
, Vor. II. Qq mediate 
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mediate execution ; for on the ſeventeenth: of 


July, David prince of Scotland eſpouſed Joan, 
ſiſter to Edward the third, in the preſence 
of her mother, and a numerous noble aſſembly 
of both nations, who expreſſed extraordinary 
marks of joy upon the occaſion- e 

1 ſhall:admit that this peace was e 
in England, and is ſtill treated as highly diſ- 
honoutable by the Engliſh hiſtorians. "It :28, 
however, to be conſidered, that the Scots 


were not now the miſerable divided people 


_ the'firſt Edward had found them during Bis 


ihvaſions. Even he, with all his power, va- 
lour, and policy, could not tame them into 


abje& ſubmiſſion; though, beſides the ſtrength 


of his armies, he had a king of Scotland for 
his. ſlave. - For twenty- nine years before the 
concluſion of this peace, the Scots had been 


ſignally vidorious, and had given the Enghſh 


the greateſt defeat. they had ever ſuffered, per- 
haps, either before or ſince, They were in 
ſuch eſteem, and had formed ſuch connections 


with the moſt reſpectable powers on the con- 


tinent, that they had become opulent by their 
commerce, as well as by the immenſe ſpoils of 
their enemies; and, above all, they had at their 
head the greateſt prince and general of his age. 
The Engliſh, on the other hand, were diſtracted 
with civil broils, occaſioned by their own re- 
bellion and inconſtancy; and had even Edward 
been of mature agc, he cold not have formed 
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any plan of government that, in the ſituation 4. p. . 4A 
| his kingdom was, could have reſtored it. to 


that pitch of greatneſs at which his grandfather 
left it. Theſe, and a variety of pther conſi- 
derations, too tedious to mention here, in- 


duce me to be of opinion, that this peace was 


far from being ſo inadequate as Engliſh writers 
have repreſented : it ; and that it was :equally 
wiſe and ſeaſonable for the;affairs of both * 
doms. g py j | 


We learn from Fordun, that, 1 t 
negociation was on foot, Robert, feeble as he 


Mas, had taken the field, and had beſieged both 


he Robert 


takes the 
field in 
perſon, 


Alnwick and Norham ; Where William de Mon? 


talto, John de Clapham, and Robert (fome. 
call him Miles) de Dobery, three brave, Engliſh 


parned to Edinburgh, where he received the Eng- 
ſh ambaſſadors, and where, 1 am inclined to 
think, the outlines of the treaty were formed. 
"a hat, Robert's civil were not inferior to his 
wilitaxy, Virt kues, appears by. his introducing 


iato his Parliament a new eſtate, 1 L mean repre- 


ſentatiyes, from the. 0 communities of burghs, 


which diſtinguiſh, the. latter from villages. He 
obtained a bull from pope John the ſeventh, 
enjaining the ceremony of unction at the co- 


ronation of the Scotch kings, together with: 


the form of an oath before that ceremony. was, 
performed, which [ ſhall give to the reader in 


5 Qq 2 "" 
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Enights, loſt their lives. Robert, after this 
diverſion (for ſuch I ſappoſe 3 it to have been) re- 


His civil re- 
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in which 
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my hiſtory of the next reign. Theſe are cir- 


cumſtances that fully evidence Robert's affec- 


tion for the liberties of his people, and that he 
thought they were too looſely guarded by the 
form obſerved at the 2 of Alexander 
the third. 

The prodigious toils and fatigues which Ro- 
bert had undergone in his youth, affected him 
now with an univerſal rheumatiſm, which, 
according to ſome, was attended with a le- 


proſy, and diſabled him from being preſent at 
his ſon's marriage, the care of which he com- 


mitted to the earl of Murray and the lord 
Douglas. He recovered, however, ſo well af- 
ter the marriage, that he received his ſon and 
daughter-in-law, and ordered a parliament to 
meet at Perth, in order to confirm the ſucceſ- 
ſion of the crown to his ſon David and his 
heirs, and, failing them, to his grandſon, the 
great ſteward of Scotland; all which was ac- 
cordingly done. Barbour, whoſe authority at 
this time muſt be of the greateſt weight, ſays, 
that after this recognition David was crowned 
by his father's order. Though the other Scotch 
hiſtorians make no mention of this ceremony 
being then performed, yet nothing was more 
common than for the princes of the continent, 
thoſe of Spain particularly, to order their ſons, 
however young they might be, to be crowned 


in their life-time, It was with a peculiar pro- 
priety that Robert, who knew that the Bahol 


fa- 
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family was ſtill in being, inveſted his ſon with 4-P- 188, : 


this mark of ſovereignty during his own life- 


301 


time; becauſe it rendered the oaths of fidelity 


taken by his nobles the more ſolemn and ſacred. 
We are not, however, to imagine that, had Robert 
lived many years after this, the young prince 
would have looked upon himſelf as ſovereign 
of Scotland from this coronation, for the exe- 
cutive power muſt have ftill remained with his 
father. 

This was the laſt public ſcene of Robert's life. 
Finding death approach, he ordered himſelf to 
be carried to his caſtle of Cardroſs, lying on the 


His political 


weſtern fide of the river Leven; and in his laſt - 


hours, he ordered his chief officers of war and 
ſtate to aſſemble in his bed-chamber, to receive 
his dying commands. Theſe were, that in 
caſe of a war with England, they ſhould by all 
means avoid a general engagement, but to har- 
raſs the enemy by frequent ſkirmiſhes, or ſud- 
den attacks; and never to make a peace or trace 
with England that was to laſt above three or four 
years, left the diſuſe of arms ſhould enervate 
the people. He then, in the manner of the 


times, told them, that as he often purpoſed to 


viſit the Holy Land, he was greatly deſirous his 
heart ſhould be carried thither ; but, according 
to Barbour, he left to them the choice of the 


perſon to perform that commiſſion, deſiring 


them to retire immediately, and to repart to 
him the reſult of their deliberation. His laſt 
requeſt 
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requeſt was, that they never ſhould give the go- 
vernment of the e * to one E. 
ſon; 

Such! is s ſaid to have been the political bells 
ment of Robert Bruce, and happy had it been 
for his country, had the firſt article of it been 
complied with; but the ſilence of Barbour and 
Fordun makes me ſuſpect the authenticity of all 
the reſt, except what relates to his heart being 
carried to the Holy Land. His adviſing his ſub- 
jects to live in an almoſt perpetual ſtate of war 
with the Engliſh, ſavours too much of. barba- 


riſm, not to mention its being contradicted by 


the long truce he himſelf had concluded. What- 
ever may be in this conjecture, Barbour tells us 
that his attendants were drowned in tears, while 
he delivered his orders concerning his heart ; 
and retiring from his preſence, they made choice 
of the lord Douglas to execute the melancholy, 


office. This being reported to Robert, he ſaid, 


that they had pitched upon the very man whom 
he had long wiſhed to perform it ; a compli; 
ment ſo agreeable to Douglas, that he fell up; 


on his knees by the bed, and bedewed his dy- 


ing maſter's hand with tears E gratitude and 


* 8 this paſſage, and many others that muſt occur to the 
reader in the courſe of this hiſtory, he will be ſenſible that the 
weſtern iſlands of Scotland were objects of far greater importance 
formerly than they are now. The decreaſe of population, and 
conſequently agriculture, is vilible | in * other Parts o 
Nee FG OC ws 0 
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affection. The delicacy. of Robert, in taking AD. 2329. 


the advice of his nobles in an affair which he 
had ſo greatly at heart, is admirable, as it might 
have created ill blood among them, had he him- 


ſelf given the preference to any one; and their 


judicious obtemperance of what they knew to 
be their king's ſecret deſire, was equally noble, 
and-no doubt ſoftened his dying moments; for 
he expired in a few hours after, on the eleventh 
of June 1329, in the fifty-fourth year of his 
age, and the twenty-fourth of his reign. 

A more unjuſt charge never was brought 


againſt the memory of any prince, than what has 


been urged againſt that of Robert, for his hav- 
ing deſerted the Engliſh intereſt, in which he 
had been brought up from his childhood, under 
a father and grandfather who were ſo much 
devoted to that party, that they had not the 


ſpirit to vindicate their undoubted rights of 
| ſucceſſion, according to the conſtitution of their 


393 


death, 


and charac- 
ter, 


country; for it is remarkable, that the Scotch 


nobility, in their famous letter to the pope, 
which I have already given my readers, confine 
Robert's title to that mode of hereditary right 


which then obtained in Scotland. After he had 


formed true notions of what he owed to him- 


ſelf and his people, no prince can be produced 


in hiſtory who proſecuted them with greater 
ſirmneſs, or under greater difficulties; and, at 
aft, with more ſucceſs. None was ever leſs in- 
em ca. Wag, to chance, If he was 

rel fortunate 
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4. D. 1329 fortunate in any reſpect, it was in the courage, 


attachment, and fidelity of that circle of friends 
who attended him through his various, and al- 
moſt inſupportable diſtreſſes. With regard to 
his civil virtues, even the Engliſh writers have 
not been able to fix the leaſt ſtain upon his con- 
duct; for he undoubtedly had the right, in 
which the common cauſe of ſovereigns 
is concerned; I mean that of taking arms to 
free his brother-king and confederate from 
depoſition, captivity, and death. His humanity, 
eſpecially towards his captives, when we conſi- 


der the ungenerous proceedings of Edward the 


firſt in that reſpect, and the provocations Ro- 
bert received in every feeling of nature and 
affection, joined to the barbarous practice of 
the times, is almoſt incredible; but I have rea- 
ſon to believe was of ſervice to his affairs, as it 
gained him many ſecret friends in England. 1 
have fully conſidered the only part of his reign 
that renders his clemency queſtionable, I mean 
his proceedings againſt David de'Brechin, and 
the other delinquents who were executed at 
Perth during the ſeſſion of what is called the 
Black Parliament. That it took its riſe from a 
dangerous conſpiracy formed by the Engliſh 
party againſt Robert is, I think, unqueſtionable; 
and if the examples of juſtice then made ſeem 
ſomewhat too ſevere, we are to impute it to 
Kate neceſſity. There is indeed ſomewhat un- 
accountable in condemning Soules, while the 
| | other 
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other conſpirators, who intended to ſet him on A. P. 1329. 


the. throne ſuffered death. Upon the whole, 
however, there is the greateſt reaſon to believe, 
from Robert's general conduct, that he proceed- 
ed with great moderation, and prudently ſtifled 
the proofs that were brought againſt many of the 
other conſpirators. 

Robert's gratitude to his particular friends, 
ſuch as the earl of Murray, the lord Douglas, 
Sir Gilbert Hay, Sir Colin Campbel, (anceſ- 


tor to the preſent duke of Argyle,) and a few 


others, on whom he beſtowed great eſtates, and 
the chief dignities of his kingdom, unqueſtion- 
ably created him many enemies, and might have 


been one of the motives that gave riſe to the 


above conſpiracy; but Robert, in thoſe inſtances 
of gratitude, diſcovered a magnanimity ſeldom 
known among kings, who are apt ta reward the 
ſubjects whoſe power they dread, and whoſe 


friendſhip they court, equally with thoſe whoſe 
ſervices. and affections they have experienced. 


His undertaking to place his brother on the 
throne of Ireland; his lending him a force that 
had almoſt effected it; and his aſſiſting him in 
perſon, at a time when a war was raging on the 
frontiers of his own dominions, ſhew an unex- 


ampled: compaſs of genius, and demonſtrate 


how true a judgment he could make of man- 
kind, in the choice of his friends and generals; 

for we know of no prejudice his dominions re- 
ceived by his abſence. For the reſt of this great 
Vol. II. Rr prince's 
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A. P. 1329. Prince's character, we muſt refer the reader to 


the maſterly ſketch of it drawn by Buchanan. 
Robert's family, at the time of his death, was 
but weak. His grandſon, the high-Reward of 
Scotland, by the daughter of his firſt marriage 
with Garthenay, ſiſter to the earl of Mar, was 
young; and his own ſon and fucceſſor David, 
by his ſecond marriage with Elizabeth, daughter 
to Henry de Burgh, earl of Ulſter, was little 
More than five years of age. We cannot pro- 
perly cloſe the reign of Robert Briice without 
attending the lord Douglas to his grave Ane 
wiſe. 

That gallant nobleman bravely performed 
the ſervice he had undertaken to his maſter. 
He was joined in his expedition by Sir William 
Sinclair of Roſline, Sir William Keith, and Sir 
Robert Logan, and about two hundred other 
knights and gentlemen. According to Boece, 
and other Scotch authors, he reached Paleſtine, 
and buried the heart, which was embalmed and 
enclofed in a golden-cafe, in a ſpot near the holy 
ſepulchre; after which he and his gallant 
train performed many noble exploits againſt 
the infidels: but in their return home, landing 
in Spain, where king Alphonſo was at war with 
the Moors, he was perſuaded to engage in Ab 
phonſo's quarrel; and was killed by the infidels. 
1 believe, however, upon enquiry, it will be 
found, that Douglas never reached the Holy 
Land; and I ſhall therefore follow Barbour in 
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his relation, which receives countenance from 4. D. 1525 
the hiſtories of Spain *. 

According to him, Robert” 8 ** being Lands in 
buried at Dumfermling with great pomp and 
ſtate, Douglas ſuſpended the gold-box, which 
contained his heart, in a cord round his neck, 
and wore it upon his breaſt; and after making 
his teſtament, he embarked with his attendants Eis aver. 
atBerwic. Though their voyage was very tem- g ch. 
peſtuous, they landed at Seville in Spain, where 
they received the compliments of king Al- 
phonſo, who offered them all proper accommo- 
dations, Which Douglas declined accepting of, 
as he and his company were well provided with 
gold, ſilver, and every requiſite for their voy- 
age. The reader is here to obſerve, (though it 
is not taken notice of by Barbour) that about 
this time the popes admitted the ſervices per- 
formed againſt the Moors of Spain to be of 


* To what J have ſaid concerning the authenticity of Barbour's 
hiſtory, it may be proper to add a very pregnant confirmation of 
it, in an excellent manuſcript of Fordun now in the Britiſh 
Muſeum, and which I have no doubt are Fordun's own words, 
though omitted in the MS$ made uſe of by Mr. Hearne. For- 
dun, after giving ſome reaſons why he did not deſcend to the 
minute particulars of Robert's reign, adds the following: © Tum 
etiam quia magiſter Johannes de Barberne, archidiaconus Abin- 
donenſis, in lingua noſtra materna, diſerte & luculenter ſatis, ipſa 
particularia geſta ejus, nec non multum eleganter, peroravit, et 
ideo nugatorium cenſerem hujus modi ſua geſta preſentibus api- 
cibus commendare.” In Engliſh, “ Becauſe Mr. John Barberne, 
archdeacon of Aberdeen, has eloquently, elegantly, and copioufly 
treated of Robert's particular actions in our mother tongue, I 
therefore ſhould think it nugatory for me to commit to the pre- 
ſent ſheets his actions of that kind.” 


Rr 2 equal 
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AD. 1329. equal value and merit as thoſe againſt the in- 


1331. 


fidels in Paleſtine. This conſideration had 


drawn to Spain numbers of brave noblemen 
and knights from various parts of Europe, 
particularly from England, who were of infinite 
ſervice to Alphonſo, and the other chriſtian 
princes there, in their Mooriſh wars. Froiſſard, 
who very poſſibly was acquainted with the 


brave Douglas, gives us a very high idea 
of his magnificence. He ſays, that he lay 
for twelve days on the Flemiſh coaſt, in or- 
der to invite the knights of France and 


Flanders to join him in his expedition; and 
that he had an excellent band of muſic, which 
he made uſe of to proclaim this invitation; 
but that being devoutly wedded to his pur- 
poſe, he did not once ſet his foot on ſhore 
during the whole time. He was attended by 


two knights bannerets *, fix other knights, 


twenty - ix vigorous eſquires, beſides other 


young gentlemen; and all the veſſels he was 


ſerved in were of gold and ſilver. The enter- 
tainments he gave his numerous viſitants were 


not only ſumptuous but royal, every one being 


treated according to his quality and diſtinction. 


No ſooner was the landing of Douglas and his 


This is an evident proof, that the order of bannerets then 
exiſted in Scotland as well as in England. The operation was 
very ſimple. The party preſented to the king his pennon, which 
terminated, as now, in two points; and the king cutting thoſe 
off, the pennon became ſquare, or a banner, which the king re- 
turning to the party, he became a knight banneret, | 
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company known, than all the nobility and A. D. 1321. 


knights in Spain crowded to Seville, that they 


might ſec the men whoſe valour they had ſo 


often heard of with rapture and admiration. 


One of thoſe knights, whoſe face was ſeamed 


with wounds and ſcars, could not help expreſ- 


ſing his aſtoniſhment when he ſaw that of 
Douglas ſmooth and unſcarred ; and aſking the 
reaſon, Douglas told him, „ that God had 


given him hands which could defend himſelf, 
as well-as annoy his enemy.” The modeſt air 


with which he ſpoke this, gained Douglas 


great applauſe from the company, who thought 
it a very proper rebuke to the other's imper- 


tinent curioſity. The king of Spain was then 
lying upon the borders of Granada, to which 
Douglas and his company immediately repair- 


ed, and offered him their ſervices againſt the 


infidels. The offer was gladly accepted by Al- 
phonfo, who gave him the leading of his van- 


guard againſt the Moors, whoſe forces were 


drawn out for battle, According to Barbour 
(but Froiſſard makes no mention of the cir- 


.cumſtance) in making ready for the charge, he 


threw before him, to ſome diſtance, the relic 
which hung from his neck, in remembrance of 
the many glorious victories he had obtained 
when Robert led the way; and following it, 
he recovercd it again. In the remaining part of 
the relation there is a ſurpriſing agreement be- 
tween Froiſſard and Barbour, who ſay, that 

the 
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the attack made by Douglas was ſo furious, 


as to bear down all before him; and that if he 
had been ſeconded by Alphonſo, the infidels 
muſt have been totally defeated. The latter, 
perceiving how thinly Douglas was attended, 
and that Alphonſo made no motion to diſen- 
gage him, firſt opened and then cloſed their 
ranks, ſo that Douglas and his brave Seots 
found themſelves furrounded by a numerous 
army of warlike Moors. The flaughter they 
made of their enemies was prodigious; but at 
laſt Douglas, Sir Robert and Sir Walter Logan, 
were killed, in attempting to reſcue Sir Wil- 
lam Sinclair, who was over-borne by the bar- 
barians, and killed likewiſe. It was with dif- 
ficulty that the few Scots who ſurvived reco- 


vered the royal relic, and carried off the body 


of Douglas, whoſe fate was bemoaned by all 
Chriſtendom. Sir William Keith took the 
command of the Scots upon their return. The 
bones of Douglas were buried in his own pariſh- 
church, and the royal heart in that of Melros. 
Robert the firſt, ſome time before his death, 
had appointed his nephew, Sir Thomas Ran- 
dolph, carl of Murray, the guardian of his fon 
and kingdom, during young David's nonage. 
Randolph having been trained under Robert, 
proved a diſciple worthy his maſter, in the 
arts both of war and peace. His firſt attention 
was to continue to his country the tranquillity 
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OF SCOTLAND. 
the ſevereſt exerciſe of juſtice. The common 
peopte had been habituated to pillage, and 
every prædatory practice; and having now no 
Engliſh enemies, they robbed and murdered 
one another. The maxims which Randolph 
introduced to repreſs thoſe atrocious crimes; 
have been partly adopted by later times in 


Great Britain; for he made the counties liable 


for the ſeveral robberies committed within their 
bounds. He even ordered the farmers and 
labourers not to houſe the tools they made uſe 
of in agriculture, during the night-time, that 
the ſheriff's officers might be the more vigilant 
in ſecuring them. He gave orders for ſeverely 
paniſhing all vagabonds, and obliged them to 
work for their livehhood ; making proclama- 
tion, that no man ſhould be admitted into a 
town or borough, who could not earn his 
bread by his labour. Thoſe regulations were 
attended with excellent effects. A fellow who 
ole and fecreted his own plough- irons was de- 
tected by the ſheriff's officers, and immediately 
hanged. A murderer who had fled, and came 
baek to Scotland, with the pope's pardon in his 
pocket, pleaded it to Randolph, who told him; 
* that he did not doubt of the ſervice his holi- 
neſs might do the eriminal's ſoul, but that his 
body was forfeited to the law;” and the mitt» 

derer was accordingly executed. 
So ſtrict an adminiſtration of juſtice being 
attended by a confirmation of the truce be- 
tween 


A. D. 1331. 


His wiſe 
and vigorous 
adminiſtra- 
tion. 
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4. P. 133? tween England and Scotland, ſoon brought the 


kingdom into excellent order, which the regent 
maintained by his own active intrepidity, and 
keeping on foot a ſtrong body of guards to 
ſerve the public, when offenders were too pow- 
erful for juſtice. The borders being found 
the moſt lawleſs, he ſent an officer to order a 
body of free-booters, who had aſſembled them- 
ſelves there, to diſperſe ; but no regard being 
paid to the proclamation, they were immedi- 
ately ſurrounded by Randolph's guards, and 


threeſcore of them carried to Hangin, * 


where they were hanged. 

It is admitted by all hiſtorians, that the Scots 
never had ſeen ſuch happy, peaceable, and plen- 
tiful days, as: the few they enjoyed under this 
excellent regent ; but he was worn out in the 
ſervice of his country, and in the third year 
of his government he contracted an incurable 
diſeaſe. The court of England undoubtedly 
beheld; with a jealous, eye the flouriſhing ſtate 
of Scotland; but I cannot with Boece, Bucha- 
nan, and other prejudiced Scotch writers, 
wound the memory of a great prince, by ſup- 
poſing, that Edward the third of England, and 
his counſellois, employed a monk to adminiſter 
poiſon to Randolph, which put an end to his 


lite e Fordun is ſilent as to this atrocious 


have Ak the ſequel of this calumny to this note. Af. 


ter the monk (ſay the authors) had adminiſtered the poiſon, he 


— to the court of England, and aſſuring Edward that he 
could 
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charge. Barbour, indeed, mentions Randolph's A. D. 2332. 


being poiſoned by a monk, but he does not 


call him an Engliſh one; and we are not to 


forget, that a Scotch monk might have been 
found enthuſiaſtic and wicked enough to poi- 
ſon a prince who had hanged a malefactor with 
the pope's pardon in his pocket. What we 


know for certain is, that Randolph, after hav- 


ing adjuſted ſome differences with the Engliſh, 
died at Muſſelburgh in Eaſt-Lothian, on the 
twentieth of July, 1332. Upon the death of 
this great man, the Scotch parliament aflem- 
bled at Perth ; and, after various debates, Do- 


nald earl of Mar was choſen to ſucceed him. 


On the eighth of December, 1331, the young 
king David was crowned and anointed at 
Scone, according to the ceremonial preſcribed 
by the bull I have already mentioned, by James 


Ben (more probably Bane) biſhop of St. An- 


drew's. At his coronation he knighted his 
couſin, Thomas Randolph, ſon to the late re- 
gent, and John Stuart, earl of Angus. But 
before the new regent could exhibit any proof 
of his capacity for government, a ſcene unfold- 
ed itſelf, which overturned: all the glorious 
labours of Robert. 

could not ſurvive it, that prince put himſelf at the head ofa great 
army, and invaded Scotland. Receiving intelligence that he 
would be oppoſed by the regent, with, an army equal to his own, 


he ſent a trumpet to demand a parley. The regent, diſſembling 
his infirmity, gave audience to the meſſengers, who reporting ta 


Edward that Randolph was in good health, he immediately re- 


turned to England, but left a body of troaps upon the borders. 
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John Baliol had died obſcurely i in. the year 
1314, leaving behind him two ſons, Edward 


and Henry. The claim of the father devolv- 


ing upon Edward, a prince of military accom- 


pliſhments, he was taken into the favour and 
protection of Edward late king of England, 
at whoſe requeſt the king of France gave him 
the inveſtiture of his eſtate in that. kingdom, 
but obliged him to repair thither to receive it. 
Upon his return, he entered into ſecret , con- 
nections with all the Engliſh noblemen ho had 
been diſſeized of their eſtates in Scotland, by 
the clauſe of non-refidence, inſerted in the 
treaty. of Northampton, which had been highly 
diſapproved of by Edward the third, though 
he reſolved inviolably to preſerve the four years 
truce. It does not fall within the province of 


general hiſtory, to ſpecify the titles under which 


thoſe noblemen claimed; but the names of the 
principal were, the lord Henry viſcount Beau- 


mont, who, in right of his wife, laid claim to 


the earldom of Buchan ; the young lord David 
Strathbolgie, earl of Athol ; the lord Gilbert 
Umfraville, earl of Angus; Henry lord Piercy, 
who claimed Galloway, by what right I know 


not; Thomas lord Wake, the lord Fulk Fitz- 


warren, Ralph lord Stafford, Henry lord Ferrers 


of Groby, John lord Mowbray, Sir Alexander 


| Mowbray, his kinſman, the lord Richard Tal- 


bot, and Sir Roger Swinnerton. In the mean 


time, the regency of Scotland had punctually 
| ful. 


OO] SCOTLAND. . --- 


fulfilled that treaty, and a good underſtanding A. p. 1332. 
ſeemed to be returning between the two courts. 
As the lord Beaumont and Wake were favou- 
rites with Edward, the latter made ſtrong ap- 
plications in their favour, that the earldom of 
Buchan ſhould be reſtored to the former, and 
that of Liddefdale to the latter; but he met 
with an abſolute denial, b 
This introduced ſome coldneſs between the 
two courts. Edward complained of ſome di- 
lapidations committed by the Scots in the 
biſhopric of Durham; and the lord Beaumont 
was inceſſantly putting him in mind, that Ed- 
ward Baliol, if employed and ſupported by 
him, might reſtore to him all the rights of his 
crown over Scotland, which had been loſt ſince 
his grandfather's death. About the beginning 
of the year 1330, the lord Beaumont paid a 
viſit to Baliol in France, where they planned 
the invaſion of Scotland, which was afterwards 


executed; and in October following Edward 
ſent over a ſafe- conduct for Baliol to prepare for > 
England. The latter required but little ſolli- 
citation for that purpoſe. One Twenge, a 
Scotch out-law, who had been baniſhed for the 
moſt infamous crimes, had applied to him, and 
had laid before him the defenceleſs ſtate of 
Scotland, and repreſented with how much eaſe 
he might revive his family claims upon that 
crown, Other fugitives and out-laws were 
not wanting, who enforced Twenge's apphca- 

812 tion; 
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tion; and many of the Cummings and Baliol's 
own family undoubtedly wiſhed for a revolu- 

tion. . | 
Before Edward's ſafe-guard arrived at Quim- 
per, the paternal eſtate of Baliol in France, 
John Barnby, one of his favourite domeſtics, 
and a Yorkſhire man, had killed a Frenchman; 
and being purſued by the officers of juſtice, he 
was protected by Baliol, who privately ſent 
him over to England. This exaſperated the 
king of France ſo greatly, that he ſequeſtered 
Baliol's eſtate, and threw himſelf into priſon, 
from whence he was delivered by the great 
intereſt which the lord Beaumont had at the 
French court; and paſling over to England, 
he remained, for ſome time, ſecreted at the 


' manor of Sandall in Yorkfhire, with the lady 


Veſci, Beaumont's ſiſter. Edward ated. on 
this occaſion the part of a conſummate politi- 
cian. He had, for ſome time, ſecretly diſ- 
liked the treaty of Northampton ; but he de- 
clared, on all occaſions, that he was reſolved 


to obſerve it during the continuance of the 


truce. Notwithſtanding this declaration, Ba- 
liol and lord Beaumont, with his privity, and 


perhaps his money, were hiring foreign troops 


and mercenaries; and towards the end of the 
year, no fewer than forty-four German officers, 


each at the head of a ſmall company, appeared 


in London, and were followed thither in per- 


fon by Baliol, who now publicly declared his 
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intentions to reclaim his father's dominions, A. P. 1332. 


iniplored Edward's aſſiſtance, and offered to 
hold the kingdom of Scotland of him in the 
ſame manner as his father had held it of Ed- 
ward the firſt. "X 
Though Edward's good faith upon this try- 
ing occaſion cannot be pronounced to have 
been irreproachable, yet no prince, perhaps, of 
that age would have carried it ſo far under ſuch 


temptations. He again refuſed to break the 


truce ; tho' he acknowledged Baliol's right, and 
tho' he did not blame him for proſecuting his 
family claims, yet he would not allow him to 
paſs through England to invade Scotland. Ed- 
ward, however, at the ſame time intimated, 


that he was under ſome difficulties with regard 


to the diſſeizing his ſubjects of their Scotch 
eſtates, by the treaty of Northampton, with- 
out any equivalent; and that he did not think 
himſelf bound in honour to countermand their 
endeavours, even if they ſhould proceed to 
force, in reclaiming them. This hint was con- 
ſidered by Baliol, who was one of thoſe who 
had been difſeized, and the other lords, as be- 
ing at leaſt a connivance at their invading 
Scotland; and he returned to Yorkſhire at the 


end of the year to finiſh his preparations. This | 
made ſo great a noiſe, that the regent of Scot- 


land made repreſentations againſt the proceed- 
ings of the malecontents with ſo much effect, 


that in the ſpring of the year 1332, Edward 


ſent 
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A. D. 1333. ſent a writ, directed to his ſheriffs of the nor- 


Indeciſion 


of Edward, 


thern counties, ordering them to ſtop all farther 
levies, and to refuſe the malecontents a N 
to Scotland. | 

The Scotch hiſtorians, perhaps with Fry rea- 
ſon, think that Edward's indeciſion, and ſhew of 
good faith, was influenced by his not having yet 


received the thirty thouſand marks which had 


been ſtipulated to him by the treaty of Nor- 
thampton; and which, in the beginning of the 
year 1332, were certainly paid him by the re- 
gency of Scotland. He might likewiſe be in- 
fluenced by the conſideration of twenty thou- 
ſand pounds, which he was to pay the pope, if 
he ſhould break that treaty; and by ſome re- 
mains of affection for his ſiſter, the young queen 
of Scotland. We are in the dark as to the pro- 
ceedings of the Scotch regency, during this cri- 
tical period; and it is owing to the Engliſh hiſ- 
torians that I have been enabled to give my 
reader a view of the hiſtory and diſpoſitions 
made by Baliol for his invaſion, which proved 
ſo fatal for Scotland. According to ſome au- 
thors, Patrick earl of March was now. joined 1n 
the regency with the earl of Mar, and had the 
ſouthern provinces allotted to him for his go- 
vernment ; but what diſpoſitions they made to 
oppoſe the invaſion in time, we know not. Ba- 
liol's army, for ſo it was deemed, though paid 
by others, contained two thouſand five hun- 
dred of the beſt diſciplined troops in Europe, 
| and 


OF SCOTLAND. 
and amounted in the whole to ſix thouſand. 


Being prohibited, by Edward's writ, from 
marching by land, they went on board ſome 


foreign ſhipping, which they had provided at 


Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, and arrived in the frith 
of Forth on the laſt day of July, according to 


Fordun and the Engliſh hiſtorians. After hover- 
ing about for ſome days, they landed at King- 


ander Seaton, who was killed on the ſpot, and 
his followers cut in pieces. 

This advantage animated BalioPs party ſo 
much, that his army was ſoon. encreafed to ten 
thoufand men; and after allowing them fome 
days refreſhment, he marched to Dumfermling, 


where he ſeized 4 magazine of arms, and from 


thence towards Perth, where the governors of 


Scotland had appointed the rendezvous of their 
army, which they divided into two bodies, 
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horn in Fife, where they were oppoſed by Alex- 


Baliol in- 
vades Scot- 
land. 


commanded by the two regents. They left 


Perth by ſeparate routes, leſt the invaders ſhould 
eſcape them. The loſs of Robert and his two 


brave generals was now ſeverely felt. The re- 


gents had no intelligence, and were ſo utterly 
unacquainted with the character of the troops 
they were to engage, that they believed them to 
be a mob of lawleſs banditti, who might be 
cruſhed at the firſt onſet. They had appointed 
2 place, where they ſhould join, in Strathern ; 
but, in the mean while, the carl of March was 

| s encamped 
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.A.D. 332. encamped in the neighbourhood of Dupplin, 


The Scots 
defeated at 
Dupplin. 


as the earl of Dunbar was at Auchterarder, about 
five miles diſtant; ſo that the earl of Mar's di- 


viſion was at the greateſt diſtance from Baliol. 


The latter, after mature conſultation, by the ad- 
vice of Andrew Murray of Tullibardine (a baron 


who had a large eſtate in the neighbourhood, 
and who was privately in the Engliſh intereſt) 
reſolved to attack the diviſion under the earl of 
Mar, which was encamped in a diſorderly man- 
ner on the other ſide of the river. By an ap- 


pointed ſignal, Murray diſcovered the place 


where the river was fordable; and in the night- 
time Baliol's men had paſſed it with no loſs. 


The numerous attendants upon the camp were 
attacked and driven back upon the main body, 


with conſiderable ſlaughter ; but, when the 
morning appeared, the Engliſh perceived the 
main body of the Scots TS againſt them 
in good order. 

Here, and indeed through the whole of this 
expedition, there 1s a moſt amazing difference 


between the Scotch. and Engliſh hiſtorians. 


They agree together, it 1s true, as to the event, 


but vary as to many particulars, which I have 


endeavoured to ſele& from both relations, ſo. as 


to form a probable narrative upon the whole. 


This is the more neceſſary, as it will prove that 


the defeat, which the Scots received that day, 
was not owing to their cowardice, but their diſ- 


ſenſions, 


TP SCOTLAND.. 
ſenſions, and to the want of that ſubordination 
in command which is neceſſary for the ſucceſs 
of the braveſt armies. 

Baliol's army wore white ſcarfs round their 
arms, that they might be known by one another 
during the nocturnal attack, which they ima- 
gined had been upon the main body of their 
enemies; and even ſome of the Scotch hiſto- 
rians are ſo ill informed, as to ſay that the re- 
gent, the earl of Mar, was killed while aſleep i in 
his bed. The Engliſh were aſtoniſhed when 
they ſaw the good order, the arms, and the fur- 
niture, of the Scotch army. The earl of Mar 


Was for receiving the attack of the Engliſh, 


which he' reaſonably ſuppoſed would be bur 
faint, confidering the fatigne of the night. This 
created a ſuſpicion in the earl of Carrick, na- 
tural ſon to that Bruce who had been crowned 
in Ireland, that he Was ſecretly attached to Ba- 


hol; and he not. only reproached the regent 


with his treachery, but advanced with great 
precipitation at the head of his own diviſion, 
which was very conſiderable. A defile, or, as the 
hiſtorians of the time call it, a hanging gap of 
the moor, in a ſtrait paſſage, lay between the 
two armies ; and had not the Scotch generals 
been encundey blind to all the rules of war, 
they muſt have ſeen the danger they expoſed 
themſelves to in attempting this paſs. The re- 
gent earl, piqued at Carrick's reproach, followed 
him with an equal pace; while Baliol and his 
Vol. II. "WR Eng- 
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A.D. 2332. Engliſh archers, then renowned over all the 


Their loſt % 
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world, drew up at the entrance of the defile, which 
was ſo crowded by the Scotch, that not an ar- 


Tow fell in vain; and we are even told by For- 


dun, who continues to be our ſureſt guide, that 
many of them, without being wounded, were 
ſtifled to death in the preſs, By this tune, Baliol's 
men had made ſuch a ſlaughter, that they paſ- 
ſed over the dead bodies of their enemies to at- 
tack the few that remained; and without enter- 

ing into farther . particulars, the Scots were 
finally routed. 

Such were the. particulars of this, action, 
which might be called rather a carnage than a 
battle. It proved fatal to many of the Scotch 
nobility. The earls of Mar, Carrick, and Athol, 
fell upon the ſpot, beſides twelve other noble- 
men; the chief of whom were Hay, the great 
conſtable of Scotland, whoſe ſurname muſt have 
been extinct, had he not left his wife big with 
child; Sir Alexander Fraſer, Keith, the marſhal] 
of-Scotland, with many of his furname, David 


Lindſey of Gleneſk, Alexander Beton, George 


Dunbar, Robert Strachan, Thomas Halyburton, 
and John Scrimzour, knights. As to the 
number flain in the whole, we are greatly in 
the dark. The Engliſh writers make it amount 
to above fifteen thouſand; and in this they are 
not contradicted by ſome of the Scotch them- 
ſelves. The nature of the ground where the 
battle was fought, (a narrow confined defile) 
' Tenders 
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renders Fordun's account much more probable, 4. p. 2332. 


that they were eſtimated at three thouſand; 
nor indeed do the conſequences of the battle in- 
dicate any ſuch enormous ſlughter as the Eng- 
lih mention. Buchanan ſeerms to agree with 
Fordun in this particular. wi 

The ſlaughter was owing to a previous reſo- 
lution which had been taken in Baliol's council 
of war, not to be encumbered by priſoners. The 


account I have given of this battle is agreeable 


to the general narrative of both nations, and the 
particulars I have rejected from either, are fuch 
as are immaterial; or abſurd, in themſelves. It 
appears even from the relation of the Jaborious 
Barnes, who compiled'the hiſtory of Edward the 
third, and was extremely jealous of his coun- 


trymen's honour, that the fear which every 


Scotch noblemait had of being thought a trai- 
tor, impelled them to a diforderly attack, and 
involved them in an almoſt unreſiſting flaugh- 
ter. Fordun fays, that. the battle laſted from 
day- break to nine in the forenoon; and that the 
Scots ſeemed to be oppreſſed by divine venge- 
ance, rather than human force. Notwithſtand- 
ing the reſolution of Baliol to give no quarter, 
it is certain the biſhop of Dunkeld, the earls of 
Murray, Menteith, and Fife, were made pri- 


ſoners; and Fordun particularly tells us, that 


three hundred and ſixty men in armour, beſides 
many others, were killed under the ſtandard of 
the latter, 
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The reader cannot form an adequate idea of 
the fatal effects of diſſenſion among the Scots, 
without reflecting that, when this bloody battle 
was fought, the earl of March and Dunbar, the 


bother regent of Scotland, lay with his army at 


the diſtance of five miles from the field. This 


undoubtedly was one of the conſiderations that 


induced the earl of Mar (beſides that I have al- 


ready mentioned) to ſtand upon the defenſive. 


It is, howeyer, remarkable that, though the firſt 
attack was made in the night-time, and though 
the fugitives might eaſily have apprized the earl 
of March of the enemy's intention, he never 


moved to the earl of Mar's aſſiſtance, ſhort as 


the ground was he had to march, This battle 
was fought on the eleventh of Auguſt 1332. It 
15 amazing that, in it, the Engliſh loſt only two 


knights, Sir John Gordon, and Sir Richard 


Pechey, and thirty-three eſquires, but no e: 


mon ſoldier. 

Such of the Scots as s eſcaped the Rook at 
Dupplin fled towards Perth, where they at- 
tempted to form the face of an army to oppoſe 
Baliol's getting poſſeſſion of that important 
town; but they were again beaten (or rather 
they durſt not fight) and Baliol entered it 


triumphantly. This was a great point gained 


for him and his army, becauſe a ſquadron of 
ſhips, belonging to him and his friends, was 
thenglying in the Tay, with all manner of ſup- 
plies for his troops ; ſo that there was NOW an 


open 


4 
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open communication between his fleet and his A. D. 2332. 
army. The madneſs of ſome of the Scotch no- 
bility, and the treachery of others, had now 
broken all confidence among the royaliſts, as no 
man could truſt his neighbour. The earl of 
Fife, who, as we have ſeen, had been among the 
moſt forward of the Scotch champions at the 
battle of Dupplin, ſubmitted to Baliol's govern- | 
ment; and his example was followed by the 5 
wiſeſt of the Scotch nobility. Baliol, as a mark 

of his confidence in this new convert, made him 
governor of Perth. It is probable that young 
David remained all this while in his capital, at- 
tended by a fe friends; but ole equally ex- 
perienced and faithful. 

The army under the earl of March remained Eagage- 
{till entire, and was compoſed of much better —— 
troops than that which had been defeated at | 
Dupplin. That nobleman had ſeen his brother- 
regent, and many brave men under him, cut off, 
without moving to their affiſtance, either in 
hopes of having himſelf the glory of expelling 
Baliol, or (which is more probable) becauſe, 
like all his predeceſſors, he was ferretly de- 
voted to the Engliſh; but on this occaſion he 

affected to act in earneſt. He gave orders to Sir 
John Crabb, the Scotch admiral, but a Fleming 
by birth, to attack Baliol's fleet in the mouth 
of the Tay. Crabb accordingly fitted out a ſqua- 
dron of ten ſtout ſhips, and deſtroyed a veſſel 
belonging to the lord Henry Beaumont, with 
| all 


THE HIS TORX 


4. b. 2332. all her crew. Hé was, however, attacked with 


ſo much fury by the Engliſh ſailors, that all his 


af za which the Thips were ſunk, burnt, or taken; he himſelf 


— — 


narrowly eſcaping with his life. The earl of 
March, in the mean while, had formed the ſiege 
of Perth; but the defeat of Crabb furniſhed him 
with a pretence to call à council of war, to con- 
ſult how he was to proceed. In this council, the 
majority of the menibets obſerved; that Baliol's 
party was every day gaining ſtrength by the 
defection" of tie great Scotek nobility ; and that 
the cart's capital view of reducing the town by 
famine being now at an end; prüden directed 
them to provide for tliemfelves, and to retire 
ſouthwards; which opinion prevailed, Wc was 
execnted; to the diſgrace of the carl. 

| Balfol now thought his party id rm, that he 
reſolved to give it an air of civil authority, and 
to be crowned at Scene. Before the twenty- 
ſeventh of September, lie had been joined by 
great numbers of the Englith nobikty and gen- 
try, and his fucceſs had Prevalled with King 
Edward to relax in the obfervaiieeof that good 
faith on which he had ſo long piqued himſelf, 
for he allowed as many of his ſubjects as pleaſed 
to join Baliol. His coronation, which was per- 
formed on the laſt mentioned day, gave a new 
aſpect to His affairs; for he now had à more fair 
pretext than before, to treat all the Scots who 
oppoſed him as rebels. His army and party were 
W encreaſing, and even the brave biſhop 
2 of 
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of Dunkeld recognized his title ; but 1 nm 
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find in any good author by whom the ceremony 


of his coronation was performed. 

The few friends who ſtill continued faith- 
ful to David, adviſed him to nominate Sir 
Alexander Murray of Bothwell, who had mar- 
ried the lady Chriſtian Bruce, ſiſter to the 
late Robert, to ſucceed the earl of Mar in the 
regency, Murray was an honeſt man, and a 
true patriot; and his nomination to the 
regency revived the ſpirits of Dayid's party. 
His firſt care was to write circular letters to 
all the heads of that party in the North, to 
take arms for the deliverance of their country. 
Theſe letters had a wonderful effect, eſpecially 
with the ſons and deſcendants of thoſe who 
had fallen in the battle of Dupplin. The chiefs 
of the families of Keith, Lindſay, and Fraſer, 
were ſoon at the head of an army, and beſieged 
the town of Perth with ſuch vigour, that they 
took it, notwithſtanding the brave defence 
made by its governor, the earl of Fife, who 
was ſent priſoner to the caſtle of Kildrommey, 
Andrew Murray of Tullibardine, being taken 
priſoner at the ſame time, was capitally, and 


juſtly, puniſhed for having directed the enemy 


where to paſs the river. I ſhall juſt obſerve, 


that the vigorous defence made by the earl of 


Fife ſufficiently clears him from the obloquꝝ 


thrown upon his memory by Engliſh writers, 


who pretend that he betrayed his traſt, Mur- 


The Scotch 
royaliſts re- 
take Perth. 
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of Dunkeld recognized his title ; but I cannot 4. p. un. 
find in any good author by whom the ceremony 
of his coronation was performed. 

The few friends who ſtill continued faith- 
ful to David, adviſed him to nominate Sir | 1 Bl 
Alexander Murray of Bothwell, who had mar- (0 
ried the lady Chriſtian Bruce, fiſter to the 1 
late Robert, to ſucceed the earl of Mar in the 
regency. Murray was an honeſt man, and a 
true patriot; and his nomination to the 
regency revived the ſpirits of David's party. 
His firſt care -was to write circular letters to 
all the heads of that party in the North, to 
take arms for the deliverance of their country. 
Theſe letters had a wonderful effect, eſpecially 
with the ſons and deſcendants of thoſe who 
had fallen in the battle of Dupplin. The chiefs 
of the families of Keith, Lindſay, and Fraſer, 
were ſoon at the head of an army, and beſieged 
the town of Perth with ſuch yigour, that they ue Scan 
took it, notwithſtanding the brave defence —_— 
made by its governor, the earl of Fife, who 0 
was ſent priſoner to the caſtle of Kildrommey, 1 
Andrew Murray of Tullibardine, being taken | 
priſoner at the ſame time, was capitally, and 
juſtly, puniſhed for having directed the enemy 
where to paſs the river. I fhall juſt obſerve, 
that the vigorous defence made by the earl of 
Fife ſufficiently clears him from the obloqupꝝ 
thrown upon his memory by Engliſh writers, 
vio pretend that he betrayed his traſt, Mur- 
ray, 
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THE HISTORY 


A.D. 1332, Tay, encouraged by this appearance in his maſ- 


ter's favour, and being joined by a conſiderable 
body of men, attacked Baliol, who had ad- 
vanced as far as Roxburgh; but, after an ob- 
ſtinate diſpute, he was defeated, taken, and 
ſent priſoner to Durham : and thus once more 
all Scotland ſeemed to be under the power of 
the Engliſh, when ſhe was again ſeaſonably 
relieved by a difference berween Edward and 
his parliament. 

That prince had Wang to go to weland; 
but, upon BalioPs great ſucceſs, his parliament 
addrefled him to lay aſide all thoughts of his 
Iriſh expedition, and to attend the affairs of 
Scotland. This was the more agreeable to Ed- 
ward's views, as it was accompanied with the 
gift of a large ſubſidy; but Edward by his prero- 
gative having ventured to raiſe the taillages, 
found his parliament unwilling to ſecond his 
meaſures; and he was obliged to defer its 
meeting at York, to which his court repaired, 
that he might be at hand to watch the motions 
of the Scots, to the ſecond of December; and 
even then it proved refractory. In the mean 
time, he continued to wear the maſk of mode- 
ration and impartiality between the two parties 
in Scotland, and had even ſequeſtered the lord - 
Beaumont's Engliſh eſtate, for having diſobeyed 
his orders. David's miniſters, from this ſhew 
of impartiality, applied to him for protection 
to their young maſter's government; but the 

| time 
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time for his ratifying the treaty of Northamp- 


ton being on the point of expiring, he reſolved 


to throw off the maſk; and, notwithſtanding 
his near alliance with David, to dethrone him: 


With this deſign, he had a meeting with Ba- 
hol; ſoon after the latter had taken the caſtle 
of Roxburgh; and in this interview there 


paſſed a moſt extraordinary ſcene of ſervility 


on the one part, and diſſimulation on the other, 


which I ſhall lay open from records, without 
any aggravating expreſſions or circumſtances. 

I have more than once mentioned Edward's 
caution in avoiding all appearances of his 
breaking into the treaty of Northampton, be- 
fore the expiration of the ſtipulated term of 
four years; an example of moderation, that, in 
thoſe days, was unuſual in princes of his age 
and ambition, It is certain, notwithſtanding, 
that he was all that time privately making diſ- 
poſitions for following the example, and re- 
ſuming the claims, of his grandfather with 
regard to Scotland. He found a ready tool 
for his purpoſe in the perſon of Edward Baliol, 
who, in the interview 1 have already mention- 
ed, agreed to the following engagements, which 
were reduced to the form of a charter, dated 


from Roxburgh, and ſince publiſhed by Mr. , 


Rymer. Their heads were as follow: “ That 
the kingdom of Scotland, and the adjacent 
Hes; did always hold of the crown of Eng- 
land : That Edward the firſt, as ſuperior lord 
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Treaty be- 
tween Ba- 
liol and 
F4ward the 
third. 


Rymet's 
Fœdera, 
vol. IV. 
p. 536, 
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1 THE HISTORY 
A. b. 2332. of the ſame, had adjudged them to king John 
Baliol, father of the preſent king Edward : 
That the ſaid king John was, for ſome - exceſſes. | 
committed by him, deprived of the kingdom, 
which thereby devolved to his ſuperior lord, 
king Edward the firſt of England; but this 
laſt was hindered from the poſſeſſion by Sir 
Robert de Bruce, who had no right. And now, 
days Baliol, fince, by the permiſſion of the moſt | 
excellent prince, our moſt dear lord and couſin, ( 
Sir Edward, king of England, lord of Ireland, 
and duke of Aquitain, and with the aid of { 
ſome of his ſubjects and forces, we have reco- > 
vered our inheritance, and are crowned king \ 
of Scotland and the iſles; we do hereby declare, 1 
That we have paid our homage to the ſaid king 0 
of England in the terms following: The ſaid £ 
I 
i 


| 
R 


king holding our hands with his own, we faid, 
I Edward, by the grace of God king of Scot- 


land, and the iſles thereto belonging, become . 
your liegeman for the ſaid kingdom and iſles, A 
againſt all perſons that may hve and die. And- a 
the ſaid king did receive our homage, as ſaid t] 
is. And, for the great profits and honour ac- 

cruing to him from the permiſſion and ſuccours fi 
above-mentioned, grants to the king of Eng- ir 
land, his heirs and ſucceſſors, the yearly reve- b. 
nue of two thoufand pounds in lands, to be E 
aſſigned on the borders of England, and to be tv 
annexed to the crown of GT for ever,” B 


i. EN iis * 


OF. $COTLAND. 


as ſovereign of Scotland and the iſles; which 
was given upon the holy evangeliſts, and in 
the following terms: We will be faithful 
and loyal; and faith and loyalty'we do pro- 
miſe to you, our moſt dear lord king of Eng- 
land, and to your heirs, as ſovereign lords 
of the kingdom of Scotland and its iſles, 


againſt all perſons who can live and die.” He 


then proceeds to the following expreſſions : 
« And for the great honours and advantages 
which we have found and experienced in the 
ſuffiance. granted us by our ſaid lord king and 


coulin, and the great and good aid of the ſaid 
good people of his realm and dominions.” Ba- 
liol promiſes, as part of payment, to give up 


into Edward's hands the town, caſtle, and 
county of Berwic, with ſuch other poſſeſſions 
as ſhall be judged reaſonable, by commiſſioners 


appointed- on both ſides, oy the mes of 


the remainder. 

As if the above conceſſions had not been ſuf- 
ficient for rivetting the fetters of Scotland, 
impoſed by this ſhameful tranſaction, Baliol, 
by the ſame charter, obhiged himſelf to ſerve 
Edward in Gaſcony, or any where elſe, with 
two hundred men at arms, as often as required. 
But the moſt extraordinary part of this infa- 
mous tranſaction, and which equally reflects 
diſgrace upon Edward as Baliol, 1s, that the 
latter engaged himſelf to marry the young 

Uu2 a queen 
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A truce, 


THE HISTORY 


A. D. 17332. queen of Scotland, Edward's ſiſter, in caſe her | 
marriage with David was not 'conſummated, 
and to give her a jointure of five hundred 


pounds a year. Failing of this, he was to pay 


to Edward ten thouſand pounds towards the 


marriage and maintenance of his ſiſter; and 


ſuch proviſion was to be made for her huſband, 


David Bruce, as to Edward ſhould ſeem rea- 


ſonable; and in caſe of non- performance, he 


gives Edward a power to ſeize all the cities, 


boroughs, caſtles, manors, and lands of Scot- 


land, and to detain the ſame till complete pay- 
ment ſhall be made. By another vrit of the 
ſame date, Baliol obliged himſelf and his heirs 
to ſerve the king of England and his heirs in 


perſon, and with all the forces Scotland could 
raiſe, as often as required, within the Bownds 
of England, Wales, or Ireland; becauſe, as the 


writ expreſſes, the king of England had obliged 
himſelf and his heirs to maintain him — 
upon the throne of Scotland. 

Baliol, having thus accepted of a crown, up- 
on terms which no gentleman would have 
agreed to for the poſſeſſion of a private eſtate, 
returned ſouthward; and tho* Edward's avowed 
conduct hitherto, with regard to Scotland, 
had been defenſible, yet its ſequel was far 


_otherwile, as it reduced him to a moſt diſin- 


genuous train of proceeding. He carefully 
concealed the ſhameful 'engagements which 
Balio] had agreed to, and was ſo far from diſ- 


' avowin® 
By 8 
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avowing David's right to the crown of Scot- A. P. 13326 
land, that though Baliol's charter, the ſenſe of 
which I have given, is dated at Roxburgh, the 
twenty -third of November, yet on the four- 
teenth day of December following, he appoint- 
ed the lord Ralph Baſſet and Sir William 
Denham, his plenipotentiaries to treat with 
David's guardians, and other Scotch noblemen, 
about an accommodation, The very next day, 
he wrote a letter to the pope, vindicating his 
good faith towards David, and diſclaiming his 
having had any concern in the revolution that 
had happened in Scotland; and pleading his 
parliament's requeſt that he would lay aſide his 
Iriſh expedition, and repair northward, that he 
might be at hand to obſerve the motions of the 
Scots, 

Till this criſis 1 'T can by no means Abt 
join with the Scotch hiſtorians, who exclaim * 
againſt all the prior conduct of Edward to- | 

- wards David. Whatever his private views 
might have been, hiſtory has no right to charge 
him with an open breach of good faith; but 
his behaviour from the time of his n 
with Baliol at Roxburgh, aſſumed a different 
complexion. It is true, upon the expiration 
of the four years, he was at liberty to conſider 
himſelf in a ſtate of war with Scotland; but it 
will be difficult to vindicate him on the head 
of diſſimulation, and of unnaturality towards 
his ſiſter and her huſband. Paliol, who ſeems 


to 


an Scotland were his own acts. 


THE HISTORY 


A. P. 2332. to have had activity and courage, but to have been 


faſcinated with a royal title, acted with more 


openneſs than Edward; for towards the end 


of the year 1332, he granted a truce to his ene- 
mies, diſmiſſed his army, and threw himſelf 


upon the affections of his new ſubject. 


David's party thought they had gained a great 
point (as they certainly did) by this truce; but, 
in December, Edward, without any reſerve, 
purſued meaſures that ſhewed he was reſolv- 
ed to make the beſt bargain he could between 
David and Baliol. He ordered his plenipoten- 
tiaries, the lord Baſſet and Sir William Denham, 
to demand a ſurrender of the town and caſtle of 


Berwic, on pretence that it had been ſurrepti- 


tiouſly taken from his father by the Scots; 


and, at the ſame time, to require David to per- 
form fealty and homage to him (Edward) as his 


liege lord. The Engliſh hiſtorians ſpeak of the 
affairs of Scotland at this time as if David had 
been ſtill in Scotland; and indeed the preciſe 


time of his leaving it is a little uncertain; nor is 


the affair very material, becauſe we are to under- 
ſtand, that whatever was done by his miniſters 


the demand of Edward's plenipotentiaries, was 
à Hat denial of any paramount right which the 
kingdom of England ever had over the realm 
of Scotland, and that the king his father having 
won Berwic by the ſword, his ſon was deter- 
mined to keep it; and at the ſame time they ad- 


viſed 


Their anſwer to 
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viſed Edward to obſerve the treaty: of North- A. p. 1532 
ampton. Edward, not ſatisfied with this anfwer, 
made a freſh demand to the fame purpoſe ; and. 
receiving the ſame anfwer, his meſſengers de- 
clared war againſt David. 

I perceive that two French. agents, Robert de Attempts to 
Loudon and Ranulph de Moor, were at this lidl. 
time at Edward's court, endeavouring, though 
without ſucceſs, to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween the two kingdoms; but the Scots beheld 
their own intereſt in a different light. They 
conſidered Baliol as no other than the tool of 
Edward ; and that the provocations they had 
received from the latter juſtified their breaking 
their truce with the former. I am far from be- 
ing clear, as to the validity of this way of rea- 
ſoning, eſpecially as it had been agreed by the 
late truce, that all matters of diſpute between 
David and Baliol ſhould be left to the deter- 
mination of a free parhament, It is certain, that. 
Baliol had ſo little apprehenſion from David 
and his party, that he was living in a private 
manner at one of his own ſeats near Annan, 
where he intended to ſpend his Chriſtmas. 
This came to the knowledge of John Randolph, 
earl of Murray, who, with a thouſand horſe, en- 
deayoured to make Baliol prifoner; but he 
eſcaped half-dreſt, on horſeback, without bridle 
or ſaddle, to Carliſle, where he was received by 
the lord Dacres, the governor of the place. His 
brave brother, the lord Henry Baliol, Walter 
TOE — | 
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A. D. 2333. Cuming, John Kirby, and ſeveral others, Vene 


The war 


breaks out 
afreſh, 


killed in this attempt, as they were endeavours: 
ing to gain time for Baliol's eſcape; and the earl 
of. Carrick, another natural ſon © of Edward 
Bruce, who had joined himſelf to Baliol, was 
made priſoner. 

Early in the year 1333, all” 1 1 8 
for war. The lord Douglas made a terrible ir- 
ruption into Gillefland, where he deſtroyed the 
eſtate of the lord Dacres, and ravaged thirty 
miles of the country. On the other hand, Sir 
Anthony Lucy, an Engliſh knight, broke into 
Scotland with eight hundred men; and making 
the lord Douglas of Liddeſdale (one of the beſt 
Scotch generals) priſoner, Edward commanded 
him to be put in irons, as a traitor. Edward, at this 
time, was in the north of England, and ordered 
all his ſubjects on the weſtern borders to carry 
off their cattle and effects to places of ſafety, 
inſtead of oppoſing the Scots. He filled all the 
courts of Europe with complaints of the Scots 
having begun hoſtilities; and reſolving now to 
keep no farther meaſures with David, he ſent a 
body of troops under the command of the earls 
of Lancaſter and Arundel, and the lords Mon- 
tague and Nevil, to the aſſiſtance of Baliol. In 
the mean while, he ordered a parliament to 
meet at York, where he declared to the mem- 
bers, that he intended to reſume his family- 
claim upon the crown of Scotland, and to march. 
in perſon to the aſſiſtance of Baliol. This de- 

5 | OE claration 
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claration was unanimouſly approved of by the 


members; and the rendezvous of the Engliſh. 
army was appointed .to be at Newcaſtle upon 


Tyne. In the mean time, the earl of Lancaſter 


having Joined Baliol, they took a fort on the 
frontiers, in which they releaſed an Engliſh 
baron, the lord Robert Colvil, who had been 


taken priſoner; and then they inveſted Berwig 


by ſea and land, not being able to beſiege it in 
form, till Edward ſhould come up with his ar- 


my. That junction being formed, and the place 


reconnoitred, it was found too ſtrong to be 
taken by aflault; and in a council of war it 


was reſolved, that Edward ſhould march with 
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one half of his army, which was ſo numerous 
that it began to be in want of proviſions, into 


the heart of Scotland, and leave the other half 


under Baliol, to attempt the reduction of Ber- | 


wic; the ſiege of which was to be turned into 


1 blackade, as famine yas judged to be the only 


means of reducing it. The ſiege having now 
continued five weeks without any appearance 
of ſucceſs, Edward marched northwards. His 
progreſs in Scotland was uncommonly rapid. 
Archibald lord Douglas had, by this time, been 
choſen one of the guardians of Scotland (for L 
believe the earl of March ſtill held that dignity); 
but, though a brave man, he was looked upon 
as being an unſucceſsful general, hy which he 
obtained the name of Tyneman; nor do I be- 
lieve that he had, at this time, an army in the 

Vol. Il. XX field 


Edward's 
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field to oppoſe Edward, who became maſter * 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, and the moſt conſider - 


able places upon the Forth. Croſſing that river, 


he went to Dumfermling, where he offered no 


violence to the abbey-church or clergy; but he 
_ ravaged all the 228 ef which he did not tate: | 


14 


poſſeſſion. 
Mr. Carte, a modern Engliſh hiſtorian, diſputes 


the fact of Edward's northern expedition at this 
time, from the dates of his patents and letters. 


Thoſe dates, however, are very precarious evi- 
dences to prove a negative, becauſe it is well 
known that nothing was more common than 
for the Engliſh officers of ſtate to date writs 
from the place where the great ſeal was, as if 
the king had been there in perſon, though per- 
haps at many miles diſtance. Froiſſard, who 


was on the ſpot, mentions the fact as I have re- 


1 F 


preſented it. 
Notwithſtanding this Senlag Jalyabuts tate 


of Scotland, her miniſters. and generals appear 
to have acted hitherto perfectly conformable to 
the dying injunctions of the great Bruce. The 
progres of Edward was more fpecious than 


ſolid. The Scots had ſecured their effects in 
faſtneſſes and other places that were inacceſſible 
to his arms. They harraffed his troops day and 
night with flying parties. He loſt numbers by 
the ſword, but more by the fatigues of their 
marches, in an exhauſted country. In vain he 
endeavoured to bring them to a Senerkl/k battle; 


rh | | "and 
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ahd he perceived. that by extending his con- A. D. 1333 

queſts; he was only adding to his difficulties 

and dangers. As to David and his queen, 1 

tannot ſay with certainty, whether they were 

at this time in Scotland or not. The Scots hiſ- 

torians ſpeak of them as if they had taken ſhip- 

ping for France about the time that Baliol 

marched ſouthwards. I am apt to think, from 

what has fallen from Froiſſard, who then ſerved 

under Edward, and was at great pains to collect 

the materials of his hiſtory, that they continued 

in Scotland till Edward marched northwards *; 

and that, about the time we now treat of, they 

retited to the caſtle of Dumbarton, not only on 

account of its ſtrength, but becauſe it lay con- 

venient for their eſcaping by ſea. * 2 
While Edward lay to the north of the Forth, 8 

he had intelligence that the guardian Douglas 

was at the head of a conſiderable army in the 

ſouth, preparing to make an irruption into Eng- 

land, and to beſiege Bamborough-caſtle, where 

Edward's queen was; but at the fame time, that 

Baliol was making little or no progreſs againſt 

Berwic. The regent's deſign . was to have 

drawn Edward from the ſiege of Berwic to the 


Buchanan has been ſcandalouſly inaccurate in his account of 
this intereſting period (though one of the beſt wrote of any in 
his biftory); for be is miſtaken even in the name of the Scotch 
governor of Berwic, whom he calls Seton, inftead of Keith. 80 
palpable à blunder gives ſome colour to a tradition, that that biſ- 
torian was invincibly prejudiced againſt the family of Keith, be- 
cauſe its head, the earl-marſhal, refuſed to make him a preſent, of 
an ambling nag that Buchazan was fond of, 

XN Xx 2 re- 
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ward knew the ftrength of Bamborough, and | 
being reinforced by a very feaſonable fupply of 
troops under the lord Darcy, from Ireland and 
Aquitain, he formed the ſiege of Berwic afreſh, 
and preſſed it vigorouſly by fea and land. 
Douglas, by this time, had been repulſed before 
Bamborough, and forced to raiſe the fiege ; and 
the garriſon of Berwic had not only failed in 
an attempt they made to burn the Engliſh fleet, 
but had the misfortune to ſee a fire break out 
in their own town, with ſuch dreadful effects, 
that they demanded a truce, promiſing that, if 
no ſuccours came at the expiration of the time, 
they would ſurrender the place to Edward. 
Robert de Artois, a French nobleman, was then 
the chief confident of Edward, and one of the 
greateſt ſubjects in France, He had repaired to 
the court of England to perſuade Edward, up 
dn motives of private diſaffection, to invade 
France, and aſſert his right of blood to that 
crown; but his views in this were greatly ob- 
ſtructed by the Scotch war, which he therefore 
wiſhed to ſee at an end. Edward having con- 
fulted him, he adviſed him, by all means, to 
grant the truce deſired, upon Seton, the deputy- 
governor of Berwic, giving up his ſon as a 
hoſtage for the performance of the conditions, 
if the place was not reheved &, which was ac- 


I J have bn to lay before the reader this remarkable 
incident, as I find it according to the moſt creditable and con- 
— ſiſtent 
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cordingly complied with. The command of the A.D. 33. 


place was veſted then in Seton, becauſe Keith, 
the head-governor, had repaired to Douglas, to 
perſuade : him to raiſe the ſiege, which he 
actually prepared to do with a numerous 
army; the ſiege having now continued near 
four months. The fifteen days, (according to 
Fordun himſelf) for ſurrendering the town, 
elapſed, and Edward demanded poſſeſſion in 
tegms of the truce, - Upon Seton's refuſing to 
perform the: condition, Edward threatened to 
hang his ſon, and even erected a gallows on 
the Engliſh fide of the river, in fight of the gar- 


riſon, for that purpoſe. I ſhall not enquire how 


far Seton is to be blamed or vindicated, in not 
complying with the letter of the truce, and in 
liſtening to his wife, who perſuaded him to ſa- 
crifice his and her ſon rather than give up his 
truſt. That diſquiſition depends upon facts. 
If, as modern Scotch writers pretend, the term 
for ſurrendering the place was not yet elapſed ; 
few Roman patriots, or matrons, can be compe- 
titors for fame with the illuſtrious pair, who are 
ſaid to have ſuffered one of their ſons (modern 
Scotch writers, without authority, ſay two) to 


be executed within their fight. If, on the other 


hand, Fordun's relation, and that of later Eng- 


ſiſtent authorities. If I differ from Boece and Buchanan, it is 
owing to their deviation from truth, and from Fordun, a better 
authority than either. 
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* 5 lh hiſtorians, grounded upon records, are true, 


The Scots 
defeated at 
Halidon- 


Edward cannot be acquitted of cruelty, though 
he may of injuſtice. The Engliſh writers endea · 


vour to elude the truth of the whole; and Was 


not the young gentleman's name expreſly men- 
tioned by Fordun, I ſhould very willingly have 
omitted ſo ſhocking a narrative. That Edward 
put his hoſtage to death is paſt all queſtion; and 
according to the beſt concluſion I can draw 
from the evidence on both ſides, I cannot help 
thinking that the ſtoiciſm (or, if the reader 
pleaſes, the patriotiſm) of the parents aroſe from 
the hopes given them by Keith (who was how 
returned to his command) that the place would 
be relieved * ; but whether that conſideration 
ought. to have determined them to act in the 
manner they * I ſhall not mates to deter- 
mine. 145 

It is admitted by Engliſh as well! as Scotch 


| . that the regent, Douglas, was lying 


before Bamborough when he was applied to 


by Keith, and that he was then at the head of 


2 _ ene The eulen of their 


a? The bufferings of the family of Seton * thais be. were, 
at this time, pretty remarkable. The eldeſt fon, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, had been killed when Baliol landed at King- 
horn. The hoſtage, who was executed, was the next brother : 
brother younger than him (ſaid by the Scotch writers to have 
been executed likewiſe) was a priſoner in the Engliſh camp: and 
a natural brother, older than either of them, one of the braveſt 
and moſt active knights in Scotland, had been drowned in the at- 


tempt made to burn the Engliſh fleet, 


401 ä com- 
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commanders. names and numbers are to bes A. D. 335 
found in the notes; and 1 believe they are 
pretty exact. According to Engliſh writers, 
after the return of Keith, Edward agreed to 
prolong the truce for ſeven days; but on the 
fourth day Douglas appeared with his army in 
the order 1 in the notes *; won. 


* This was the array of the 2 when * came in four 
battails againſt the two kings of England and Scotland. 

In the Scotch vay-ward were theſe lords; John lord Murray, 
who that day ſupplied the place of the lord John Randolph, earl 
of Murray, he being detained by fickneſs ; the lord Andrew 
Fraſer, with his two brethren, Simon and james; Reginald 
Cheyne, Patrick Graham, John Grant, James of Carliſſe, Patrick; 
Parker, Robert Caldecotes, Philip Meldrum, Thomas and Gil- 
bert Wiſeman, Adam Gordon, James Gramont, Robert Brady, 
Hugh Park, with forty knights new dubbed, fix hundred men of 
arms, and three thouſand commons. 

In the firſt half of the ſecond battail of the Scots were theſe - 
lords; Robert, ſteward of Scotland, with his banner; James 
Stuart, his — with his banner; the earl of Menteith, the 
lord William Douglas, David Lindfay, Malcolm Fleming, Wit- 
lam Keith, Duncan Campbell, with thirty batchelors new: 
dubbed: and in the ſecond half of the faid battail were theſe 
lords ; James Stuart of Colden, Allan Stuart, William Aber- 
nethy, Wilham Morrice, William Frifkin, Adam Moneſt, Adam 
Fitz-Gilbert, John Greton, Robert Walthew; the whole battaik 5 
amounting to feven hundred men of arms, and ſeventeen thou- 
ſand commons. | 

In the third ward of the Scotch army were theſe lords; Huglt : 
earl of Roſs, Kenneth carl of Sutherland, and the earl of Strathern 5 5 
William Kirkeby, John Cameron, Gilbert Say, William Ram 
ſay, William Prendergeſt, Criſpin Hard, William Gordon, Ar= 
nold Ward, Thomas Duplin, with forty knights new dubbed, 
nine hundred men of arms, and fifteen thouſand commons. 

In the fourth ward of the army of Scotland were thefe lords; 
Archibald Douglas, with his banner; the earl of Lennox; Alex. 
ander Bruce, earl of Fife; John Campbell, reputed carl of 
Athol ; Robert Sterenlaw, "William Vipont, Robert Lauther, 
John Lindſay, Alexander Graham, Patrick Poleſworth, David 
WW . Michael Stot; Fhomas Bois, Roger Mortimer, William 
Um- 
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p. 55. which Edward took up an advantageous camp 


upon Halidon-hill, in the neighbourhood of 
Berwic. If the relief of Berwic was the ſingle 


object that Douglas had in his eye, he proba- 


bly might have effected it by harraſſing the Eng- 
liſh army; but his paſſion for fighting made 
him diſregard the wiſe injunction of Robert, 
not to hazard a general battle, eſpecially againſt 
ſuch an army as Edward commanded, com- 
poſed of the flower of his Engliſh, Welch, and 
French dominions, not to mention the choſen 
band of veterans that was headed by Baliol, 
and which, in numbers, at leaſt equalled that of | 
the Scots. 'The latter, when it was too late, 
found it impracticable to relieve the town with- 
out a battle; and the Scots were mad enough 
to attack their enemies, who were drawn up 
in four columns likewiſe, and flanked with 


ſtrong bodies of archers, in their advantageous 


Umfrayille, Thomas Vaux, William Landis, with thirty batche- 
lors, nine hundred men of arms, and eighteen thouſand four 


hundred commons. Beſides this, the earl of Dunbar, keeper 


of the caftle of Berwic, belped the Scots, at this time, with fifty 
men of arms; and Sir Alexander Seton, captain of the town, 
with one hundred men of arms; and the commons of the town 
with four hundred men of arms, and ten thouſand eight hundred 
footmen: for all was ſet upon the fortune of the battle. So the 
ſam of the earls and lords amounts to ſixty- five; the ſum of 
knights batchelors, new dubbed, comes to one hundred and 
forty ; the foot, of the computation of the men of arms, makes 
three thouſand fix hundred and fifty; and of the commons ſixty- 
four thouſand two hundred. The total of the whole army ariſes 
to fixty-eight thouſand and fifty-five; and the ſixty-five great 
lords led them on in four battails, as we ſaid before, all on foot, 
having delivered their horſes te their ſervants, 2 
ſitu- 


| or SCOTLAND. .- 
ſituation. The cavalry. of both armies had 4. dan 
quitted their horſes, ſo that the Scotgjattacked- 
on foot, and were not only - expoſed to the 
dreadful diſcharges of the Engliſh archers, but 
out of breath before they could reach their 
enemy. Edward perceived this, and ordered 
kis troops to ruſh down upon the Scots as they 
were labouring up the hill, which they did 
with ſuch execution, that the regent and the ' 
principal Scotch nobility were killed in en- 
deavouring to ſtop the flight of their own men. 
After the death of their commander, the Scots 
fell into a total rout, and were completely de- 
feated, with the loſs of at leaſt ten thouſand 
men, though the Engliſh writers have ridicu- 
louſly mounted their numbers up to thirty-five 
thouſand. To complete their misfortune, the 
camp ſervants (to whom they had reſigned the 
cuſtody of their horſes during the charge) no 
ſooner ſaw their army put into diſorder, than 
they rode off, and left their maſters to make 
their retreat on foot. They were ſoon ſur- 
rounded by Edward at the head of his cavalry 
and archers on horſeback ; and we cannot eſti- 
mate the carnage during the purſuit, which 
laſted for five miles, to be leſs than five thou - 
ſand men. The chief of the flain were the Tuer les, 
guardian, the earls of Roſs, Sutherland, Car 
ric, Athol, Lenox, and Menteith; three Stuarts, 
three Fraſers, Sir John Graham, Sir Duncan 
Campbell, Sir William Tudway; the whole 
XXI. II. Yy amounts» - 
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4. b. 1333. amounting to eight earls, ninety knights and 


baronets, four hundred eſquires, beſides the 
common men already mentioned. The chief 
of the prifoners were Sir William Keith, Sir 
William Douglas, Sir Robert Kirkpatrick, Sir 
William Campbell, Sir Gilbert Wiſeman, Sir 
Alexander Graham, and Sir Oliver Sinclair. 
Boece, and ſome other Scotch writers, injuri- 
ouſly to the memory of Edward, ſay, that he 
ordered the priſoners to be put to death; for 
it is certain, that ſome of them were alive 
many years after. The moſt extraordinary cir- 
cumſtance attending this victory is the ſmall 
loſs ſuſtained by the Engliſh, which conſiſted, 
according to Mr. Barnes, of no more than one 
knight, one eſquire, and fifteen ſoldiers, 
After ſo complete a defeat, the ſurrender of 
Berwic by the Scots naturally followed. Ed- 
ward punctually performed the capitulation 
granted to the inhabitants, by allowing forty 
days, during which, ſuch of them as were 

diſpoſed to leave the town were at liberty to 
ſell. their effects, and obtained ſafe-guards to 
march where they pleaſed. Such of them as 
chofe to remain in the town, were admitted 
to Edward's protection, upon their taking an 
eath of fidelity to his perſon and government. 
The earl of Dunbar and March, and Seton, 
the late deputy-governor of the town, were in 
the number of the latter. The earl was not 
only governor, of the caſtle, but one of the re- 
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gents of the kingdom under David. Though A. p. 2333. 


his family, as I have already obſerved, was 
diſtinguiſhed by its attachment to the Englith, 
yet the Scots themſelves admit, that in his de- 
fence of the caſtle he acted with fidelity and 
valour ; and undoubtedly a nobleman” of his 
great fortune and abilities was a moſt valuable 
acquiſition to the 'Engliſh monarch. The ſub- 
miſſion of Seton to Edward is a fact not to be 
queſtioned, and would ſhake the credit of the 
Scotch hiſtorians (who mention Edward Hav- 
ing hanged one, if not two, of his ſons) did 
not Fordun expreſsly aſſert, that one of them 
fuffered as a hoſtage. It is therefore reaſonable 
to believe, that Seton looked upon the ill con- 
ducted attempt of the other regent to raiſe the 
ſiege as the cauſe of his ſon's death, or had 
ſome other reaſon of diſcontent, which deter- 
mined him to the part he acted. His conduct, 
however, in whatever light we view it, is un- 
accountable, if we admit the fact of his ſon's 
being put to death, which ſeems to have been 
attended with circumſtances 2 to us at 
this diſtance of time. | 

The reduction of Berwic, * che defeat of 


the Scots at Halidon, was conſidered by Ed- 


ward as putting a period to the war on his 
part. He appointed the lord Piercy and his 
new ſubject, the earl of March, to the com- 


mand of Lothian and Galloway, two provinces 


to Dn: he pretended a family-right ;. and 
LF 2 leaving 
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4. p. 1938 leaving Baliol at the head of a thou- 


ſand men, to reduce the interior parts of Scot- 
land, which ſtill held out, he returned to Lon- 
don, Baliol, without lofing - time, - marched 
northwards ; but before he entered into any 
action of importance, he once more ſent a meſ- 
ſage, propoſing to David, that he ſhould ſur- 
render up the crown, and content himſelf 


with the eſtate which his family had enjoyed. 


This overture was rejected by David with diſ- 


dain. He had, however, no army in the field 
to oppoſe Baliol ; and the caſtle of Dumbarton 


was the only place in Scotland where he could 
refide with any tolerable degree of ſafety. It 
was but a ſmall fortreſs, and the Engliſh being 
maſters both by ſea and land, it might be re- 
duced, by famine. David's faithful friends, 


therefore, very properly adviſed him to take 


refuge with his queen in France, where its 


King, Philip de Valois, was heartily exaſperated 
at the reception which Edward had given to 


his rebel, Robert de Artois. . Malcolm Fleming 
of Cumbernauld undertook to conduct the royal 


pair; and they accordingly landed at Boulogne, 


from whence they removed to Paris. 

It would be unjuſt to ſay, that Philip did not 
receive them with an hoſpitality that was truly 
royal; but it is ridiculous, with ſome Scotch 
hiſtorians, to extol the perpetual generoſity and 


good faith of the French towards the Scotch: 


nation, We have already ſeen how baſely they 
F : I were 


\ 
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were | betrayed by the ſeparate peace which 4. P. 133% 


Charles the Fair clapped up with Edward the' 


firſt; and, in fact, the preventing Scotland 
from becoming a province of England was the 
main dependence that Philip had for preſerving 
the crown of France upon his own head. The 
caſtle of Galliard on the Seine was allotted to 
David for his reſidence; but Philip exacted 
from his royal gueſt a poſitive promiſe, that he 


would make no peace with Edward of England 


without his (Philip's) conſent. In return for 
this, Philip aſſigned David appointments that 
were ſufficient for the maintenance of his royal 
dignity, and ſent meſſengers to Scotland to 
engage David's friends in his intereſt, with 


large aſſurances of men and money for their 


ſupport. The Brucean party gladly laid hold 
of Philip's offers, and ſigned the treaty, to which: 
David had previouſly conſented; the heads "of 
which are as follow ; 

« Firſt, That a firm and perpetual ance and 
confederacy ſhould be maintained between the 
Scots and French. Secondly, That when the 


Engliſh made. war upon either the Scots or 
French, they ſhould both give mutual ſuccour 


reciprocally one to the other. Thirdly, That 
if it happened the Engliſh ſhould war in France, 
the Scots ſhould then give them ſuccour with 


men of war, to be waged and maintained at the 


A treatye F 


expence of the French; they alſo engaging to . 


do the like for them, if it — the Eng- 
liſh 
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A-D. 1333 liſh ſhould make war in Scotland. Fourthly; 


That neither Scots nor French ſhould; for the 
future, aid or aſſt the Engliſh with: men, mo- 
ney, victuals or advice, without the conſent 
of the kings of both nations, under the penalty 
of being declared guilty of high-treaſon. Fifth- 
ly, That the French ſhould make no peace or 
truce with the Engliſh, except the king of 
Scots may be compriſed, named, and allowed 
therein. Sixthly, and laſtly, That the cove- 
nahts and conditions above-named, thould be 
confirmed from king to king; and at each 
change or ſucceſſion of them, that their prag- 
matical ſanctions ſhould be ſealed and confirmed 
reciprocally on both ſides.” 

Edward Baliol was, at this time, making a 
vaſt progreſs. He had retaken Perth, and al- 
moſt all Scotland was in his poſſeſſion. The 
few noblemen who refuſed to be flaves to Ed- 
ward, were attending their ' lawful king in 
France, or ſkulking in their native mountains ; 
but hiſtory has- preſerved the names of a few 
brave men, and one patriotic lady, who diſ- 
dained either flight or ſubjection. Theſe were, 
Malcolm Fleming of Cumbernauld, governor of 
the caſtle of Dumbarton; Alan Vipont, captain 
of Lochlevin ; Robert Lawder, captain of Ur- 
quhart; John Thomſon, others ſay Chene, 
keeper of the pyle or caſtle of Loudon, a ſmall 
tower. The lady was Chriſtina Bruce, who de- 
fended the caftle of Kildrommey in Mar. Ba- 
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liol affected to deſpiſe the weakneſs of this 4. p. 3335. 
oppoſition, and was mad enough, though he 
claimed the crown by hereditary right, to af: 
ſame the pompous title of Edward the Con- 
queror.” Soon after, he called a parliament 
at Perth. Some Scotch hiſtorians, particularly 
Abercromby (after Walſingham) boaſt of the 
eminent loyalty of the Scottiſh church at this 
time ; but this can only be underſtood of the 
inferior clergy, and perhaps a few ſuperiors of 
religious houſes; for the biſhops of Glaſgow, 
St. Andrew's, Dunkeld, Galloway, Roſs, Dum- 
blain, and Brechin, undoubtedly remained in 
Scotland, and afterwards joined the Engliſh 
intereſt, 

The parliament having met, according to its 
ſummons, about Michaelmas, all the acts, ſta- went, 
tutes, ordinances, and grants of lands, that 
had been made by the late Robert Bruce, or 
his ſon David, were declared void. The claimg 
of the friends of England, natives of Scotland, 
to the lands which they or their anceſtors had 
forfeited, were admitted; and likewiſe thoſe 
of the Engliſh which had been granted for 
Scotch eſtates by Edward the firſt, Henry lord 
Beaumont, in right of his wife, the lady Ak. 

4 cia, niece to John, and daughter of Alexander, 
Cumming, earls of Buchan, obtained that great 
eſtate and honour, as having been the main- 
ſpring of Baliol's fuccefſes. The lord Richard. 
Talbot obtained the eſtate of the lord John 

Cum- 
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A. b. 1333, Cumming of Badenoch, in right of his wife 


Elizabeth ; and David Strathbolgy was reſtored 
to the earldom of Athol, and obtained like- 
wiſe part of the Badenoch eſtate, in right of 
his wife, who was the daughter and co-heireſs 
of John Cumming, lord of Badenoch. The 
lord Henry Piercy, of Alnwick-caſtle in Nor- 
thumberland, had a grant of the pyle of Loch- 
maben, as alſo of Annandale and Moffetdale, 
with all the knights fees, and advowſons of 
churches, within thoſe valleys, in as full and 
ample manner as the lord Thomas Randolph, 
late earl of Murray, ever held them. Ralph 
lord Nevil of Raby, the, lord Mowbray, Sir 
Edward Bohun, brother to the earl of Here- 
ford, and other noblemen, Scotch as well as 
Engliſh, were admitted to their ſeveral claims 
in prejudice of the Brucean party; ſo that it 
ſeemed to require a miracle to revive the inde - 
Fanden, of Scotland. 
In the beginning of February 1 334 a ſecond 
- ſeſſion of the ſame parliament met in the abbey- 
church of Holyrood-houfe. Mr. Tyrrel has 
been mis- led in ſuppoſing, that Edward king 
of England was preſent at this parliament. in 
perſon; but he was ſo in effect. He had or- 
dered the lords Edward Bohun, William Mon- 
tague, Henry Piercy, Ralph Nevil, and Sir 
Geoffrey Scroop, to repair to Edinburgh, to take 
care of his intereſt in the parliament there. It 
is probable, that Edward began now to diſco- 
| ver 
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ver the ſhallowneſs of Baliol, and to appre- A. p. 11. wa, 
hend that he might be prevailed upon to for- 
get the obligations he owed him. Sir Geoffrey 
Scroop, on the tenth of February, appeared 
at the bar of the parliament, and in the French 
language, In the name of his maſter Edward, 
by the grace of God king of England, and ſu- 
perior lord of Scotland, required Edward, by 
the ſame grace king of Scotland, to perform 
and ratify all the pactions, agreements, con- 


tracts, and promiſes paſt between them.“ To 


this demand Baliol promiſed Sir Geoffrey an an- 
ſwer next day, which he accordingly did by 
the mouth of Sir Alexander Mowbray, in full 
parliament, where all the conventions and agree- 
ments entered into by Baliol with Edward 
were unanimoufly ratified. Four writs were 
then ordered to be made out, By the firſt, 
Edward king of Scotland (for ſo. Baliol is call 
ed) promiſed to pay to Edward king of Eng- 
land two thouſand pounds, due for the fuccours | 
granted to aſſiſt him in recovering his inhe- 
ritance. By the ſecond writ, Baliol confirmed 
his promiſes to ſerve the king of England and 
his heirs abroad and at home, on the terms I 
have ſo often mentioned. By the third writ, 
Baliot renewed the homage he had formerly 
paid for the kingdom of Scotland; and by the 
fourth, he alienated the town, caſtle, and county 
of Berwic from his crown, and annexed them 


to that of England-for ever. 
Vol. II. Z 2 Thoſe 
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Baliol's con» 
ceſſions to 
Edward, 


THE BIS TOA I 


Thoſe. conceſſions were all that the two Ed- 
wards durſt venture to contend for in a parlia- 
mentary manner. The king of England, there- 
fore, had recourſe to a perſonal negociation, 
which in effe& tended to make him proprietor 
of almoſt half the kingdom of Scotland. The 
payment of two thouſand pounds a year, which 
'Baliol had promiſed to Edward, was carefully 
concealed from the Scotch parliament, notwith- 
ſtanding its compliancy with the views of the 
Engliſh. Edward. As it was, however, a vaſt ſum 
in thoſe days, he reſolved to ſecure it in perpe- 


_ © _ tuity. For that purpoſe, he came on the nine- 


teenth of June. to Newcaftle, where he received 
Baliol's homage for the crown of Scotland. Ba- 
liol granted him, at the ſame time, a charter, re- 
citing, <. That whereas the ſaid king had, by 


the great expence and labour of him and his 
people, given him great aſſiſtance in the reco- 


very of his inheritance; he therefore granted 
and aſſigned, for him and his heirs, unto the 
ſaid king two thouſand pounds yearly, in lands 
and rents, in the borders where it ſhould beſt 
pleaſe him. And, in part of this two thouſand 
pounds per annum, farther granted him the 


. caſtle, town, and county of Berwic upon Tweed, 


with their - appurtenances, ſeparate from the 


crown of Scotland, and to be annexed to the 
crown of England for ever, by aſſent of the 


prelates, earls, barons, knights, and others of 
that kingdom in parliament aſſembled. And, 
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in farther and full ſatisfaction of the ſaid two A. D. 1336 | 


| thouſand pounds per annum, by the ſame. aſ- 
fent in parliament, he alſo gave, granted, and 
aſſigned” the town, caſtle, and foreſt of Jed- 
worth; the town and caſtle of Selkirk and 
Etrick; the town, caſtle, and county of Edin- 
burgh, with the conſtableries of Haddington 
and Linlithgow ; the town and county of Pee- 
bles, and town, county, and caſtle of Dum- 
fries, with their appurtenances, knights fees, 
and ſervices, with all the advowſons of churches, 
chapels, religions houſes, cuſtody. of the tem- 
poralities in che time of the vacation of bi- 
ſhoprics, and all other things whatſoever be- 
longing to them; and with the ſubjection and 
government of the people in thoſe places. To 
hold them to him and his heirs, feparate from, 
the crown of Scotland, and annexed: unto, an 
incorporated with, the crown of ba for 
ever. IN 


By this ceſſion, the fineſt provinces of Scots rouſe the (IM 


land were conſigned to Edward, who made . 


preparations te enter into poſſeſſion. This 
alarmed the Scots, even of the Baliol party. 
Deaf as they had been to every call of honour 
in defence of their national independency, 
they could not bear the thoughts of ſeeing their 
property engroſſed by the Engliſh. They ſaw 
that the puſillanimity of Baliol, after giving 
up one half of his kingdom, would comply 
with Edward, was 'he to demand the other, 
- which 


| be 
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A,D. 133 which Edward at this time undoubtedly in- 


tended, as will appear by his ſabſequent con- 
duct. They had, however, hampered them- 
ſelves in their on ſhameful compliances, and 
had no choice left but either to acquieſce, or to 


recall their lawful king. Edward's intentions 
were fully manifeſted by the behaviour of the 
Engliſh noblemen who had a right to fit in the 
Scotch parliament, and were now poſſeſſed of 


the greateſt eſtates in the North, where the 


chief intereſt of the Brucean party lay. They 


laid hold of every opportunity to ayail them- 
ſelves of Edward's protection and patronage, 


and even undertook to bring the Scotch 
parliament to -agree to whateyer Edward 


mould defire. Their exorbitant demands had 


drained Baliol's treaſury, and his own conceſ- 


lions had rendered him deſpicable in the eyes 
of the public. All he had to truſt to was 


the power of Edward, with whom he kept up 
a correſpondence, and who dictated to him 


every meaſure he was to purſue, even in the 


exerciſe of diſtributive juſtice. But, at laſt, 


the univerſal diſcontent of the people awakenetl 
in Baliol a ſenſe of his condition. 
This weak prince imagined it was poſlible 


for him to gain over ſome of the heads of the 


Brucean party ; and he inclined to favour the 


ſait of Miles earl of Strathern, whoſe eſtate | 


had been forfeited for his adherence to Bruce, 
and given, or promiſed, to one of Edward's 
mY | | . 
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favourites, the : Engliſh earl of Warren. Ed- AD. 1334. 
ward no ſooner heard that the earl of Strathern 
intended to apply to parliament to have his 
forfeiture ſet aſide, than he wrote to the lord 
Beaumont, and all the Engliſh party there, to 
oppoſe every motion, however agreeable it 
might be to Baliol, that tended to favour any 
of the Brucean party, or ſuffer them to have 
the ſmalleſt concern in the government. He 
intimated, at the ſame time, to Baliol himſelf, 
that he had no ſafety either for his crown or 
perſon, but in his dependence upon the Engliſh, 
which ſhould not fail him, if he was punftual to 
his engagements, - - 

All Edward's deeplaid plans were Goat * 
thro? the oppreſſive tyranny of thoſe by whom gehe 
they were to be executed, and the unſteadineſs | 
of Baliol. The lord Beaumont, one of the 
greateſt ſubjects then in Britain, was poſſeſſed, 
as we have already ſeen, in right of his wife 
Alice, niece and daughter to the two laſt earls 
of Buchan, of that great eſtate ; but the poſſeſ- 
fion of part of it was claimed by Sir Alexander 
Mowbray, a nobleman of vaſt intereſt, (and 
uncle to Alice,) who was ſuſpected of being a 
Brucean, and had been a late convert to Baliol's 
party. This cauſe ſoon became a party affair, and 
was brought into parliament. The deciſion of 
it was made the teſt of what the Engliſh were 
to expect from their friends in Scotland; and 
Is took a ſecret reſolution, if they were out- 


voted 
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A. P. 1334, voted in parliament, to have recourſe to arms, 
: and to make Edward, and themſelves, maſters 
of all Scotland. The ſenſe: of Baliol and his 

council was in favour of Mowbray, and the de- 

bates were ſo warm, that it was with difficulty 

the two parties were kept from ' blows. The 

TheEngih lord Talbot, who had married Beaumont's 
the Seoich. Wife's fiſter, and David de Strathbolgy, earl of 
Athol, who had married his daughter, maintain- 

ed Beaumont's cauſe with great violence, but Ba- 

liol and the majority gave ſentence againſt him ; 

upon which the parliament broke up in confu- 

ſion, and the Engliſh declared they would keep 

no farther meaſures either with Baliol or his 
ſubjects. The lord Beaumont and the earl of 

Athol retired to their eſtates, and fortified their 

caſtles; and the lord Talbot ſet out for England, 

to ſolicit aid from Edward, with 2 numerous 

eſcort. He was intercepted on the road by a 

party of the Bruceans, who had ſecretly 
ſtrengthened and united themſelves ; and after 

cutting in pieces fix of the knights, and a num- 

ber of his other attendants, they carried Talbot 

2 priſoner to the caſtle of Dumbarton. The 

lord Beaumont, in the mean time, having 

| ſtrongly garriſoned his caſtle of Dundarg, in 
Buchan, laid all the eſtates of the Bruceans in 

the neighbourhood under heavy contributions, 

and became the very tyrant of that country ; 

while his example was followed by the earl of 

* upon his eſtates. 
Balicl 


of Murray. 
Athol with the greateſt part of the eſtate; be- 
_ longing to the high-ſteward of Scotland, (who 
was no more than fifteen. years of age, but the 
_ preſumptive heir to the crown) to ranſom the 
lord Richard Talbot at his own expence; and 
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- Baliol now faw himſelf ruined with both par- AD. 1334. 


ao and meanly reſolved to throw himſelf at 
Edward's feet. He was encouraged in this by the 
example of his father, who had gone far greater 
lengths in exaſperating the firſt Edward, than he 
had in diſobliging the third. In fact, his offence 
was ſo ſmall, as would not have deſerved that 
name, had it not been for the predetermination 
of the Engliſh, to ſtrip the Scots of their proper- 
ties, as they had already done of their liberties. 
Baliol reſolving to purchaſe forgiveneſs of Ed- 
ward at any rate, fled to Berwic. He there 
agreed to reverſe the ſentence that had been pro- 
nounced againſt Mowbray, and to leave the lord 
Beaumont in poſſeſſion of his earldom. He con- 


firmed the grant he had made to the lord Henry 


Piercy of the pile of Lochmaben, with the lands 


of Annandale and Moffet, with all the knights 


fees and advowſons of churches within thoſe 
valleys, which had lately belonged to the earls 
He promiſed to gratify the earl of 


to maintain the numerous Engliſh nobility in 
poſſeſſion of the eſtates —"— had S in 
Sexthand., i: ; 2: 

. Happily for the Brute FREE Edward was, 
at this time, ſo ſecure on the ſide of Scotland, 
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that he had no conſiderable force on foot to op- 
poſe theroyalifts and patriots there. This gavethe 

latter leifure for farther enlarging their confe- 
deracy ; and the regent Murray having; at this 


criticat jun&ure, recovered his liberty, placed 
himſelf at their head. It was eaſy for Baliol, 
by force of the promifes he had. made, to af- 


ſemble an army ſufficient to perform his en- 
gagements with the earl of Athol. The ſteward 


French aſ- 
fiſtance pro- 
miſed. 


of Scotland was a youth of the moſt promiſing 
appearances, and knew that he was to expect 
no mercy, if he fel! into the hands of Baliol, 
who immediately attacked his family eſtates in 
Bute; Arran, Cu nningham, Kyle, and Renfrew, 
which he. over-ran,. while the fteward, with 


ſome difficulty, eſcaped to the caſtle of Dum - 


barton. 
It was about this time that Joha n 


f of Murray, arrived from France, and gave 


freſh ſpirits to the Bruceans, by informing them 
that Philip was determined to reſtore their 
king; and that with this view he had given a 


commiſſion to Arnoul de Audenham, afterwards 
2 marſhal of France, M. de Garencieres, and 


other experienced: officers, to raiſe men, and to 


tranſport them to Scotland; and that ten capi- 
tal ſhips were then equipping for the ſame pur- 
poſe, laden with men, arms, and ammunition, 


Murray's intelligence proved true; but the ten 


ſhips being forced, by ſtreſs of weather upon 


tha: coaſt of * ſuffered ſo much in their 


voyage, 
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voyage that they never reached Scotland. I" 


the mean time, Baliol's attack upon the Stuart 
eſtates had almoſt proved fatal to the lord 
Beaumont, and- the earl of Athol, who were 
forced to remain upon the defenſive ; while two 
great noblemen, the earl of March and Sir Alex- 


ander Mowbray, became patriots, and renounced . 


their allegiance to Baliol, who, by his unſteadi- 
neſs, had diſobliged the latter. 

The great ſteward' remained, all this time, at 
Dose to which he had been conveyed by 
two faithful friends, whoſe names hiſtory. has 
preſerved, William Heriot and john Gilbert. 
Baliol had appointed * Sir Allan Lyle to be 
ſheriff of Air, and committed to him all his in- 
tereſt in thoſe parts, which were well affected to 


the ſteward's family. Sir Colin Campbell of 


Lochou, anceſtor to the preſent family of 


The war re- 
newed with 
England, 


Argyle, and a firm friend to the independency of 


his country, had a great intereſt and following 
in the neighbourhood of Dumbarton; and raiſ- 
ing four hundred men, no ſooner did Baliol 
return towards Berwic, than he openly declared 


for David, and had an interview with the young 


ſteward. Their firſt exploit was the retaking 
the caſtle of Dunoon, in Kyle, where they put 
all the Engliſh garriſon to the ſword. The in- 


* Buchanan and Boece are ſo ill informed, that they ſay this 
wruption into the Stuart 8 eſtates, was made by the earl of Athol, 
as lieutenant to Paliol. 


Vox. II. Aa a - © habitants 
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ALD. 2334. habitants of the iſles of Arran and Bute, ani- 


mated by this ſucceſs, took arms and recovered 
the places that had been guwiſbned by the Eng- 
liſh. They were oppoſeÞSy Lyle; but he was 
defeated and killed; and Baliol's governor of 
the caſtle of Rothſay was made priſoner, * The 
people of Renfrew took arms in the ſame cauſe ; 
and, in a ſhort time, ſcarcely a veſtige of the 
Engliſh intereſt was diſcernible in the weſt of 
Scotland. The ſame noble ſpirit actuated Tho- 
mas Bruce, the earl of Carrick, brother to him 
who had been killed at Halidon-hill, and; Wil- 
liam Carruthers, an Annandale gentleman, who 
immediately aſſiſted the ſteward in driving the 
Engliſh out of 'the ſouthern, as well as the 
weſtern, parts of the kingdom. 

The ſucceſſes of the Brucean party kavkg 
determined numbers of the Scotch nobility and 
gentry to join them, they wiſely reſolved to 
give a conſiſtency to their conduct, by proceed- 
ing with a face of legal authority. The late 
guardian Murray was a brave and an honeſt 
man; but he had not that weight which was ſuf- 
ficient for taking the lead in national affairs at that 
critical juncture; and it was therefore thought 
proper to put them into the hands of David's 
two neareſt relations, the great ſteward, young 
as he was, and John Randolph, earl of Murray; 
who, I am apt to think, brought over a commiſ- 
fion from David for that purpoſe. The late 
guardian chearfully ſubmitted to this change of 

govern- 
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government, and exerted all his OPTI" to ſup- a, b. 1334+ 
port it. The firſt act of the new regency was to 
call a parliaments, or rather an aſſembly, of the 
nobility at Perth; byt neither adverſity nor ſuc- 
ceſs could exterminate the animoſities which 
prevailed among the great Scotch families. They, 
who could ſeparately act with the moſt invin- 
cible ſpirit and patriotiſm, when met together, 
- quarrelled about forms, family precedencies, and 
other matters, which are almoſt inſeparable to a 
feudal ſtate, and the aſſembly broke up without 
effect; but all the members ſeem to have recog- 
nized the authority of the new regents. _ 
pon the breaking up of the aſſembly, the e, 
- regents reſolved to proſecute, with rhe utmoſt tere. 
vigour, the war againſt the lord Beaumont and 
the earl of Athol, the two chief ſupports of the 
\ Engliſh intereſt in Scotland. Sir Alexander 
Mowbray, and the late regent, Andrew Murray, 
were ſent with a body of troops againſt the lord 
Beaumont, whom they beſieged in his ſtrong - 
caſtle of Dundarg, and reduced him to ſuch 
difficulties, that he was obliged to ſurrender it, 
and yield himſelf a priſoner, Boece and later 
Scotch hiſtorians pretend that he took an oath 
never to return to Scotland; but I chuſe to fol- 
low Fordun, who ſays that he capitulated upon 
promiſe of ſafety in life, limb, and eſtate, to him- 
ſelf and his followers ; that he obtained a ſafe- 
conduct for his paflage to England, with his 
ie, children, and family; and that he promiſ- 
Aa a 2 ed 
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ed upon oath, on his return thither, to labour 
for a peace. He adds, that, in a few days after, 
he embarked at Dundee, with all belonging to 
him. It is certain, notwithſtanding Fordun's 
ſilence, that he paid a conſiderable ſum for 
his ranſom. © ; | 

During the above expettition, the Agent 
Murray was making another againſt the earl 


of Athol, whom he drove into the wilds of 


Lochaber, where he ſuffered all the miſeries of 
hunger and cold; ſo that he was obliged to ſur- 
render himſelf. His caſe was different from that 
of Beaumont, for being by birth a Scotchman, 


he was liable to ſuffer as a traitor. The regents, 


however, were ſo moderate, and his profeſſions 


to the diſ- 
advantage of 


the Engliſh, 


of repentance ſo ſtrong, that they pardoned - 
him upon his taking an cath of fealty to David; 
and it is even ſaid that he was continued in the 
government of thoſe parts. Edward was treat- 


ing with his Engliſh parliament, when an ac- 


count arrived at London of the great revolu- 


tions that had happened in Scotland. The 


news engroſſed all the attention of that illuſ- 


trious aſſembly, and. exaſperated Edward ſo 
much, that he confiſcated all the earl of Athol's 


Engliſh eſtate, for having ſworn fealty to David. 
The difference between the hiſtorians of the 
two kingdoms, late as the period is, is aſtoniſh- 
ing; but the accounts of the Engliſh are in- 


'credible and abſurd; for they pretend that Ed- 


ward took the field at the end of September; 


wy and 
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and after marching to Caithneſs, the northermoſt 


point of Scotland, at the head of his army, 


without reſiſtance, he returned by Chriſtmas to 


the north of England. The Scots, though not 


ſo abſurd, are equally inaccurate; for none of 
them, except Fordun, have any regard to dates; 
ſo that I muſt have recourſe to records, the beſt 
vouchers of hiſtory. 

There is reaſon to believe that, about the 
middle of November, Edward arrived upon the 
borders with ſome troops, in order to favour the 
irruption which Baliol was making in the 
weſtern parts of Scotland ; but a negotiation be- 
ing propoſed by two French ambaſſadors, he 


gave ſafe · conducts to Scotch commiſſioners, 


who attended the conferences at Gedeling, near 
Nottingham; where they had littlę or no effect. 
Edward, however, during the remaining part of 
the year, reſided in the north of England, and 
made great preparations for invading Scot- 
land, when the truce ſhould expire. As to Ba- 
liol, it is uncertain how he diſpoſed of him- 
ſelf at this time. Edward probably diſtruſted 
him, and obliged him to live under his eye; for 
we are certain that he ſpent part of the winter 
at the caſtle of Ravenſkelth, in Scotland. As 
to the other hoſtilities carried on by ſea this 
winter, they ſeem to have conſiſted only of a 


few piratical deſcents, made by the Engliſh on 


the Scotch coaſts; and we are told that Edward's 
Rect was diſabled by ſtorms. In the beginning 
| of 
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AD. 1335, of March, the negotiations for a peace were re- 
newed; and Edward, at the requeſt of the 


French ambaſſadors, gave ſafe-guards for thirty 
Scotch deputies to repair to Newark. During 
the conferences there, hoſtilities went on be- 
tween the two kingdoms. Baliol, with the 
earls of Warwick and Oxford, invaded Scotland 
by the Carliſle road, and cut in pieces a party 
of the Scotch royaliſts. They were preparing 
to renew their incurſions with greater force, 
when Edward, who faw that they did not tend 
to advance his main purpoſe, agreed to a truce 
from the fourth of April to Midſummer follow- 
ing, but diſapproved of the plans of accommo- 
dation that had been propoſed by the French 
| ambaſſadors and the Scotch commiſſioners. 
Edward, during this truce, invited the earls of 
Juliers and Namur, with other foreign princes, 
to repair to his ſtandard. A ſupply was demand- 
ed from the nobility and clergy of Ireland, and 
they were ſummoned to attend him with all 
their military tenants in his expedition to Scot- 
land; and orders were given for equipping a 
powerful fleet, both in England and Gaſcony. 
The Engliſh parliament, which met at York 
about the feaſt: of Aſcenſion, approved of Ed- 
ward's meaſures for carrying on the war with 
Scotland; and before the expiration of the truce, 
he ſettled his plan of operations with Baliol. 
Theſe were, that Edward ſhould enter Scotland 
with one diviſion of his army by the way of 

Carliſle, 
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of Berwic ; but I am now to attend the tranſac- 
tions which Happened in Scotland. | 


Baliol, before he had left that country, had Siege of 
given orders to Sir John Stirling, one of his = 


principal officers there, to beſiege the caſtle of 
Lockleven, which he did by the aſſiſtance of 
Michael Arnot, David Weems, and Richard Mel- 
vil, all of them Scotchmen, but partizans of Ba- 
liol. The caſtle was defended by two plain ci- 
tizens of St. Andrews, Allin Vipont, and 
James Lamby, with ſo much reſolution, that all 
the furious aſſaults of the beſiegers were inef- 
fectual; and they had recourſe to ſtratagem. 


The caſtle ſtands in the middle of a lake, from 
whence iſſue a river and ſeveral ſtreams, all 


which were dammed up, that the caſtle might 


be deſtroyed by the lateral preſſure of the ſwel - 
ling waters. This plan was well laid; but a fit 


of devotion happening to ſeize the beſiegers, 
numbers of them ſet out on a pilgrimage to the 
ſhrine of St. Margaret, at Dumfermling, but left 
their camp ſtanding under a ſmall guard. 
Vipont and his coadjutor took that opportu- 
nity to aſſemble a few boats; and providing 
| themſelves with proper inſtruments, they pierc- 


ed the banks which dammed up the river ſo dex. „gd, 


teroully, that the waters, ruſhing out with a 
prodigious force, overflowed the Engliſh camp; 
and the garriſon ſallying out, after defeating the 
guard, carried back to the caſtle all the booty 
: _ 
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that could be ſaved from the rapidity. of the 
inundation. Some Scotch hiſtorians. aceuſe | 


Baliol of a breach of faith by this attempt upon 


| Lochleven, becauſe , it was made during the 
. truce; but I think there is nothing in this 


charge, as the truce regarded only the Engliſh 
and, the Scots, but not the Parties 2098 the 
Scots' theniſelves. 35 

It was the twelfth of July: batons) Edward 
was in readineſs to invade Scotland. The prin- 
cipal commanders of the diviſion. under him- 


ſelf were the earls of Cornwal, Lancaſter, -War- 


wic, Hereford, and Oxford, with-many barons 


and knights diſtinguiſhed by their military 
accompliſhments. Under Baliol ſerved : the 


earls of Warwic, Arundel, Beaumont earl of 
Buchan; the lords Nevil, Piercy, Cantelupe, 
and Stafford. Baliol meeting with no reſiſtance, 
(for the Scots had wiſely retired to. their faſt- 
neſſes,) beſieged the caſtle of Cambermouth, 
belonging to the earl of Athol. A fire breaking 
out within the place, the garriſon was obliged 
to ſurrender; and the lord David. Marfhal, 
with ſome ladies of * were made pri- 


ſoners. 
Unfortunately for Scotland, the lord high- 


* ſteward was then diſabled by ſickneſs from tak- 
ing the field; and John lord of the Iles, a title 


of a very indeterminate ſignification, broke 


out- into rebellion. By what can be gathered 
from the confuſed remains of antiquity, I am 
| in⸗ 


* 
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the Iſles, that by tradition challenged a deſcent 
from Donald Bane, who had ſo long reſided 


there. Thus, the earl of Murray alone was left 
to ſtem a foreign invaſion and a civil inſurrec- 
tion. Soon after the taking of Cambermouth, 
he and the earl of Dunbar, who was now re- 
conciled to his duty, iſſuing from their faſt- 
neſſes, ſurpriſed and cut in pieces an Engliſh 
detachment of foot, and five hundred of their 
archers, who preſuming on the utter extinction 


of the Scotch ſpirit, were marching through 


the country, as if upon a tour of pleaſure. Ba- 
liol had received from Edward the command 
of a body of Welch, who ſerved under him 
with far greater alacrity than they had under 
the kings of England. After entering Scot- 
land, they even became ferocious and brutal: 

the moſt ſacred edifices were not ſpared by their 
avarice, and eccleſiaſtics fell victims to their 


Progreſs of 
the invaſion, 


cruelty. Newcaſtle, which, even in thoſe days, 


was a ſeminary for ſailors, ſent a body of them 


to the mouth of the Tay, where they laid the 


town of Dundee in aſhes. - The grand Engliſh 
fleet lay then in the frith of Forth, where they 


pillaged the rich monaſtery of Ineh-Colm of 


all its veſtments and plate. A ſtorm which 


overtook and wrecked many of their ſhips, 


was raiſed, as they thought, to puniſh their 
facrilege; and they not only replaced the plun- 
Vo. II. 23 ˙ 
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der, but gave additional riches to the churcli 


and monaſtery. 


Various 
events of the 
War. 


Gueldres. 


Edward, as we have already ſeen, had com- 
manded his Scotch ſubjects to attend him in 
his expedition; and John lord Darcy, who 
was then juſtice, to give a proof at once of his 
loyalty and power, had equipped fifty-fix ſhips, 
on board of which the chief nobility of Ireland 
embarked; and taking poſſeſſion of the iſlands 
of Arran and Bute, he ſent a conſiderable rein- 
forcement to Edward; but, after ravaging ſome 
of the weſtern coaſt of Scotland, he returned 
to Ireland, without effecting any thing worthy 


his great preparations. 


As to the land- ſervice, its ſucceſles, with re- 
950 to the Scots, were chequered. Sir Alex- 
ander Ramſay, a gentleman of great perſonal 
merit and family, abandoned the Engliſh in- 
tereſt, and joined that of his country, under 
the earls of Murray and Dunbar, who ſtill kept 
the field. Scotland was conſidered by the reſt 
of Europe, at this time, as the ſchool of arms; 
and the riſing nobility from the continent 
flocked thither to learn the art of war under 
Edward of England, who was conſidered as 
the greateſt general, and the beſt politician, of 
that age. Among others, the young earl of 
Namur * and his brother led a gallant train of 


Heis called by Fordun, and ſome other writers, the earl of 


knights 
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knights and their followers, who were march- A. D. 335. 

ing towards Edinburgh i in ſearch of glory, and 
to. join Edward and the Engliſh army, then at 

Perth. The earl of Murray and his co-patriots, 
always vigilant, had an eye upon their motions, 
and attacked. them near Edinburgh, the caſtle 
of which had been lately demoliſhed, I ſuppoſe 
by the Engliſh. The action happened at Bur- 

rowmure, which lay near the ſuburbs of the 

town, and the Namurois gained immortal ho- | 
nour by their behaviour; for though they were 
defeated upon the earl of Murray receiving a 
reinforcement under Douglas, who had been 

encamped near the Pentland hills, yet they - + 

made a. noble retreat towards the rock where 
the ruins of the caſtle of Edinburgh ſtood. 
There they killed their horſes, formed their 
carcaſes into a rampart, and prepared to defend 
themſelves till they could be relieved from the 
main body of the Engliſh army. It is probable 
Edward knew nothing of their fate, and they 
were deſtitute of all tlie means of ſubſiſtence, 
even for an hour. The magnanimity of the 
earl of Murray ſaved them; for he not only 
gave them a capitulation, but, upon their ſur- 
rendering themſelves priſoners of war, by way 
of compliment to the king of France (to whom 
the earl of Namur was related) he gave them 
their liberty without ranſom ; and, from an 
exceſs of politeneſs, he accompanied them to 
5 the borders, This compliment was equally in- 
Bbb2 | judicious 
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judicious and ill timed; for the earl, on his 
return, was taken priſoner by a detachmeirt of 
Engliſh from the caſtle of Roxburgh; but was 
far from experiencing from Edward the gene- 
rofity he had ſhewn to the earl of Namur. | 

We now arrive at one of thoſe hateful pe- 
riods, when even 'common calamity could not 
form a common cavſe. Sir Alexander Mow- 
bray and the earl of Athol, with fome other 
great men, had joined David; not froth a prin- 
ciple of virtue, but motives of reſentment ; 
which Edward carefully removing, they at firſt 
grew cool in the exerciſe of their patriotiſm, 


and at laſt they abandoned it. & Fordun ſeems 


to blame the great- ſteward's conduct at this 
time, and ſpeaks of a parliament that was _ 
at Deruſy (where it lay I am ignorant). 

this afſetnbly appeared the earl of March, — 
drew Murray, er Mowbray, and Wil- 
Ham Douglas, who ſeem to have been adherents 
of the earl of Murray. The earl of Athol was 
in the intereſt of the ſteward, by which I con- 
clude there was then a breach between the two 
guardians . He was attended by a vaſt 'reti- 
nue; but though the earl DF Murray's party, 


1 Thong T have ftill ds light bf Toldat. 8 hiſtory for my di- 
rection, yet it js more uncertain than before. I conjecture that, 


at the time of his death; he hid not arranged the materials of the 
latter part bf his work, though they agfet in ſubſtance with the 
beſt of the contemporary hiſtorians, 


+ This parliament, as it is called, muſt haye been held before 
Murray's 8 u by the Englih, 
by 


the affembly broke up without coming to any 
important concluſion, except that of iſſuing 
orders for all the inhabitants of the open coun- 
try to carry their effects and cattle to places of 
ſecurity. The earl of Athol, at this time, un- 
_ doubtedly intended to make his terms, if poſ- 
ſible, with Edward; and had brought the high- 
ſteward, who was ſtill confined to his bed, into 
the ſame ſentiments. They were joined by Sir 
Alexander Mowbray ; but I perceive that all of 
them carefully avoided truſting their perſons 
within Edward's or Baliol's power. The for- 
mer regarded Athol as the moſt ungrateful of 
mankind; and the latter had an implacable 
enmity, for obvious reaſons, to the high-ſtew- | 
ard. Beſides thoſe three great men, others, as 
the reader will find in the notes, joined as 
parties; and the two Edwards having ſtrong 
reaſons for obtaining a breathing-time, a ne- 
gociation was ſet on foot, and concluded in the 
terms which the reader will find below . 


* Theſe are the points and articles agreed on, between the 
council of the kings of England and Scotland on the one party, 
and the lord Alexander Mowbray, the lord Geoffrey Mowbray, 
the lord Geoffrey Roos, Dr. William Bullock, clerk, and the lord 
Euſtace de Lorrain, having full power from David Strathbolgy, 
earl of Athol, and Robert Stuart of Scotland, on the other party, 
fo treat on, accord, and confirm all points, enterparled, and to 
be enterparled between the ſaid kings and the ſaid earl and Ro- 
bert Stuart, as appeareth by the letters · patents of either party. 
1. Imprimis, It is accorded, that the earl of Athol, and all 
the great men and others of the commonalty of Scotland, which 
were willing to come into the king of England's peace, ſhall havo 
. | life 
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This treaty is one of the moſt extraordinary 
that lands upon xecord. It cannot be ſaid to 


14 A *7 2, . a. 


life and limb, lands and eenements, fees and offices, which they 
ought, by right, or by inheritance, to have in Scotland (thoſe 
except, which by common aſſent ſhould be excepted) in ſuch 


manner, that all offences and miſdemeanors which they had 


committed in the realm of England, from the beginning of the 
world to the date of theſe - preſents, ſhall be pardoned without 
impriſonment, or any other moleſtation, 

'« II. Item, That the earl of Athol and the lord Alexander 
Mowbray ſhall ſtiil hold thoſe lands, tenements, and fees in 
England, which they held at their departure from Newcaftle 
upon Tyne, when they paid homage to the king of England. 
III. Item, That the franchiſes of the kirk ſhall be main- 
tained after the ancient uſage ; and that the laws of Scotland 
in boroughs, towns, and ſheriffwicks, within the lands of the 
king of Scotland, be uſed after the old way, as they were uſed 
in the time of king Alexander: and that the offices of Scotland 
be adminiftered by men of the ſame nation; yer ſo as that the 
king of Scotland, of his prerogative royal, may, at any time, ac- 


| Cording to his pleaſure, advance to places of office men of any 


nation whatever. 

* TV. Item, That all thoſe who, being in the ſame caſe with 
the earl of Athol, have lands and tenements within the lands of 
the king of England, ſhall till hold thoſe lands and tenements, 
poſſeſſions, fees and offices, as they had them at their departure 
from Newcaſtle upon Tyne, when they paid homage to the king 


of England, thoſe except (who by common conſent ſhall be ex- 


cepted ;) and if they ſhall be impleaded for the lands and tene- 
ments aforeſaid, they may have their defence and recoveries in 
any court according to law. 

V. Item, As touching the demand which the earl of Athol 
claimeth, that the king of England would releaſe him his lands 
in England, which he hath in gage for eight hundred marks, 
the king neither ought, nor will do that ; but as for his manor 
of Bulind, on which the ſaid earl laid the pledge of two hundred 
pounds, it is accorded, that if the faid earl of Athol come within 
one year, and make true payment of the ſaid money, that the 
king ſhall cauſe the ſaid manor to be reſtored unto him. 

b VI. Item, As touching the caſtle and lands of Chilliam, the 
ſaid earl ſhall be in the ſame point as he was before, at his de- 
parture from Newcaſtle upon Tyne, when he. had paid homage 


to the king of England, and _ have his recovery * law; and 


the 
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be national, for the parties who treated for A. D. 2333. 


Scotland had no public authority for what they 
did; and yet the eccleſiaſtical and civil laws of 
chat kingdom are reſtored to the ſame ſtate they 
were in at the death of Alexander the third; 


that is, before Edward the firſt made his claim 


of ſuperiority ; but, at the ſame time, the 1 in- 
dependency of the crown of Scotland 1 is ſacri- 
ficed, to all appearance, that the earl of Athol 
and the lord (or Sir Alexander) Mowbray may 
be ſecure in the poſſeſſion of thoſe eſtates which 
they held in England. It is in vain for Engliſh 
writers to pretend, that this was an authentic 
deed; for that it was not ſo appears even from 


its title. Tt is plain that the ſteward of Scot- 
land does not treat. there in the quality of re- 


gent, the earl of Athol, who never pretended to 


the king — in god faith, to take order that he ſhall 
have the law of his kingdom, without favour on either party. 

« VII. Item, That as touching the lands which the ſaid earl 
claims in Norfolk, whereof he hath charters, the king promiſeth 
that, having ſeen firſt his charters, by advice of his council, he 


will do him reaſon. And if, in any caſe, any man ſurmiſe trea- 


ſon upon the faid earl, he may defend himſelf. with his body, 
according to the laws and uſage of Scotland, and upon the 
marches ; and that all thoſe in his care have the like grant. 

- VIII. Item, That as to the pardon which William Ramſey, 
knight, demandeth for the treſpaſs by him done to William lord 
Montague, in beating down his caſtle of Hawthorden, the ſame 
William ſhall be ready to make ſatisfaction in fach manner as 
ſhall be, by the kings of England and Scotland, deviſed. ,*.. * 

IX. Item, That the lord Euſtace de Lorrain ſhall 155 his 
lands and tenements which he ought to have within the realm 
of Scotland; and if any man hath treſpaſſed againſt him, he ſhall 
have his recovery by law. Dated at St. John's 1 2 in _— 
the eighteenth of Auguſt, A, D. 1335.“ 


that 
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Roa ſome of the Scotch nobility, tired out with 


T HE H I 5 . O R * 
A, D. 1335. that character, having the precedency of title; 


and there is the greateſt reaſon to believe, that 
the ſteward's name was made uſe of by the 

earl of Athol without his knowledge. This is 
the more probable, as we are told he was then 
recovering from a dangerous illneſs, and, as 
we have ſeen, entirely under that earl's direc- 
tion. This conſideration, however, ought to 
have no weight in the preſent caſe, unleſs 


the enemies to the independency of Scotland 


could prove, which they do not pretend to 
da; that the parties treating had been regularly 
empowered by David. As that was not the 
caſe, the whole of this treaty muſt be conſidered 


__ as à traitorons, or, at leaſt, an unauthentic con- 


tract, and the independency of the crown. of 

Scotland under David as reſting under the ſame 
authority as formerly, The Engliſh, it is true, 
pretend, that the greateſt part of the Scotch” 
nobility ſubmitted to this treaty, and agreed to 
recognize Baliol as king of Scotland, but that 
David ſhould ſucceed him, in caſe he died with- 
out heirs; and that, in the mean time, he and 
his queen ſhould have a decent competency to 


ſubſiſt on in the kingdom of England. The 


laſt particular we have from Henry Knighton, 
who is far from being an unexceptionable au- 
thority i in Engliſh affairs; but, admitting it to 
be true, it cannot affect the independency of 
the Scotch crown and kingdom. It is poſſible, 


their 
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be willing to ſubmit to thoſe terms; but the 
_ ſequel will prove that they were by no means 
the majority. 


I am far from denying, that the vaſt e Mitakes r 


by 2 
their own and their country's miſeries, might 4. P. 2326. 


and poſſeſſions of the Anglified Scots (as For- \;tuu, 


dun very properly calls them) did, at this time, 
eclipſe thoſe of their exiled king, who ſeems 
to have been very little regarded in all the 
tranſactions between the two Edwards and the 
great nobility. This want of importance had a 
moſt amazing effect; for it encouraged the 
Engliſh zealots. of thoſe days to be guilty of a 


moſt infamous impoſition, by forging a charter 
of homage to the Engliſh crown, ſaid to be 


paſſed by David Bruce, in the fifth year of his 
reign, with the advice and conſent of the three 
eſtates of the kingdom in parliament at Edin- 
burgh. That ſuch a charter ſhould be forged 


and deemed genuine, in the days of ignorance 


and impoſture, is not ſurprifing ; but that it 
ſhould meet with advocates in this enlightened 
age, would ſurpaſs belief, was it not mentioned 
by Carte, who is among the lateſt of the Eng+ 
liſh hiſtorians, as an authentic deed “, and as 
fill remaining intire, under the great ſeal of 
Scotland, in the old Chapter-houſe of Weſt 
minſter-Abbey. It is very poſſible that the great 
ſeal of Scotland might be — to * 


® Sec Carte s Hiſtory of Englaad, vol. U. P: 420. 
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4. P. 1335. an inſtrument, becauſe it was in poſſeſſion of 


David's enemies; but that this charter is 4 
forgery, appears plainly from the teſtimony. of 
all hiſtory and records, which prove, that Da- 
vid, in the fifth year of his reign, was in France, 
and that he did not hold a parliament at Edin- 
burgh till eight years after the date of the 
ſuppoſed inſtrument. After this flagrant detec» 
tion, it would miſpend the reader's time, 
ſhould I deſcend to other proofs of this counter- 
feit deed. 
Ihe agreement between the two Edwards and 
the. Scotch nobility, illegal and treaſonable as 
it was, evinces Edward's willingneſs to com- 
promiſe matters in Scotland, where he hated 
no man more than he did the earl of Athol; 
and indeed it contains conceſſions which his 
grandfather, towards the latter end of his reign, 
would have rather died than have granted. 
Edward had given orders to demoliſh the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, which, by Baliol's infamous 
compromiſe, was his own property; but, be- 
fore he left Scotland in 1335, he ordered it to 
be rebuilt and re-fortiſied ; and very poſſibly it 
was with that view that it had been diſmantled; 
He put garriſons, commanded by his faithful 
friends, into Perth and Stirling, which he like- 
wiſe gave orders ſhould be rebuilt and fortified; 
and he appointed Sir John Stirling, who was 
afterwards a baron of England, to be governor 
of the caſtle of Bothwel. 


The 
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The earl of Murray remaining till a priſoner 4,1 4.0 133% 


in England, and the great ſteward haying been — 


warped from his duty through bad advice *, 
Andrew Murray was once more arme, 


guardian of the kingdom; nor could David 


and his friends have appointed a more worthy 
nobleman, It is remarkable that, even after 
the late ſcandalous convention was concluded, 


the earl of Athol durſt not truſt his perſon: 


with Edward, till he obtained his pardan 


under the great ſeal of England, in which 


mention is made, that all he had done pro- 
ceeded from compulſion and the fear of death. 


I am inclined to think he was, at this time, the 
moſt powerful ſubje& in the iſland ; for, be- 
ſides his vaſt poſſeſſions in Scotland, he held no: 
fewer than ten baronies in England. That he 


might wipe all reſentment from the mind of 


Edward, his firſt attempt, after obtaining his 


pardon, was the raiſing a body of three thou- 


ſand men to beſiege the caſtle of Kildrommey, 
one of the fortrefles which had been bravely 
defended againſt the Engliſh, during their moſt. 


proſperous ſucceſſes in Scotland. The event of 
this ſiege demonſtrates what I have often ob- 


* Abercromby, and other Scotch writers of his ſtamp, ſay, 
that he was no party in the late agreement, and that his name 


was made uſe of without his knowledge. I am ſomewhat of the 


ſame opinion; but as the agreement is certainly authentic, and 
as he is mentioned in it as a principal contracting party, it would 
be confounding all the laws of ys ſhould I advance it as 4 


Ccc2 ſerved, 
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. 6 asd that the middling rank of Scots, how-·- 


ever they were compelled to live under the 
power of their Angliſied tyrants, remained firm 
to the cauſe of liberty and independency. | 
The caſtle of Kildrommey lay upon the riwer 
Don, and was, at that time, confidered as a 
place of ſtrength. It contained the regent Mur - 
ray's wife, and was defended by Sir John 
Craig; but the lord Andrew Murray, the earl 
of March, and Sir William Douglas, aſſembled 
about eleven hundred men to relieve it; and 
the earl of Atholraiſed the fiege, that he might 
fight them on their march *. The two armies 
met at Kilblain, and engaged; but Sir John 
Craig, with three hundred of the garriſon, at- 
tacked the rear of Athol's men ſo ſeaſonably, 
that, notwithſtanding the vaſt diſparity of 
numbers, they fled or threw down their arms, 
and left their chief with no more than thirteen 
followers to diſpute the field. As he was very 
brave, and knew that immediate death muſt 
be his fate if taken, he refuſed to ſurrender, 
and was killed by Sir Alexander Gordon, to“ 
gether with Sir Robert Brady and Sir Walter 
Cumming. Sir Thomas Cumming, brother to 
the latter, was taken priſoner, and loſt his head 
next day upon a. ſcaffold. The earl of Athol 


"* Fania, here mentions a. circumſtance wh makes me dg. k 
pect, that the Engliſh party in Scotland were not well united. 
; together at this time; for he intimates, it was by the conſent. and 
connĩvance of the lord Montague that the regent marched to raiſe. 
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as no more than twenty-eight years. of age AD. thao 
when be died; and with him ended the firname 
of Strathbolgy, though he left a fon, David. His 
eſtates were forfeited, or alienated; and lam apt 
to think his name was fo unpopular, that his 
ſor and relations chaſe other names, which ave 
Aid ſtill to exiſt in the northern parts of the, 
kingdom... A few of Athol's followers,” who 
had eſcaped to the caſtle of Canemore, ee 
their arms next dax. = | 
Though the battle of Kilblain nd 1 
fects in favour of the royalifts towards the = 
north, yet Scotland continued till in a moſt 
' deplorable fituation It cannot, with any ſhew - 
of impartiality, be denied that the great ſte ward, 
if he was not under expres engagements to 
Edward, did not act againſt him with becom- 
ing ſpirit. He had, during his ficknefs, reſidced 
at the caſtle of Dumbarton, from whence he re- 
leaſed the lord Richard Talbot, a point which 
Edward had greatly at heart, and had often re- 
commended to Baliol. The latter, to counter- 
balance the. loſs. of the earl of Athol, entered 
into freſh engagements with. the lord ef the 
Illes, whom I have already mentioned, and gave 1 
him a grant of the lands of Kintyre, Knapdale,, a 
EKenalbaldon, and Ardinton, the flands of Gith, 
Galwonche, Mule, Skye, and Lewethy, together 
with half the ifland of Dure *, The condition 


It is, probable the names. of ſome of thoſe places ar 
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n. 1335. Of this grant, Which is dated the twelfth of 
September 1335, was, that the lord of the Iſles 
mould moleſt and annoy, by all means, the ene- 
mies of Edward, by the grace of God, king of 
Scotland; for the performance of which, he 
took his 5 and an oath upon the cha- 
lice and maſs book , promiſing, at the ſame time, 
that 2s ſoon as he ſhould have children, to give 

— them up as hoſtages for his fidelity. But even 
this large grant was not thought ſufficient, for 
he gave him the profit of all the late earl of 
Athol's lands in Lochaber, during the minority. 
of the heir, who was no more than three years 

of age. From ſeveral circumſtances, it appears 
that the Engliſh writers are miſtaken, when 
they ſay that the battle of Kilblain was fought 


on the laſt day of December. | 
' Milakesor | If we are to believe the ſame writers, the two 
— Edwards met with no check, except the victory 
which the royaliſts gained at Kilblain; but that 
the truth is groſly diſguiſed, appears from ac- 
knowledged events, the beſt commentaries up- 
on hiſtory. Can we ſuppoſe that Edward the, 
third of England, by far the moſt powerful 
prince then in Chriſtendom, in the career of 
youth, and ambition, would have in fact given 
up a cauſe (I mean the ſubjection of Scotland) to 
which he had devoted his life? As a proof of 
this, we learn from his own hiſtorians, that 
when meſſengers from the pope propoſed that 
he ſhould — as he had promiſed, an ex- 
pedition 


— 
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pedition to the Holy Land, he abſolutely: refuſed 4 4. b. 1335: 
to enter upon any till he had ſubdued his ene- 0 
mies, the Scotch rebels, as he called them. 
While he remained at Perth; he iſſued ſeveral 
_ writs for putting the kingdom of England in a 
ſtate of defence againſt an invaſion; and, on the _ + 
twenty-ſfixth day of Auguſt, he publiſhed an e 
order from St. John's- town, (that is Perth) lay- 
ing an embargo on all ſhips above forty tons 
burthen, and that they ſhould be armed for the 
defence of the kingdom againſt the invaſions 
of the Scots, and other foreigners their allies. 
On the ſixteenth of September, Edward was at 
Edinburgh; and nothing can be more certain, 
though omitted by the hiſtorians of both na- 
tions, than that the royaliſts, at this time, as we 
ſhall ſee in the ſequel, were carrying fire and 
ſword through all the eſtates of Baliol's ad- 
herents, and that Edward was then ſecretly 
wiſhing for peace, when a fair opportunity pre- 
{ſented itſelf for a negotiation. 
Hitherto, I cannot perceive that the friend- 
ſhip which the king of France had profeſſed for 
David had been of any ſervice to his party, or 
that any French troops or officers had arrivedin 
Scotland to their affiſtance. That they did not is 
probable, becauſe the two Edwards would cer- 
tainly have complained, had any ſuch auxiliaries 
actually landed. Philip, however, was continual- 
ly employing ambaſſadors inſtead of armies; for 
. while 
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A while Edward remained at Edinburgh, he rectiv 
ed intelligence that the French ambaſſadors had 
arrived with a cormmiſfion- from their maſter, 
to make farther pripdſals for 9 1228 
_— his connections with Baliol. 
Nis gens Edward having granted a fafe- aint 
—_— thoſe ambaſſadors, removed ſtill farther ſouth · 
| _ wards to Berwic. There, by virtue of the com- 
promiſe he had made with Baliol, he granted 
to his favourite, the lord William Montague, 
the forefts of Selkirk and Etrick, with the town 
and county, and town of Selkirk, in fee farm. 
He lkewiſe advanced the ſum of three hundred 
pounds to Baliol; a proof how little the latter 
was Conſidered in Scotland; and he rewarded 
one William de Preflim, who had made the re- 
gent cart of Murray priſoner. Far from pre- 
tending that the Perth contract was binding 
upon the Scotch royaliſts, who were then in 
arms, he iſſued a commiſſion, impowering the 
lord William Montague, the lord Robert Ufford, 
and Jord Ralph Nevil, to accommodate all dif- 
ferences between himſelf and the lord Andrew 
Murray, and his adherents. On the eighth of 
November, a truce was granted to the regent, 
which was prolonged to the ſixth of December 
following; but, in the mean time, by the inter- 
ceſſion of the pope and the king of France, on 
the twenty third of November a general truce. 
was granted to all the Scots, which was to laſt. 
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till the Chriſtmas following. From this laſt cir- 
cumſtance there is ground · to believe, that other 
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Scotch chieftains, beſides the regent, were then 


in the field; and acting againſt Baliol. 


In the beginning of the year 1336, a; very 


complicated negotiation was opened. The truce 


had been prolonged to the twenty · fifth of Janu- 
ary; ; while Edward ſent ſafe-conducts for the 
Scotch plenipotentiaries, who were Sir Andrew 


Murray, Sir William Keith, Sir Robert Lawder, 


Sir William Douglas, and others; and they were 


ſuffered to have forty horſes in their retinue. 
There cannot be the leaſt doubt, at this time, 


that Edward was inclined to have reſtored the 


crown of Scotland to his brother-in-law, and to 


have dropt Baliol, had he known how to have 


retained poſſeſſion of the ſouthern provinces f 


Scotland. As a proof of this, a like ſafe- con- 
duct was iſſued at the ſame time to Alexander, 
biſhop. of Aberdeen, John, abbot of Cowper, 
John Monipenny “, and others, as plenipotenti- 
aries for David, with the like retinue of forty 
gentlemen on horſeback. Thus no fewer than 
four parties, (the two Edwards, the king, and the 


regent of Scotland) were concerned in this ne- 
gotiation ; and therefore we are not to wonder 


that it proved entirely abortive. I cannot, how- 


© This | is a ridiculous corruption of the word Maund-penny, 
- which is the true name of, the family; the heads of which 
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;36. ever, but be of opinion, that the authority of 
the regent's commiſſioners ought to have been 
ſuſpended in the preſence of David's. If it was 
not, it muſt have been owing to certain jealouſies 
among the royaliſts themſelves; ſome of whom 
poſſibly equally —— * French, as the Eng+ 
Hh, influencgce. n 
5 Kbercrowiby, wad b writers of his princes 
ples, for obvious reaſons , extol the greataf 
ſiſtance which the Scotch royaliſts received» at 
this: time from France; and in this they are 
countenanced by the words of Mr. Barnes, ho 
thinks it for the honour of his hero, Edward 
dhe third, that the Scots ſhould be aſſiſtad by 
the French, when they threw off his ſhameful 
yoke. I cannot, however; perceive any reafon 
for thoſe ſuggeſtions, but the bare words of the 
writers themſelves. Fordun, whom I. continue 
to follow as my beſt guide, tells us that, after 
the death of- the earl of Athol, and frve of his 
knights, with ſome of his other adherents, the 
royaliſts gave quarter to all the reſt of his army, 
and eee 290) laid en to the caſtle uy 
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It is not improper bers to acquaint the a hoy ts 
Abercromby was a, phy ſician, and a profeſt papiſt, aud had. ſpent 
the greateſt part of his life in France, where he died ſoo after the 
Tebellion of 1215 was, ſuppreſſed i in Scotland. His ſecond; volume 
of the Scotch hiſtory has merit, but he every where betrays great 
| oa in fayour of the French. Mackenzie, the author of 
e Lives of the $66ts Writers; data phyſician, and a papiſt Ne- 
wiſe; and both of them were exkteHVely credulous; but, at the 
ſame time, the Rifty-<f ee hes unter: confgerable-obl. 


gations to their induſtry. 
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Seots but that the' regent withdrew from the 
lege, — he heard n. . con- 


dorez, and the truce was prolonged to the 


middle of May following, upon the expreſs 


eontlition that thoſe two ſieges ſhould be im- 


mechately raiſed. As an additional proof in 


what deteſtation Baliol's, or rather the Engliſh, 


intereſt, was then held in Scotland, we may: 
once more appeal to the Engliſh records, where 
it appears that Baliol received his daily bread 
from Edward's charity; and that the Engliſh 
noblemen, to whom he and his anceſtors had 


granted large eſtates in Scotland, were reduced 
to a ſtate of beggary, and ſubſiſted upon loans, 
which are ſpecified in the marginal enn 
from the Engliſh exchequer. 

Edward employed the leiſure that had * 
| granted him by the truce, in making freſh pre- 
paratians for invading Scotland. Whether the 
French had, as yet, ſent any troops to the af- 
fiſtance of the royaliſts there, does not appear; 
but there is great reaſon to believe, that the 
king of France had abſolutely declared, that he 


would ſupport them by force of arms, if need - 


ful. Edward ſeems to have been before - hand 


707% 


Cowper, which contained a number of Anglified. 4. b. 56. 


the royaliſts had, at- 8 
the — time, beſleged =" caſtle of. Lochin- 


Rymer, vol. 


IV. p. 694. 


which is in- 


vaded anew. 


with Philip. In a parliament he held at North - 


ampton, he nominated the earl of Lancaſter to 
head the army that was to act againſt the Scots, 
D d d 2 and 
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A. p. 1336. and under him the earls of Oxford, Warwic, 


and Arundel. Baliol was then at Perth, where 


he had aſſembled ſome troops, who were to join 


the Engliſh army; but by this time the ſiege of 


Lochindores was reſumed, and that of Stirling 
formed. The firſt was defended by the lady 


— 


Catharine Beaumont, widow of the late earl of 


Athol, and ſiſter to the lord Beaumont. She 
preſſed Edward to haſten to her relief; but, in 


the mean time, ſhe made a noble defence. Be- 
ſides the grand army under the earl of Lancaſter, 


two other bodies of Engliſh entered Scotland, 


the one under the earl of Cornwal, who filled 
Galloway, Carric, Kyle, and Cunningham, with 


ſlaughter, and is ſaid to have burnt a thouſand 
Scots in the church of Leſmahagoe. Fordun, 


._ without mentioning this particular cireumſtance, 


ſays, that he carried fire and ſword throughout 


all the weſtern parts of Scotland, and that he 
burnt the churches wherever he came. The 
ſame hiſtorian adds, that when this prince join- 

ed his brother at Perth, Edward rebuked him 


for his barbarity ; ànd that the earl anſwering 
him with great haughtineſs, the king killed him 


with his lance. That ſome difference might 
ariſe between the two brothers, which might 
end in-a quarrel, is likely enough; but Fordun 


was certainly miſinformed as to the earl's dying 


by Edward's hand. The fact, however, is not 


' Fordua, 


very material to our hiſtory, We are not to 


mm that; during this 32 the nobility of 


Scotland 
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Scotland met at ee eure _ con- * D. 2336, 

firmed Murray in the regen. 
While the earl of Lancaſter was W to- | 

wards Perth, the lord Henry Beaumont, at the ens — 


head of a ſeparate detachment of the Engliſh, 
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perſon. 


made terrible repriſals upon all whom he ſuſpec- 
ted of having been active againſt his brother- 


in-law the earl of Athol. Upon the whole, the 


Engliſh army in Scotland may be conſidered 


now as having three, if not four heads, which 
Edward very juſtly thought might prove highly 
detrimental-to his affairs ; 
lation to command his troops in perſon. He ſe- 


cretly left his great council ſitting at Northamp- 
ton, and poſted as a private oſſieer to Berwic, from 


whence he arrived at Perth, before his generals 
there knew of his having left England. Upon his 
arrival, he found that the Scots had taken the 
caſtles of Bothwel and St. Andrews, and were 
carrying on the ſieges of Stirling and Lockin- 
dores with great vigour. Hearing of Edward's 
arrival, they made a general aſſault upon Stir- 
ling, but were repulſed; and Sir William Keith, 
one of their beſt officers, was killed; upon which 
the earl of March and lord William Douglas 
raiſcd the ſiege, and retired to- their faſtneſſes. 
Edward, at this time, was marching to relieve; 
the lady Catharine Beaumont; which he effectu- 
ally did; and the ſiege of Lochindores being 


likewiſe raiſed, he had no enemy in the field to 
oppoſe him; a circumſtance which, however 


* | flattering 


and he took a reſo-- 
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flattering in appearance, had generally proved 
fatal to the Engliſh; % af NM beam 

do not perceive that even; it this time, any 
French auxiliaries had arrived in Scotland: For 
dun mentions none, nor do we meet with an 
reproaches, on that account, from Edward, or his: 
miniſters at the French court. His army, when? 
joined to that of tlie Scots under Baliobl, Was 
now far ſtronger than any that could be brùuiuighi 


to the field by the royaliſts Marching north, 


Fordun. 


through Athol and Murray, he proceeded to In- 
verneſs and Elgin, where Fordun acknowledges 
he ſpared the churches and-etdlefiaſticalcedifices,, 
the ruins of which, at this time, raiſe the higheſt 
ideas of their former beauty; and magnificence. 


| Marching coaſt- ways through Buchan, he laid 


the town of Aberdeen in athes, to revenge the 
death of one of his officers, Sir Thomas Roſlin; 
who” had been killed there. From Aberdeen, 
Ed Ward proceeded to the fortreſſes of Dunottir, 
Kynnef, and Laureſtone, all which he re- forti - 


fied; as he did the town of Perth, upon his re- 


turn thither. Fordun ſays, that, in vrder to com- 


plete his fortiſications at Perth, he aſſigned the 


revenues of ſix monaſteries; thoſe of Dumferm- 
Ung, St. Andrew's, Lindores, Balmerino, Ar- 
broath; and Co per in Angus. About the ſame. 
time, the lords Henry Beaumont and Henry 


Ferrers rebuilt: the caſtles of St. Andrew's and 
Leuchares; and the lord William Montague 
made additional fortifications to the caſtle of 


— 
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nor, as Sir John Stirling was of Edinburgh, and 
Sir William Talbot of Roxburgh. It is proper 
here to obſerve, that Edward, being maſter of 
Edinburgh · caſtle, with the paſſage of the Forth, 
and, at the ſame time, of the important paſs of 
Stirling, and the mouth of the Tay, cut off the 
chief communications among the Scotch roya- 
liſts; not to mention that the capital forts in 
the highlands were in the hands of Baliol's fol- 

lowers, particularly the lord of the Iſles. 1 
mention thoſe circumſtances to prove under 
what prodigious diflicultics the free and inde- 
pendent: Scots were at this juncture, and how 
ſtrong the ſpirit of liberty muſt have operated 
in their breaſts, to have enabled them to endure 
the hardſhips they ſuffered. The low ſtate of their 
agriculture, even in its beſt ſituation, rendered 
them dependent, from ſeaſon to ſeaſon, for 
| bread. They had no magazines of proviſions. 
Ihe arms they had received from abroad, under 
the great Bruce, were now worn out, or in their 
enemy's hands, through their repeated bloody 
diefeats; and they were forced to depend on a 


precarious ſupply from France. A people un- 


der ſuch diſadvantages could have no regular 
meetings, and could act in no concert, but ſuch. 
as was dictated by their paſſion for liberty. 
Such was the power of their enemies, that they 
durſt not truſt themſelves under the roofsof their 
own houſes, and could only depend for ſafety 
bas upon 


| We 


_ _ 
Stirling, of which Sir Thomas Rokſby was gover A.D. 1336. 
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in moſſes, woods, and mountains. They aſſem- 
bled only by accident; they conſulted but 


by halves; and the race of military heroes who 


had been formed under Wallace and Bruce, 


was now almoſt extinct. TO compleat their 
misfortunes, Edward had rebuilt the chief for- 


treſſes of their kingdom upon à new and better 
plan of military architecture, which be _ 
brought from the continent. 

Such is the picture I have been . from the 


Scotch independents at this time. But though 


they had. among them fewer: heroes, they had 
more patriots ; and the great expence which 
Baliol and his attendants occaſioned to Ed- 


ward, encreaſed that prince's difficulties in ſup- 


porting him ſo greatly, that he ordered the 
biſhops of Durham and Wincheſter, and his 
other ambaſſadors at the burt of France, to en- 
ter into conferences with David for a definitive 
treaty. David and the king of France knew 
that ſuch a propoſal could ariſe only from Ed- 
 ward's growing diſtreſſes in Scotland. The for- 
mer rejected the propoſition with indignation, 
becauſe he was treated with only as David 
Bruce; but indeed Edward could give him no 
other appellation brfore a treaty was concluded. 
Philip declared himſelf in more poſitive terms 
than ever, that he would aſſiſt David and his 
a vn with all his force, both by ſca-and land; 


and 
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and, on their account, he had actually invaded * | 
that part of Gaſcony which belonged: to Ed- | 
ward. As David, though no more than four- 
teen, diſcovered very pregnant parts, Philip was 
willing that he ſhould enter upon the profeflion - 
of arms, and gave him the command of his 5 
fleet, which conſiſted of twenty-ſix well manned 
gallies. This news was exceſſively alarming | 
to Edward, who now conſidered: his acquiſi- 


tions in Scotland as in imminent danger. He 

laid an embargo upon all the ſhipping in Eng- 

land. He ordered his parliament to be afſem- 

bled, to concert the proper means of defending _ 

his kingdom againſt the king of Scots, and his 

adherents. He put them in mind, that his pro- 

genitors had been always maſters at ſea; and he 

publiſhed writs to his admirals, eee e 3 

Bothwel (for he had not yet left Scotland) com- 

manding them to oppoſe the French fleet, ſhould 

it attempt to land either in England or Scot- 

land. All thoſe writs are ſtall extant, and have | 

been publiſhed by Mr:Rymer, and other writers; 3 

but belonging properly to the hiſtory of Eng- , 1 — 3 

land, they are here omitted. The pape, and  '. | 

ſome other powers upon the continent, whom 

Edward durſt not diſpleaſe, interpoſed, to pre- 

vent the progreſs of the war; and ſome freſh 

conferences between his party and that of the 

Scots royaliſts were reſumed; but neither of 

them durſt truſt the other; ſo that the negotiation 
Vor. II. SS Eee. * ended 


—— THE HISTORY 
A. D. 1336, Ended without effect; and Edward returning to 
Notingham, held a parliament there, where he 

received ample ſupplies to enable him to carry 

on his wars both in France and Scotland. 
David eom- David certainly commanded the French fleet 
—_— the beginning of this year, and made ſeveral 
deſcents on the iſlands of Wight, Guernſey, 
and Jerſey, where he made ſevere repriſals up- 
on the Engliſh merchants and mariners, and 
. occafioned, for ſome time, a ſtagnation of the 
Engliſh trade ; nor do we find that Edward's 
writs to his admirals and cinque-ports had been 
of great ſervice to his affairs. Upon his return 
to England, he found that his lieutenant, Oli- 
ver Ingham, had not been able to refiſt the 
French invaſion of Gaſcony; but the ſeaſonable 
iy granted him by his parliament, gave a 
more favourable turn to his affairs. He pre- 
vailed with the king of Sicily to put a ſtop to 
the armaments the French were making within 
his dominions; and the Genoeſe, at his requeſt, 
: deſtroyed all the French ſhipping that fell into 
their hands. The venal court of Rome began 
even to waver in its friendſhip to Philip and 
the Scots. Edward, in his manifeſtos, repre- 
ſented all Philip's Pretexts of being ready to 
enter upon a cruſatle, as tending only to amuſe 
- his holineſs and the reſt of Europe, till he 
could complete his armaments, and was 
powerful enough to drive the Engliſh both out 
739 228 $44 i of 
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of Erance and Scotland, and make good his 4. p. 1336 


ambitious claims upon the continent. He of- 


fered to refer all the differences between him- 
ſelf, and Philip to his holineſs, and even em- 
powered the archbiſhop of Canterbury to treat 
with Philip. I muſt omit the many collateral 
negociations and alliances that were formed at 
this time, and eſpecially the ground of Ed- 
ward's claims upon the crown of France, which 
have employed many pages of the Scotch hiſ- 


tory, without having any relation to the ſub- 


ject, which at this N35 is ſufficiently fertile 


in great events. 


Upon Edward's return, W the end of 
the year 1336, to England, the gvordian, Mur- 
ray, found means to aflemble his friends, who 
took the field, and reduced the fortreſſes of 
Dunoter, Kineff, and Lauriſton. The ſpeedy. 


reduction of thoſe places, all of which had been 


carefully fortified and garriſoned by Edward, 
but were now diſmantled, proves with what 


vigour the ſmall band of royaliſts acted; for 1 


do not find that any French auxiliaries had yet 
arrived in Scotland; and ſo unable was the re- 
gent and his friends to keep tlie field, that, 
after demoliſhing the forts he had recovered, 
he was forced again to eſcape to the foreſt of 
Platen, for ſo it is called by Fordun, whom | 
here follow. In this foreſt, and in other faſt- 
neſſes of the county of Angus, they maintained 


themſelves - during the winter of 1336 to the 
Eee 2 be- 
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Conqueſts of 
his party in 
Scotland, 


Fordun. 


| boa 
Ab. 2. beginning of. 1337, notwithſtanding all the ef | 


not conſulted Fordun, W narrative is clear and preciſe. | 
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forts-made by Baliol and the Engliſh to dif- 
lodge them. As both parties, however, lived 
in a continual ſtate of mutual inroads, the 
lands of Gowry, Angus, and Mernes, were to- 
tally deſolated *, In February, the regent 
took and demoliſhed the fortreſs of Kinclevin ; 
and. this encouraged the earls of March and 
Fife, the lord Douglas, and other noblemen, 


to join him, Paſſing over to Fife, which ſeems 


to have been then intirely under the power of 
Baliol, they demoliſhed the tower of Falkland, 
ravaged the eſtates of his followers, and made 
their perſons priſoners till they could pay their 
ranſoms. They next marched towards St. An- 
drew's, which they befieged for three weeks, 
and battered it with military machines till it 
capitulated on the laſt day of February, upon 
the inhabitants being ſecured in life, limbs, and 
eſtates. About the ſame time, they reduced 
the caſtle of Leuchares; and on the ſixth of 
March they beſieged the caſtle of Bothwel; and 
having taken it by ſtorm, with the loſs of Ste- 
phen Wiſeman, and others of their party, they 


levelled it to the ground. Such are the parti- 


culars 1 have been able to give of this early, 
but glorious, campaign, from an nenen 


* Duckanen, for reaſons that the reader may eaſily gueſs at, ia 
ſcandalouſly defective and jnaccurate in this period of his hiſtory. 
It is ſurpriſing that Abercromby and the later hiſtorians 728 
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able authority, which never ſeems to have. n ied 
been confulted by any Tater hiſtorian! Bütff 

am now to attend matters of A different cord. 1 
plexion. e Is 4 5 19978) 4. 
Upon the archbiſhop of cant dury al the A 
Engliſh ambaſſadors, whom T have already can, 
mentioned, preſenting their credentials to Phi- 
lip, he ſeemed very willing to treat; but' he 

laid it down as an indiſpenfable prelimfig 

that his ally, David, ſhould be comprehended 

in the negociation. The general inſtructions 

of the Engliſh ambaſſadors were as follow: : 

Firſt, That perfect peace and amity between 

the two kings ſhould be inviolably maintained 

to both powers, Secondly, That all towns 

and caſtles, heretofore taken from the Engliſh 

in Gaſcony by the lord Charles of Valois, father 

to king Philip, ſhould be intirely reſtored to 

the king of England. Thirdly, That the ſaid 

king Philip ſhould ſwear never to give any aid 

or ſuccour to the Scots inn che king of as; 

land. 

It was eaſy for Philip, on peruſing theſe i in- which 
ſtructions, to ſee, that Edward's propoſal f for — 
a treaty was meant either to amuſe him, or to 
detach him from his engagements with David, | 
Philip therefore rejected the treaty, which drew | 
from Edward 2 manifeſto, addreſſed, to the | 
other powers of Europe, declaring the condi- 
tions he was willing to have granted to Philip, ; 
had the above inſtructions been admitted as the 

ground» 


bj 
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u ground-work. of the negociation. Theſe were, 


that he would agree to a double marriage be- 
tween his own eldeſt ſon, . the earl of Cheſter 
(afterwards the famous Black Prince) and Phi- 


_ . Ip's daughter, with whom he deſired no por- 
tion; and between Philip's ſon and his own: 


daughter, with whom he propoſed to give a 
competent fortune. He offered to indemnify 
Philip for all he had ſuffered from his Engliſh 
or French ſubjects, and even to grant a truce. 
for four years to the Scotch royaliſts, notwith- 
ſtanding the repeated provocations , they bad 
given him. All thoſe fair offers were rejected 
by Philip, and the war continued to be carried 
on in Scotland. I perceive that Edward, find- 
ing Philip unſhaken as to his alliance with 
David, gave orders to other plenipotentiaries 


to tempt the latter with propoſals for breaking 


off his dependence upon France; but, after 
they had reached Boulogne, they were coun- 
termanded, though for what reaſon does not 


clearly appear. It is, however, certain, that 


Edward, by his money and intrigues, had by 


4 this time formed a powerful confederacy among 


the princes of the continent againſt Philip. 
The lord William Montague, then earl of Saliſ- 
bury, and the earl of Huntingdon, were his 


chief agents in thoſe negociations; and being 


eſcorted, when at ſea, by a ſtrong ſquadron, | 


they took two Flemiſh ſhips, carrying an hun- 


dred and 2243 Scotch officers, and fifteen thou- 
fand 
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ſand pounds i in money and proviſions, for the AD. n. | 
royaliſts of Scotland. Thoſe ſhips muſt have 


made ſome defence, as the biſhop of Glaſgow, 
who was made priſoner in one of them, died 
of his wounds after he landed at Sandwich. 
This loſs did not diſcourage the regent and his 
party, who ſeem to have kept the field after 
the reduction of Bothwel. They heard, that 
an army of the Engliſh and Balioliſts were 
marching againſt them, under the command 
of the lord Henxy Montfort; and they reſolved 
to attack then at Panmure in Angus. This 
they performed with ſo much reſolution, that 


the lord ur y Montfort was killed, and of 15 
his army, Which conſiſted of four thouſand, 


a few only eſcaped being put to the ſword. 
The conſequence of this victory was the re- 
duction by the Bruceans of all the places their 
enemies held. But we are now to attend the 
war in the more ſoutherly parts. | 


END of the SECOND VOLUME, 
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